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PREFACE. 


Much  evil  has  resulted  both  to  philosophy  and 
revealed  religion  from  the  want  of  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  their  mutual  bearings.  From  the 
study  of  the  former,  many  ingenious  men  have 
been  led  into  infidelity,  and  still  more  have  had 
their  belief  injuriously  affected;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  religious  men  entertain  a  jea- 
lousy of  philosophy,  and  are  adverse  to  the  free 
exercise  of  reason.     Yet  the  professed  object  both 
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of  Divine  revelation,  and  of  human  philosophy  is 
TRUTH ;  and  truth,  rightly  understood,  cannot  be 
inconsistent  with  itself. 


The  evils  in  question  have  principally  arisen 
from  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  and  are 
of  such  a  nature  as  require  not  a  superficial,  but 
a  thorough  and  radical  examination.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  render  it  impossible  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  perspicuous  and  engaging  style.  The 
poisonous  influence  of  a  subtle  scepticism  has 
been  extensively  diffused,  and  mingles  more  with 
the  principles  and  maxims  of  common  life  than 
most  men  are  aware  of.  Men  of  science  also  have 
frequently  been  strongly  infected  with  the  er- 
roneous doctrines  of  Hume,  and  some  other  acute 
reasoners.  All,  therefore,  are  interested  in  the 
inquiry.  If  allowed  to  remain,  the  mischief  will 
only  spread  farther  through  the  system.  It  is 
necessary  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil,  by 
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pointing  out^  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  true 
relations  of  philosophy  and  religion. 


The  author  was  led  to  undertake  this  very  diffi- 
cult and  important  investigation,  from  having,  at 
one  period,  suffered  much  from  the  erroneous  and 
ill-defined  notions  of  philosophy  above  alluded  to. 
He  sought  diligently,  in  the  writings  both  of  di* 
vines  and  philosophers,  for  a  satisfactry  solution 
of  the  difficulties,  and  had  these  afforded  it,  the 
present  treatise  never  would  have  been  written. 
But  there  is,  hitherto,  no  work  in  existence  which 
considers  in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner 
the  true  bearings  of  philosophy  upon  religion. 
Even  Bishop  Butler's  admirable  ^'  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature,"  rather  silences 
than  satisfies.  The  present  is,  therefore,  a  de- 
sideratum  both  in  philosophy  and  in  religion  ;  and 
being  the  result  of  a  deep  and  ardent  investigation 
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of  the  subject  through  seven  or  eight  years,  with 
a  single  eye  to  truth,  it  is  now  humbly  offered  to 
the  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  serviceable 
also  to  other  minds,  as  it  has  been,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  beneficial  to  the  author. 


Nor  is  he  without  some  expectation  that  it  may 
contribute  to  introduce  more  unity  of  opinion 
among  Christians,  and  may  tend  to  simplify  the 
study  of  theology  by  reducing  it  to  principles. 
The  roots  of  most  controversies  are  to  be  found 
in  preconceived  opinions,  and  false  philosophy ; 
and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  expelling  these 
erroneous  notions,  is  to  introduce  and  establish  a 
true  and  sound  philosophy,  on  a  firm  basis  of  clear 
and  simple  principles. 


And  now,  on  deliberately  surveying  the  work 
which  he  has  executed,  he  feels  deeply  humbled 
for  the  feebleness  with  which  he  has  addressed 
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himself  to  so  lofty  and  extensive  a  subject ;  yet 
not  without  a  mixture  of  gratitude  that  he  has 
been  enabled  even  thus  feebly  to  accomplish  it^  and 
a  humble  but  assured  hope  that  the  seed  of  truth, 
thus  sown  in  weakness,  shall  yet  be  raised  in 
power. 


20M  December y  1836. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IMPORTANCE   OP   THE   SUBJECT    TO   CHRISTIANS. 


^'  The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rock,  above 
the  rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inaccessible 
to  all  the  malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder 
breaks  below ;  and  those  more  terrible  instruments 
of  human  fury  reach  not  to  so  sublime  a  height. 
The  sage,  while  he  breathes  that  serene  air,  looks 
down  with  pleasure  mingled  with  compassion,  on 
the  errors  of  mistaken  mortals,  who  blindly  seek 
for  the  true  path  of  life,  and  pursue  riches,  nobility, 
honour  or  power  for  genuine  felicity." 

In  this  beautiful  passage  of  a  beautiful  essay, 
the  high  stronghold  of  philosophy  is  pictured  in 
an  engaging  and  dignified  manner,  such  as  may 
draw  from  the  weary  campaigner  a  sigh  for  its 
lofty  and  serene  security.  And  casting  a  wishfiil 
look  upon  its  towering  heigh);,  and  imposing  battle- 
ments, he  may  inquire^ — by  whom  is  this  fortress 
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tenanted,  what  standard  waves  over  its  walls? 
Alas  !  his  heart  may  faint  within  him,  when  he  is 
told,  that  there  dwell  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
there  floats  the  flag  of  infidelity,  there  the  careless 
and  happy  sentinel,  confident  in  his  impregnable 
rock,  derides  the  vain  efforts  of  the  humble  ser- 
vants of  religion,  and  boasts  that,  should  they 
attempt  to  scale,  the  lamest  and  blindest  of  the 
garrison  will  easily  drive  them  away.  But  thus 
it  is;  and  it  is  mournful  to  remember  that  the 
beautiful  extract  with  which  we  commenced,  is 
written  by  the  stoutest  opponent  of  revealed 
religion,  the  elegant  but  infidel  Hume.  And 
from  this  stronghold  of  theirs,  unbelievers  have 
ventured  to  sally  forth  with  the  weapons  of 
offensive  warfare,  and  have  made  not  always  un- 
successful inroads  upon  the  territory  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  author  of  the  Analogy  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  has,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  man,  supplied  Christians  with  the  weapons 
of  defence,  and  checked  the  encroachments  of  the 
infidel,  and  hemmed  him  within  his  walls.  But 
still  the  stronghold  is  not  hitherto  taken,  though 
the  resources  are  shortened.  Still  the  same  lan- 
gudge  of  defiance  is  held.  The  circle  of  the  evi- 
dences is  complete,  all  but  this  solitary  spot, 
which  still  holds  out,  a  fortress  of  infidelity  in  the 
heart  of  the  dominions  of  Christianity. 

The  reader  of  taste  may  perhaps  think  that  I 
have  too,  long  pursued  this  allegorical  method  of 
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speaking ;  but  he  will  presently  discover  a  reason 
for  it.  Christians  are  taught  to  regard  the  tem- 
poral kingdom  of  Judah  as  emblematical  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  the  fortunes  and 
history  of  David,  not  in  his  private  character, 
but  in  his  progress  to  the  throne,  or  as  king  of 
Israel,  do  therefore,  in  some  respect,  prefigure  the 
history  and  progress  of  Christianity.  Now  we 
behold  this  great  man,  taken  from  a  humble  con- 
dition, stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  armies 
of  the  living  God.  Crowned  with  victory,  we 
behold  him  followed  by  the  rejoicing  acclamations 
of  multitudes.  But  soon,  from  this  very  cause,  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  the  reigning  power,  we  find 
him  driven  into  the  wilderness  with  a  few  devoted 
followers,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  fol- 
lowed every  where  by  the  unrelenting  arm  of  per- 
secution,— an  exile  in  another  land,  the  protector 
and  friend  of  the  people  among  whom  he  dwells, 
and  receiving  that  toleration  and  protection  from 
the  Gentile  power,  which  was  denied  by  him, 
who,  though  rejected  by  God,  still  formally  held 
the  sceptre,  and  occupied  the  throne  of  Israel. 
At  length,  on  the  death  of  Saul,  David  is  pro- 
claimed king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  and,  after  a 
considerable  time  of  warfare  with  the  represen- 
tative of  the  house  of  the  deceased  monarch, 
who  still  was  recognised  by  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel,  he  is  finally  acknowledged  by  them  all 
as  their  lawful   and  anointed  sovereign.     What 
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is  the  first  enterprise  in  which  we  now  find  David 
engaged,  with  a  view  to  give  internal  union  to 
his  kingdom,  and  lasting  stability  to  his  throne  ? 
It  is  the  taking  of  the  fortress  of  Zion.  And 
what  was  the  fortress  of  Zion  ?  It  was  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  infidels  in  the  heart  of  the  do- 
minions of  Israel, — a  place  reputed  impregnable, 
where  the  Jebusite  insultingly  boasted  himself  in 
the  strength  of  his  natural  bulwarks. 

The  insulting  message  which  was  returned 
upon  David's  summoning  to  surrender,  and  the 
spirited  retort  of  their  own  words  which  was  made 
by  the  Israelite  in  his  order  for  the  assault,  are 
not  well  translated  in  the  authorized  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
generally  understood  by  commentators.  The 
whole  passage  ought  rather  to  be  read  thus. 

**  And  the  king  and  his  men  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, unto  the  Jebusites,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  And  they  spake  to  David  saying  *Thou 
shalt  not  come  up  hither;  for  if  [thou  do],  the 
lame  and  the  blind  will  drive  thee  away ;'  [this 
by  way  of  bravado  :]  saying  to  themselves,  David 
will  not  come  up  hither.  Nevertheless,  David 
took  the  stronghold  of  Zion :  the  same  is  the 
city  of  David.  And  David  said  on  that  day.  Now 
for  the  man  who  smites  the  Jebusites,  and  reaches 
within  their  entrenchments, — these  lame  and 
blind, — they  are  hated  of  David's  soul :  because 
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they  said,  (lame  and  blind  !)*  he  shall  not  come 
up  into  the  fortress." 

This  rendering  is  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew. 
And  that  there  was  no  proverb  excluding  the 
lame  and  blind  from  the  house  or  city  of  David, 
and  no  unnatural  prejudice  in  his  mind  against 
them,  such  as  the  common  rendering  would  im- 
ply, is  fully  proved  by  his  conduct  to  the  lame 
son  of  Saul,  whom  he  treated  with  every  kind- 
ness, and  affectionately  entertained  at  his  own 
table. 

The  result  of  the  taking  of  Zion,  was  the  com- 
plete consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in- 
ternal union,  foreign  conquest,  and  an  unparalleled 
extension  of  dominion. 


*  The  adjectives  nODI  "IW  lanie  and  blindy  are  here  in  the 
singular  number :  but  this  might  be,  although  they  were  used 
as  an  ejaculation,  in  reference  to  the  Jebusites  ;  these  infidels 
being  finely  represented  in  David*s  mind,  as  the  simple  em- 
bodiment of  lameness  and  blindness.  This  is  the  more  likely, 
because  the  article  is  not  prefixed  to  them,  as  it  is  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  same  passage.  Had  the  article  been  prefixed  they 
could  not  have  been  considered  as  an  ejaculation,  but  the  sen- 
tence must  then  have  been  translated,  **  Whence  they  say,  the 
lame  and  the  blind  shall  not  come  up  into  the  fortress :'' — that 
is,  this  was  the  origin  of  that  proverb,  in  which  the  unbelievers 
are  designated  as  the  lame  and  blind.  But  in  the  absence  of 
the  article,  I  prefer  the  rendering  which  has  been  given  above. 
An  ejaculation  necessarily  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  inde- 
clinable interjection. 
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Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  apply  all  this  history 
to  the  times  of  Christianity.  And  if  any  one 
inquires  what  Zion  is,  it  is  evidently,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  the  stronghold  of  philosophy,  which  we  have 
already  characterised.  This  must  be  taken  before 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  be  consolidated,  or 
his  universal  reign  commenced. 

It  is  therefore  at  once  evident  how  deeply  every 
man  should  feel  interested  in  a  work  professing 
the  object  which  I  have  assumed  for  this.  The 
pretension,  indeed,  may  at  first  seem  too  lofty, 
as  if  the  author  of  this  book  would  arrogate  to 
himself  a  parallelism  with  the  achievement  of  the 
monarch  of  Israel.  God  forbid!  He  does  but 
fight  as  a  humble  soldier  under  the  banner  of  thi 
Messiah,  —  ambitious  of  his  approbation,  and 
cheered  on  by  his  encouraging  voice,  "  Now  for 
the  man  who  smites  the  Jebusites  and  reaches 
within  their  intrenchments."  And  surely  he  may 
well  be  content  if,  boldly  prosecuting  the  assault, 
he  may  be  the  first  fairly  to  plant  the  standard  of 
Christen  the  rock  of  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Truth,  and  may  see  its  peaceful  ensign  at  length 
floating  over  the  high  ramparts  of  Philosophy. 
Humbly  confident  of  having  accomplished  what 
I  profess,  I  wait  with  lowly  and  submissive  re- 
verence the  decision  and  award  of  my  rightful 
King,  my  invincible  Leader,  who  is  **  God  over 
all  blessed  for  ever."  To  Him  belong  the  honour 
and  the  glory,  and  to  Him  alone  I  humbly  ascribe 
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them ;  for  his  word  is  indeed  a  light  unto  the  feet, 
and  a  lamp  unto  the  path. 

How  should  the  midnight  mariner  pilot  his  way 
into  a  sure  and  safe  harbour,  through  a  sea 
troubled  and  dark,  and  a  channel  perplexed  and 
intricate,  but  for  the  beacon  lights  exhibited  afar, 
by  the  Lord  of  that  peaceful  haven,  or  by  his 
servants  at  their  respective  stations.  Even  so, 
without  the  blessed  light  of  revelation,  my  feeble 
reason  never  could  have  reached  that  happy  port 
where  she  now  knows  herself  to  be  in  safety. 
Small  merit  to  the  man,  who,  with  so  true  a  beacon, 
has  brought  the  conclusions  of  reason  up  to  the 
port  of  Christianity :  but  everlasting  shame  to  him, 
who  may  hereafter  fail  to  follow  in  a  track  now 
easy,  and  may  lose  his  vessel  on  the  rocks,  for 
the  vanity  of  having  his  shipwreck  recorded. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  GENUINE  SPIRIT  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  the  study  of 
philosophy  is  so  common,  when  its  advances  in 
every  department  of  science  are  so  rapid,  and  its 
triumphs  so  great,  it  may  seem  superfluous  for  me 
to  write  upon  its  genuine  spirit.  But  wide  as  is 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  ardent  as  is  the 
pursuit  of  science,  we  need  only  to  look  abroad 
and  around  us,  to  be  convinced  that  the  genuine 
spirit  of  philosophy  is  very  imperfectly  understood, 
or  at  least  not  suflSciently  applied :  nay,  we  need 
only  to  look  within  our  own  minds  to  find  that  its 
influence  is  partial  and  incomplete.  Some  despise 
opinions  merely  because  they  are  old,  —  anti- 
quated as  they  call  them :  others  despise  them 
merely   because  they  are  modern,   and   do   not 
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carry  with  them  the  weight  of  antiquity.  The 
newness  of  an  opinion  is  to  the  one  class  a  great 
recommendation;  they  are  apt  to  extol  it  as  a 
grand  modem  discovery !  a  fresh  and  glorious 
proof  of  the  march  of  intellect!  To  the  other 
the  same  circumstance  of  its  newness  is  matter  of 
inveterate  prejudice ;  they  cannot  consent  to  give 
up  their  own  former  opinions  —  they  like  the 
good  old  way,  and  are  determined  to  adhere  to  it. 
The  different  age  and  circumstances  of  individuals 
render  some  more  liable  to  the  former  prejudice, 
some  to  the  latter;  and  at  different  times  the 
same  person  may  be  subject  to  both. 

One  class  of  minds  have  a  great  predilection 
for  what  is  great  and  vast ;  they  spurn  at  common- 
place ideas, — they  disdain  to  find  the  truth  some^ 
thing  plain,  and  easy,  and  simple,  — ^  they  cannot 
limit  their  strides  to  any  common  pace,  and  when 
the  truth  is  lying  in  the  way  before  them,  why, 
they  take  a  mighty  stride,  and  step  clear  over  it. 

Another  class  are  constantly  aiming  at  what  is 
deep  and  metaphysical.  Their  minds  are  engaged 
with  first  principles,  which  they  seek  out  and  set 
in  order,  ready  to  be  applied  as  tests  of  truth  or 
falsehood;  and  any  truth  which  disagrees  with 
their  favourite  first  principles  is  at  once  con- 
demned. Sometimes  the  process  of  its  examina* 
tion  resembles  an  electrical  experiment,  in  which, 
by  passing  an  electric  shock  through  a  piece  of 
gold  or  silver  leaf,  the  leaf  is  made  to  ignite,  and 
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pass  away  into  vapour.  They  take  a  potent  first 
principle,  and  apply  it  to  the  truth  under  investi- 
gation. The  effect  is  similar  to  what  I  have  de* 
scribed ;  there  is  a  flash,  and  then  the  truth  seems 
to  ascend  in  smoke <  Then  with  a  high  tone  of 
ridicule  the  metaphysician  asks  you  what  has 
become  of  your  truth,  and  he  laughs  at  you  for 
believing  that  it  was  a  truth  at  all.  In  such  a 
manner  the  truths  of  revelation  have  been  treated, 
and  thus  has  the  infidel  triumphed  in  his  own 
heart  and  laughed.  But  he  considered  not  that 
in  the  vapour  which  he  saw  ascending  after  the 
experiment,  in  that  illusive  form  the  indignant 
truth  fled  from  under  treatment  so  rough,  and 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  God,  there  to  bear 
testimony  against  him. 

Another  class  of  minds  have  no  fellow-feeling 
for  any  thing  that  is  not  plain,  and  simple,  and 
common-place.  Refinement  of  sentiment  they 
deride  under  the  name  of  poetical  stuff  and 
nonsense;  sublimity  of  feeling  they  sneer  at  as 
high'-flying ;  energy  of  thought  and  conduct  they 
stigmatise  as  enthusiasm.  Commend  them  to 
common  sense,  and  nothing  less  or  more  than 
common  sense>  and  by  no  means  bother  them 
with  metaphysics. 

But  I  have  no  intention  of  enumerating  all  the 
cases  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  is 
wanting.  I  only  wish  to  suggest  some  familiar 
cases  which  may  bear  me   out  in  my   general 
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assertion,  that,  even  in  this  philosophic  age,  the 
genuine  spirit  of  philosophy  is  little  influential. 
There  are  comparatively  few,  very  few,  who  love 
the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  —  who  will  consent  to 
adopt  it  whether  it  is  new  or  old,  lofty  or  com- 
mon-place, simple  or  complicated,  common  sense 
or  metaphysical,  poetical  or  not  poetical. 

It  is  obvious  that  what  I  have  said  applies  much 
more  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  than 
to  that  of  any  of  the  sciences  which  have  material 
phenomena  for  their  objects.  In  the  study  of  these, 
doubtless,  the  true  principles  of  philosophy  are 
generally  followed,  and  hence  the  amazing  success 
with  which  they  have  been  prosecuted.  But  in 
that  higher  range  of  philosophy  which  embraces  the 
living  part  of  the  universe,  the  relations  of  living 
agents  to  one  another,  and  the  duties  consequent 
upon  these  relations, — which  confines  not  its  views 
to  one  science,  but,  employing  the  deductions  of 
every  science  to  extend  its  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  universe,  considers 
the  whole  system  of  material  nature  in  connection 
with  the  world  of  mind,  and  rises  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God,  —  it  is  in  that  sublimest,  and 
most  interesting,  and  most  important  range  of 
philosophy,  that  we  find  men  chiefly  ignorant  of 
its  genuine  principles,  or  most  neglectful  of  their 
practical  employment.  Here  many  seem  to  have 
thought  that  they  had  fair  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  unbridled  imagination :  they  have  spurned  the 
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path  of  patient  inquiry,  and  have  risen  in  airy 
flights  above  the  world.  Philosophy  disowns 
such  conduct,  and  blushes  when  her  name  is 
associated  with  the  visions  of  these  votaries  of 
romance.  Others, of  darker  and  more  grovelling 
spirit  have  attempted  to  throw  over  the  whole 
field  the  mists  of  doubt  and  unbelief,  and  would 
chain  these  immortal  souls  down  to  the  earth  on 
which  we  tread,  engage  them  for  ever  in  the 
study  of  material  nature,  and  forbid  a  thought 
beyond  it.  Few,  perhaps,  there  are,  who  go  to 
all  the  extent  of  this,  but  there  are  many  degrees 
of  it,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  too  many  men 
of  science  are  more  or  less  chargeable  with  it. 
Analogous  to  these,  is  the  class  of  those  who  are 
too  much  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  the 
business  or  pleasures  of  the  world,  to  spare  time 
for  inquiries  after  truth,  —  truth  which  not  all 
their  wealth  can  purchase,  nor  all  their  business 
supersede,  nor  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world 
compensate.  And  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  controversial  writings  with  which  the  shops 
are  filled,  we  cannot  but  observe  with  a  sigh  that 
victory  more  than  truth  is  the  object  of  most  of 
their  authors,  in  much  of  what  they  say.  They 
seem  to  deceive  themselves  in  this  respect,  and, 
by  multiplying  ingenious  arguments  in  support  of 
a  position,  they  mistake  ingenuity  for  truth ;  and 
both  they  and  their  readers  are  apt  to  forget  that, 
if  an  opinion  be  wrong,  all  the  ingenuity  in  the 
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world  cannot  make  it  right.  Among  this  class  of 
writers  the  genuine  spirit  of  philosophy  is  little  to 
be  looked  for,  and  seldom  to  be  found.  If  we 
would  cherish  that  spirit,  we  must  enter  on  in- 
quiries not  in  the  pride  of  maintaining  an  opinion  : 
Philosophy,  Lord  Bacon  justly  and  beautifully 
observes,  must  be  entered,  like  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  child. 

And  here  I  may  be  permitted  incidentally  to 
observe,  that  in  this  we  have  a  manifestation  of 
the  wisdom  which  dictated  the  sacred  oracles  of 
truth,  —  in  their  insisting  so  much  on  the  necessity 
of  humility.  For  pride  shuts  up  the  avenues  by 
which  truth  may  find  its  entrance  to  the  mind, 
and  humility  opens  them.  Scepticism  pretends 
to  doubt  only  from  the  impartiality  with  which  it 
views  different  opinions;  but  impartiality  is  no 
feature  of  its  character.  Scepticism  is  the  oflF- 
spring  of  pride,  and  by  pride  the  infidel  is  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  doubt.  Could  his  mind  be 
brought  to  humility,  he  would  then  weigh  opinions 
in  a  more  impartial  balance,  and  the  truth  would 
preponderate.  The  sceptic  puts,  it  is  true,  oppo- 
site opinions  into  the  two  scales,  but  then  the 
pride  of  scepticism  holds  the  beam  of  the  balance 
firmly  by  the  centre,  determined  to  maintain  an 
unnatural  equilibrium.  In  this  respect,  then, 
how  much  superior  is  the  wisdom  of  the  scrip- 
tures to  that  of  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy, 
which  were  all  too  much  chargeable  with  pride. 
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most  of  them>  indeed,  esteeming  it  a  virtue!  Of 
these  and  every  other  school  of  philosophy  which 
eitiier  has  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  revelation,  or 
iias  spurned  it,  one  sentence  may  be  pronounced, 
— they  are  all  ignorant  of  the  great  secret  of 
impartial  judgment  —  Humility. 

Having  adverted  to  the  unphilosophic  spirit  in 
which  the  sceptic  views  things,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  cite  the  account  which  one  of  the 
greatest  sceptics  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
maintained  his  own  mind  in  a  state  of  doubt. 
Mr.  Hume,  at  the   end   of  his  treatise  on  the 
"  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  after  adverting  to 
the  marks  of  an  intelligent  Creator  and  Governor 
which  exist  in  the   universe,  and  stating  some 
difficulties,  has  the  following  concluding  sentence : 
'^  The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexpli- 
cable mystery.     Doubt,  uncertainty,  suspense  of 
judgment,  appear  the  only  result  of  our  most 
accurate  scrutiny  concerning  this  subject.     But 
such  is  the  frailty  of  human  reason,  and  such  the 
irresistible  contagion  of  opinion,  that  even  this 
deliberate  doubt  could  scarcely  be  upheld,  did  we 
not  enlarge  our  view,  and,  opposing  one  species 
of  superstition  to  another,"  (it  will  be  observed 
that  by  superstition  he  means   to  designate  the 
Christian  religion  equally  with  Paganism,)  *'  set 
them  a-quarrelling,  while  we   ourselves,  during 
their  fury    and    contention,   happily    make   our 
escape  into  the  calm  though  obscure  regions  of 
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philosophy."  And  this,  then,  is  the  candour 
which  Mr.  Hume  has  used  on  the  subject!  By 
his  own  confession,  his  mind  could  hardly  have 
maintained  itself  in  a  state  of  scepticism,  but  for 
the  miserable  expedient  of  playing  oflF  one  religion 
against  another,  without  impartially  examining 
the  claims  of  any.  When  his  mind  seemed  to 
lean  for  a  moment,  perhaps,  towards  Christianity, 
he  called  immediately  into  his  view  all  other 
religions  with  all  their  absurdities,  and  singling 
out  all  the  seeming  incongruities  of  Christianity, 
and  all  the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  moral 
government  of  God,  which  may  contribute  to 
perplex,  in  any  way,  the  evidence  for  the  moral 
character  and  very  existence  of  God,  he  set  the 
whole  a-quarrelling,  as  he  calls  it,  and  so  made 
his  escape  into  '*  the  calm  though  obscure  regions 
of  philosophy."  But  deprive  philosophy  of  the 
idea  of  an  All-wise,  Almighty,  and  All-holy  Being, 
who  first  created  and  now  governs  the  universe, 
and  what  does  she  become  ?  Her  features  may 
be  calm,  they  may  still  retain  some  lingering 
beauty ;  but  it  is  the  calmness  of  death, 

•*So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there  ; 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath. 

But  beauty,  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay." 
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For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  subject  I  have 
digressed  somewhat  from  the  train  of  thought 
which  I  have  principally  followed.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  what  has  been  said  may  contribute 
to  elucidate  that  just  and  beautiful  principle  of 
Bacon,  that  the  kingdom  of  philosophy  must  be 
entered,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  little  child: — free  from  the  pride  of  main- 
taining preconceived  opinions,  —  free  from  the 
pride  of  maintaining  doubt,  unbelief,  or  scep- 
ticism,— free  from  an  overweening  love  of  what 
is  new  and  original, — free  from  every  thing 
but  a  simple  single-hearted  desire  after  truth. 

A  modest  estimate  of  the  powers  of  our  own 
minds  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  philosophy, 
if  it  be  accompanied  by  a  steady  determination 
to  use  them  to  the  uttermost.  There  is  a  false 
spirit  of  modesty  which  leads  some  to  plead  the 
littleness  of  their  own  faculties  as  an  excuse  for 
doing  nothing.  This  is  not  modesty ;  it  is  a  mere 
excuse  for  the  indulgence  of  supine  indolence. 
Nor  can  true  modesty  lead  any  one  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  those  faculties  with  which  he 
has  been  endowed ;  for  a  man  should  remember 
that  in  despising,  or  affecting  to  despise,  his 
powers  of  mind,  he  despises  what  is  not  his 
own,  but  God's.  And  he  who  finds  ground  for 
forming  a  high  estimate  of  his  powers  ought  to 
know  that  the  merit  is  not  his  own,  but  God's 
— that  greater  talents  bring  along  with  them  a 
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heavier  responsibility,  —  and  that  his  own  su- 
periority gives  him  no  right  to  despise  the  facul- 
ties of  others.  In  their  most  perfect  state  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  are  very  limited,  but, 
whatever  they  be,  it  is  our  duty  to  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  it  is  equally  our  duty  to 
cherish  a  spirit  of  humility,  for,  as  I  said  before, 
humility  keeps  the  mind  open  to  conviction,  but 
pride  tends  to  shut  the  door  against  the  admission 
of  truth. 


CHAPTER  U. 


ANALOGY    OF    MENTAL    AND    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  inquirer  into  the  philosophy  of  mind  and 
morals  may  derive  some  useful  hints  from  the 
sister  science  of  Physics,  with  regard  both  to  the 
mode  in  which  his  investigations  should  be  carried 
on,  and  the  spirit  in  which  apparent  anomalies 
should  be  considered.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
practice  with  philosophers  of  a  certain  class  to 
proceed  on  what  they  have  denominated  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense ;  that  is,  to  assume  as  the 
basis  of  their  reasonings  those  ideas  and  views  of 
things,  which,  from  our  common  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances, naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  all,  or 
most  men,  and  are  found  sufficiently  accurate  for 
all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  For,  although 
for  all  common  uses  they  may  be  quite  good,  and 
may  lead  to  no  absurdity  either  of  practice  or 
opinion,  yet,  when  used  as  a  basis  for  remote 
philosophical  conclusions,  they  may  lead  to  in- 

c  2 
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conceivable  errors.  The  line  of  truth  and  the  line 
of  common  sense  may  seem  perfectly  parallel  for 
the  short  space  to  which  the  latter  is  usually 
drawn;  but  yet,  when  produced  to  a  great  length, 
they  may  be  found  diverging  to  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  each  other.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  Ptolemaic  first  principles  to  which  common 
sense  does  not  incline  us  to  assent.  We  all  na- 
turally look  upon  the  earth  as  at  rest,  and  as  the 
centre  round  which  all  the  heavens  move,  until 
philosophy  has  informed  us  better.  Nor  is  our 
error  in  this  inconvenient  for  most  of  the  common 
purposes  of  life :  but  what  a  mass  of  confusion 
and  error  was  raised  upon  that  foundation !  By 
assuming  the  earth  as  a  fixed  point  in  the  natural 
world,  the  most  erroneous  conclusions  were  formed 
with  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  other  bodies  in 
the  universe; — by  assuming  common  sense  as  a 
fixed  point  in  the  moral  world,  we  shall  perhaps 
form  ideas  of  those  truths  which  lie  without  the 
pale  of  common  sense  no  less  erroneous. 

It  will  of  course  be  said,  "  What  then  are  we 
to  do?  In  what  other  way  can  we  proceed?" 
To  answer  this  question  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  natural 
philosophy.  There,  the  Jirst  step  has  been  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  our  world  in  respect  of 
motion  and  rest ;  the  nea^t,  to  ascertain  the  real 
motions  of  the  other  planetary  bodies  in  relation 
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to  the  centre  of  the  system,  by  making  allowance 
for  the  effect  produced  on  their  apparent  motion 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  the 
last,  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  relations  of  all 
the  bodies  to  the  centre,  to  the  earth,  and  to  each 
other.     When  natural  philosophy  began  her  ca- 
reer, the  starry  heavens  were  indeed  an  object  of 
transcendant  splendour,  fitted  to  attract  her  ad- 
miring gaze,  and  raise  her  aspirations  after  know- 
ledge.    But  the  courses  of  the  planets  seemed 
intricate  and  confused,  now  advancing,  now  sta- 
tionary, now  retrograde,  and  all  irregular,  —  the 
moon  by  turns  waxing  and  waning,  and  the  sun 
pursuing  an  oblique  path  in  the  ecliptic,  some- 
times appearing  to  engage  in  conflict  with  the 
moon,  and  to  hide  his  face  behind  her  darkened 
orb,  —  the  whole  presenting  a  variety  of  pheno- 
mena which  perplexed  the  wise,  and,^working"on 
dark  phantasies  of  superstition,  astonishedjj;and 
troubled  the  nations.     But  when  science,  by  pur- 
suing steadily   the  track   which   I   have  lightly 
traced,  attained  her  noon-day  height,  the  apparent 
confusion  and  intricacy  vanished,  and  the  universe 
assumed  an  aspect  of  beautiful  order  and  noble 
simplicity. 

And  if  we  aim  at  success  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  and  morals,  the  track  which  we  must  pursue 
is  quite  analogous.  The  department  of  the  uni- 
verse which  engages  our  attention  here  is  still 
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more  glorious  than  that  which  forms  the  province 
of  physical  science.  In  that^  our  attention  is 
directed  to  inanimate  matter,  and  the  varying 
relations  of  its  particles  or  masses,  with  the  laws 
by  which  these  are  regulated;  but  in  this,  we 
have  to  contemplate  the  mutual  relations  of 
living  agents  to  one  another  and  to  God,  to  de- 
duce from  these  their  respective  duties,  and  to 
ascertain  the  general  laws  of  the  moral  universe. 
The  field  is  wide  and  glorious,  the  apparent  con- 
fusion of  jarring  passions  and  principles  and  con- 
flicting interests  is  discouraging,  and  in  the  go- 
vernment of  God  here,  as  in  the  material  world, 
there  are  apparent  retrograde  movements  and 
stationary  seasons  ;  nor  can  we  at  all  times  discern 
the  steady  and  progressive  line  of  justice  and 
benevolence  guiding  all  events.  Yet  we  may  rest 
assured  that  that  line  is  ever  followed  in  all  the 
providence  of  God.  The  anomalies  to  which  1 
have  alluded  should  make  us  examine  more 
closely,  first,  the  motions  and  tendencies  of  our 
own  minds.  The  eye  of  the  judgment  has  no 
stationary  spot  from  which  to  look  upon  the  moral 
universe;  the  mind  in  which  it  resides  is  itself 
changing  its  relations  to  other  minds,  and  its 
active  powers  are  ever  in  motion.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  which  we  take  in  this  branch  of  philo- 
sophy, must  be  a  strict  investigation  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  tendencies  of  our  own  minds.     When 
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this  knowledge  is  attained^  and  due  allowance 
made  for  the  misapprehensions  to  which  these 
make  us  liable,  the  moral  universe  of  God  will 
appear  in  a  new  light,  his  providence  will  be  fully 
justified;  beauty,  order,  and  simplicity  will  be 
every  where  beheld;  and  God  will  be  glorified 
in  all. 


CHAPTER  III. 


OF  POWER,  CAUSE,  AND  EFFECT. 


Much  has  of  late  been  said  and  written  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflFect ;  and 
philosophers  have  diflFered,  or  seemed  to  differ, 
considerably  as  to  its  nature.  Dr.  Brown  has 
considered  the  subject  at  the  commencement  of 
his  Lectures  on  the  Mind,  and  has  grounded  the 
whole  arrangement  of  his  work  on  the  views 
which  he  entertained  regarding  this  relation.  Of 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  general 
arrangement  which  he  has  adopted  it  is  foreign  to 
my  present  purpose  to  say  any  thing ;  but  I  can- 
not so  lightly  pass  over  the  principles  which  led 
to  its  adoption.  The  question  is  fundamental  in 
philosophy,  and  although  it  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  it  is  necessary,  in  deference  to 
so  eloquent  and  popular  a  writer,  to  give  it  an 
early  consideration.  It  may  perhaps  be  satisfac- 
tory to  treat  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  history 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  dispute  regarding 
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it,  analysing,  as  we  go  along,  the  opinions  of  the 
successive  writers. 

The  world  had  been  entertained  by  philoso* 
phers,  and  especially  by  Des  Cartes,  with  an 
opinion  that  many  of  the  ideas  which  we  possess 
were  the  original  impress  of  the  Creator,  and  had 
existed  in  our  minds  since  the  commencement  of 
our  life,  being  brought  along  with  us  into  the 
world.  Some  men  conceived,  after  Plato,  that 
those  ideas  had  been  acquired  in  a  pre-existent 
state,  and  were  the  fruits  of  our  experience 
while  there;  but  others,  disclaiming  this  hypo- 
thesis, adopted  the  opinion  that  they  were  im- 
pressed on  us  at  our  creation,  and  formed,  as  it 
were,  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  minds.  To 
confute  this  opinion  was  a  principal  object  of  Mr. 
Locke  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Understand- 
ing. That  eminent  philosopher,  subjecting  our 
ideas  to  a  strict  and  close  examination,  analysed 
the  materials  from  which  they  are  compounded^ 
and  shewed  that  they  are  all  derived  from  two 
sources,  namely,  sensation  and  reflection,  under 
the  latter  of  which  he  designed  to  comprehend 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  operations  of  all  the 
powers  of  our  minds.  In  prosecuting  this  object^ 
however,  like  a  candid  lover  of  truth,  he  assumed 
our  ideas  to  be  such  as  they  are,  and  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  them  one  by  one  to  his  views  of  their 
origin.  If  the  origin  of  one  of  these  ideas  could 
not  hav6  been  accounted  for  consistently  with  his; 
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views^  he  felt  that  those  views  must  be  abandoned 
in  so  far  as  they  disclaimed  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
nate ideas.  For  had  it  been  but  one  idea,  that  one 
must  have  been  accounted  innate.  Mr.  Locke's 
work  is  an  excellent  piece  of  inductive  reasoning. 
Its  venerable  author  would  have  rejected  with 
disdain  the  thought  oijirst  setting  up  the  general 
principle  that  we  had  no  innate  ideas,  the  whole 
being  obtained  by  sensation  and  reflection,  and 
then  pretending  to  tell  men,  by  this  te&t,  what 
ideas  they  had  and  what  they  had  not;  but  he 
assumed  our  ideas  to  be  such  as  they  are  felt  and 
known  to  be,  and,  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
each,  ascended  to  this  general  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hume,  however,  with  his  usual  acuteness 
and  penetration,  has  seen  fit  to  reverse  Mr.  Locke's 
steps.  The  proposition  that  we  had  no  ideas  but 
by  sensation  and  reflection,  had  become  established 
in  men's  minds,  and  Mr.  Hume  knew  that  it  might 
long  retain  its  influence,  although  the  reasoning 
on  which  it  was  based  should  be  slyly  invalidated. 
It  is  probable  that  even  his  own  mind  was  the 
dupe  of  this  illusion ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  he 
employed  this  proposition  to  overthrow  the  very 
principles  on  which  it  is  itself  founded.  ^*  All  our 
ideas,"  says  he,*  **  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our 
impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible 

Hume's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding,  section  vii. 
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for  us  to  think  of  anything  which  we  have  not 
antecedently  felt,  either  by  our  external  or  in- 
ternal senses.  To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore, 
with  the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection, 
let  us  examine  its  impression ;  and  in  order  to  find 
the  impression  with  greater  certainty,  let  us  search 
for  it  in  all  the  sources  from  which  it  may  possibly 
be  derived.  When  we  look  about  us  towards 
external  objects  and  consider  the  operation  of 
causes,  we  are  never  able  in  a  single  instance  to 
discover  any  power  or  necessary  connection — any 
quality  which  binds  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and 
renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the 
other.  We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in 
fact  follow  the  other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard 
ball  is  attended  with  motion  in  the  second.  This 
is  the  whole  that  appears  to  the  outward  senses. 
The  mmd  feels  no  sentiment  or  inward  impression 
from  this  succession  of  objects;  consequently 
there  is  not,  in  any  single  particular  instance  of 
cause  and  effect,  any  thing  which  can  suggest  the 
idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection." 

"  It  appears,"  he  proceeds,  in  the  second  part 
of  the  same  essay,  **  that  in  single  instances  of 
the  operation  of  bodies,  we  never  can,  by  our  ut- 
most scrutiny,  discover  any  thing  but  one  event 
following  another,  without  being  able  to  compre- 
hend any  force  or  power  by  which  the  cause  ope- 
rates, or  any  connection  between  it  and  its  sup- 
posed   effect.      The    same    difficulty   occurs   in 
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contemplating  the  operations  of  mind  on  body^ 
where  we  observe  the  motion  of  the  latter  to  fol- 
low upon  the  volition  of  the  former,  but  are  not 
able  to  observe  or  conceive  the  tie  which  binds 
together  the  motion  and  volition,  or  the  energy  by 
which  the  mind  produces  this  effect.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  will  over  its  own  faculties  and  ideas  is 
not  a  whit  more  comprehensible ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  there  appears  not,  throughout  all  na- 
ture, any  one  instance  of  connection  which  is 
conceivable  by  us.  All  events  seem  entirely  loose 
and  separate.  One  event  follows  another,  but  we 
never  can  observe  any  tie  between  them.  They 
seem  conjoined,  but  never  connected.  But  as  we 
can  have  no  idea  of  any  thing  which  never  ap- 
peared to  our  outward  sense  or  inward  sentiment, 
the  necessary  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  we 
have  no  idea  of  connection  or  power  at  all,  and 
that  these  words  are  absolutely  without  any  mean- 
ing when  employed  either  in  philosophical  reason- 
ings  or  common  life. 

**But  there  still  remains  one  method  of  avoiding 
this  conclusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not 
yet  examined.  When  any  natural  object  or  event 
is  presented,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  by  any  sagacity 
or  penetration,  to  discover,  or  even  conjecture* 
without  experience,  what  event  will  result  from  it, 
or  to  carry  our  foresight  beyond  that  object,  which 
is  immediately  present  to  the  memory  and  senses. 
Even  after  one  instance  or  experiment,  where  we 
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have  observed  a  particular  event  to  follow  upon 
another,  we  are  not  entitled  to  form  a  general  rule, 
or  foretell  what  will  happen  in  like  cases;  it  being 
justly  esteemed  an  unpardonable  temerity  to  judge 
of  the  whole  course  of  nature  from  one  single  ex- 
periment, however  accurate  or  certain.*  But 
when  one  particular  species  of  events  has  always, 
in  all  instances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we 
make  no  longer  any  scruple  of  foretelling  the  one, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  other,  and  of  employ- 
ing that  reasoning  which  can  alone  assure  us  of 
any  matter  of  fact  or  existence.  We  then  call  the 
one  object  Cause,  and  the  other  Effect.  We  sup- 
pose that  there  is  some  connection  between  them ; 
some  power  in  the  one  by  which  it  infallibly  pro- 
duces the  other,  and  operates  with  the  greatest 
certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 

•*  It  appears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary 
connection  among  events,  arises  from  a  number  of 
similar  instances  which  occur,  of  the  constant 
conjunction  of  these  events,  nor  can  that  idea  ever 
be  suggested  by  one  of  these  instances,  surveyed 
in  all  possible  lights  and  positions.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  a  number  of  instances,  different  from 
every  single  instance,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
exactly  similar ;  except  only,  that,  after  a  repeti- 

♦  This  statement  is  altogether  erroneous.  One  experiment, 
where  the  circumstances  are  fully  known,  is  always  esteemed 
perfe  ctly  decisive  and  satisfactory. 
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tioD  of  similar  instances,  the  mind  is  carried  by 
habit,  upon  the  appearance  of  one  event,  to  expect 
its  usual  attendant,  and  to  believe  that  it  will 
exist.  This  connection,  therefore,  which  we  feel 
in  the  mind,  this  customary  transition  of  the  ima- 
gination from  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  is 
the  sentiment  or  impression  from  which  we  form 
the  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection.  Nothing 
farther  is  in  the  case.  Contemplate  it  on  all  sides, 
you  will  never  find  any  other  origin  of  that  idea. 
This  is  the  sole  difference  between  one  instance, 
from  which  we  can  never  receive  the  idea  of  con- 
nection, and  a  number  of  similar  instances  by 
which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  time  a  man  saw 
the  communication  of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by 
the  shock  of  two  billiard  balls,  he  could  not  pro- 
nounce that  the  one  event  was  connected,  but  only 
that  it  was  conjoined  with  the  other.  After  he  has 
observed  several  instances  of  this  nature,  he  then 
pronounces  them  to  be  connected.  What  altera- 
tion has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea  of 
connection  ?  Nothing,  but  that  he  now  feels  these 
events  to  be  connected  in  his  imagination,  and  can 
readily  foretel  the  existence  of  one,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that 
one  object  is  connected  with  another,  we  mean 
only  that  they  have  acquired  a  connection  in  our 
thought,  and  gave  rise  to  this  inference,  by 
which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  existence. 
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a  conclusion   which  is  somewhat  extraordinary, 
but  which  seems  founded  on  sufficient  evidence." 
Inference  !    What  inference  ?     The  inference 
by  which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  ex- 
istence !    Well  may  Mr.  Hume  call  it  a  '*  some- 
what extraordinary"  inference.     But  if  he  allows 
us  to  infer  at  all,  why  not  allow  us  at  once  to 
infer,  that  where  there  is  a  change,  there  must  be 
power  producing  it.     Or,  does  Mr.  Hume  mean 
only  that  anticipation  of  the  one  event,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  other,  which  might  arise  from 
the  uniform  association  of  their  ideas  in  our  minds? 
This  is  all  that  is  consistent  with  his  views,  but 
that  this  is  not  all  he  meant,  the  reader  may  be 
satisfied,  by  casting  his  eyes  a  little  way  back, 
where  he  says,  "  We  then  call  the  one   object 
Cause,  the  other  Effect.     We  suppose,"  (or  infer, 
for  the  words  are  here  synonimous),  *'  that  there 
is  some  connection  between  them ;  some  power  in 
the  one,  by  which  it  infallibly  produces  the  other, 
and  operates    with  the  greatest    certainty    and 
strongest  necessity."    We  may  be  permitted  to 
inquire  whether  this  inference  be  an  impression 
or  an  idea.     An  idea  it  could  not  be,  for  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Hume,  is  always  weaker  than 
the  impression  from  which  it  is  derived  :  but  this 
is  stronger,  infinitely  stronger,  than  any,  or  all  of 
the  impressions  from  which  it  could  possibly  be 
copied.   And  if  it  be  an  impression,  why  endeavour 
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to  trace  its  origin  from  a  pack  of  impressions  and 
ideas  that  could  never  give  it  birth  ? — it  must  be 
original  and  innate.  But  Mr.  Hume  never  could 
have  consented  to  this  ?  it  would  have  ruined  some 
fine  speculations.  What,  then^  shall  we  do  with 
this  INFERENCE?  Discard  it,  abolish  it — away 
with  such  a  notion  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  Mr.  Hume's  notions.  If  it  be 
asked,  why  Mr.  Hume  tolerated  it,  the  answer  is 
plain :  it  was  to  give  his  reasoning  a  greater  air  of 
plausibility,  to  render  it  less  shocking  to  common 
sense,  and  so  mislead  the  unwary  reader — just  as 
poison  is  more  readily  swallowed  when  mixed  up 
with  wholesome  and  ordinary  food. 

Mr.  Hume's  reasoning,  therefore,  if  it  proves 
anything,  proves  that  we  have  no  idea  of  power 
or  necessary  connection  at  all !  The  substance  of 
it  may  be  stated  in  the  following  syllogism : — 

— ^We  have  no  ideas  but  what  are  received  by 
sensation  or  reflection. 

— The  idea  of  power,  or  necessary  connection, 
is  not  received  by  either  of  these  sources. 

— ^Therefore,  we  have  no  such  idea. 

The  first  proposition  in  this  syllogism  is  no  ways 
self-evident,  but  had  been  proved  by  Mr.  Locke  : 
and  how  ? — by  shewing  that  our  ideas  of  colour, 
sound,  time,  space,  power ^  &c.,  which  form  the 
elements  of  all  our  more  complicated  ideas,  are 
all  derived  either  from  sensation  or  reflection. 
Consequently  we  know  the  major  premiss  to  be 
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true,  only  by  admitting  the  minor  to  be  false.  If 
then  Mr.  Hum^  thought  Mr.  Locke's  account  of 
the  origin  of  our  idea  of  power  unsatisfactory,— if 
he  was  convinced  that  that  idea  is  not  derived  from 
sensation  or  reflection, — what  ought  to  have  been 
his  conclusion  ?  Why  certainly,  that  Mr.  Locke 
was  premature  in  asserting  his  general  proposition, 
that  these  are  the  only  sources  of  our  ideas.  But 
this  did  not  suit  Mr.  Hume's  taste.  He  was  un- 
willing, when  reasoning  men  out  of  their  ideas  of 
body  and  spirit  and  every  other  irrational  whimsy, 
to  leav€  untouched  so  formidable  an  idea  as  that  of 
power.  I  do  not  mean,  in  what  1  have  said,  to 
condemn  Mr.  Locke's  views ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  only  persuaded  that  Mr.  Hume  did  not  under- 
stand them.  But,  waving  the  discussion  of  this, 
I  return  to  Mr.  Hume. 

Having  thus  denied  us  the  idea  of  power  or 
necessary  connection,  and  asserted  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  any  connection  whatever  between  a  cause 
and  its  effect,  except  what  arises  from  the  custo- 
mary association  of  our  own  ideas  of  two  objects 
or  events,  Mr,  Hume  defines  a  cause  to  be  **  An 
object  followed  by  another,  and  where  all  the  ob- 
jects similar  to  the  first  are  followed  by  objects 
similar  to  the  second  :"  or  *' An  object  followed  by 
another,  and  whose  appearance  always  conveys 
the  thought  to  that  other."  The  first  is,  perhaps, 
suflficiently  distinctive  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
a  definition  : — the  second  is  totally  inadequate. 

D 
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Dr.  Reid  set  himself  to  refute  Mr.  Hutne^s 
opinions  regarding  power,  and  has  made  some 
good  observations  on  the  subject  in  his  first  essay 
on  the  active  powers  of  man.  Unhappily,  Mr. 
Locke  is  involved  by  him  in  the  same  condemnation 
with  Mr.  Hume.  But  this  only  arises  from  Mr. 
Locke's  meaning  having  been  misunderstood.  In 
so  far,  however,  as  Dr.  Reid  confines  himself  to 
Mr.  Hume's  ideas,  his  observations  are  fair  and 
just.  He  complains  of  the  hardship  of  being  re- 
quired to  prove  that  we  have  the  idea  in  question, 
and  quotes  an  observation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  next 
to  the  ridicule  of  denying  an  evident  truth,  is  that 
of  taking  much  pains  to  prove  it:  yet,  out  of  respect 
to  that  ingenious  writer,  he  does  endeavour  to  prove 
it.  I  fear  that  his  arguments  are  not  all  conclu- 
sive against  his  adversaries,  although  they  are  all 
consistent  with  his  own  views,  and,  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  inconsistency  of  the  arguments  of  his 
opponents,  this  is  no  little  praise.  But  leaving 
these  arguments  to  stand  or  fall  as  they  may,  I 
would  advert  to  some  excellent  observations  which 
follow  concerning  the  phenomena  of  nature.  When 
the  reader  has  considered  these,  he  will  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  justice  of  some  aspersions  of  a 
later  writer. 

**  With  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,"* 

•  Active  Powers,  Essay  I.  Chap.  vi. 
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says  the  Doctor,  "  the  important  end  of  knowing 
their  causes,  besides  gratifying  our  curiosity,  is, 
that  we  may  know  when  to  expect  them,  or  how 
to  bring  them  about.  This  is  very  often  of  real 
importance  in  life :  and  this  purpose  is  served,  by 
knowing  what,  by  the  course  of  nature,  goes  before 
them  and  is  connected  with  them ;  and  this  we  call 
the  CAUSE  of  such  a  phenomenon. 

**  If  a  magnet  be  brought  near  to  a  mariner's 
compass,  the  needle,  which  was  before  at  rest, 
immediately  begins  to  move,  and  bends  its  course 
towards  the  magnet,  or  perhaps  the  contrary  way. 
If  an  unlearned  sailor  is  asked  the  cause  of  this 
motion  of  the  needle,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  an  answer. 
He  tells  you  it  is  the  magnet,  and  the  proof  is 
clear ;  for  reniove  the  magnet  and  the  effect  ceases  : 
bring  it  near,  and  the  effect  is  again  produced.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  to  sense,  that  the  magnet  is 
the  cause  of  this  effect. 

**  A  Cartesian  philosopher  enters  deeper  into  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon.  He  observes,  that  the 
magnet  does  not  touch  the  needle,  and,  therefore, 
can  give  it  no  impulse.  He  pities  the  ignorance 
of  the  sailor.  The  effect  is  produced,  says  he,  by 
magnetic  effluvia,  or  subtile  matter,  which  passes 
from  the  magnet  to  the  needle,  and  forces  it  from 
its  place.  He  can  even  show  you  in  a  figure, 
where  these  magnetic  effluvia  issue  from  the  mag- 
net, what  round  they  take,  and  what  way  they 
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return  home  again.  And  thus  he  thinks  he  com- 
prehends perfectly  how,  and  by  what  cause,  the 
motion  of  the  needle  is  produced. 

'*  A  Newtonian  philosopher,  inquires  what  proof 
can  be  offered  for  the  existence  of  magnetic  effluvia, 
and  can  find  none.  He,  therefore,  holds  it  as  a 
fiction,  a  hypothesis ;  and  he  has  learned  that 
hypotheses  ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature.  He  confesses  his  ignorance  of 
the  real  cause  of  this  motion,  and  thinks,  that  his 
business,  as  a  philosopher,  is  only  to  find  from  ex- 
periment the  laws  by  which  it  is  regulated  in  all 
cases. 

**  These  three  persons  differ  much  in  their  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  the  real  cause  of  this  pheno- 
menon ;  and  the  man  who  knows  most,  is  he  who 
is  sensible  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Yet,  all  the  three  speak  the  same  language,  and 
acknowledge  that  the  cause  of  this  motion  is 
the  attractive  or  repulsive  power  of  the  magnet. 

*'The  grandest  discovery  ever  made  in  natural 
philosophy,  was  that  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
which  opens  such  a  view  of  our  planetary  system, 
that  it  looks  like  something  divine.  But  the 
author  of  this  discovery  was  perfectly  aware,  that 
he  discovered  no  real  cause,  but  only  the  law 
or  rule,  according  to  whicR  the  unknown  cause 
operates. 

**  Natural  philosophers,  who  think  accurately, 
have  a  precise  meaning  to  the  terms  they  use  in 
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the  science ;  and  when  they  pretend  to  show  the 
cause  of  any  phenomenon  of  nature,  they  mean  by 
the  cause,  a  law  of  nature,  of  which  that  phenome- 
non is  a  necessary  consequence. 

'*The  whole  object  of  natural  philosophy,  as 
Newton  expressly  teaches,  is  reducible  to  these 
two  heads;  first,  by  just  induction  from  experiment 
and  observation,  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  then  to  apply  those  laws  to  the  solution  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  This  was  all  that  this  great 
philosopher  attempted,  and  all  that  he  thought 
attainable.  And  this,  indeed,  he  attained  in  a 
great  measure,  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  our 
planetary  system,  and  with  regard  to  the  rays  of 
light. 

**  But  supposing  that  all  the  phenomena  that 
fall  within  the  reach  of  our  senses,  were  accounted 
for  from  general  laws  of  nature,  justly  deduced 
from  experience ;  that  is,  supposing  natural  phi- 
losophy brought  to  its  utmost  perfection,  it  does 
not  discover  the  efficient  cause  of  any  one  phe- 
nomenon in  nature. 

**The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according  to 
which  the  effects  are  produced ;  but  there  must  be 
a  cause  which  operates  according  to  these  rules. 
The  rules  of  navigation  never  navigated  a  ship. 
The  rules  of  architecture  never  built  a  house." 

Enough  has  been  quoted  from  Dr.  Reid,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  chapter.  And,  without 
making  any  remarks  on  it,  we  proceed  to  consider 
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what  Dr.  Brown  has  written  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

This  eloquent  and  ingenious  writer  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  defence  of  Mr.  Hume's  notion 
in  all  its  leading  features,  and  denies  that  we 
have  any  notion  of  power,  except  the  uniform  con- 
junction of  events  in  any  sequence.  A  cause,  ac- 
cording to  him,  never  in  any  case  means  any  thing 
more  than  a  uniform  and  invariable  antecedent ; 
and  power  is  the  mere  fact  of  immediate  and  in- 
variable antecedent. 

'*  Without  experience,"  he  observes,*  "we  could 
not  predict  that  on  the  application  of  a  spark,  gun- 
powder would  detonate,  and  that  snow  would  not. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  one  or 
the  other  that  could  lead  to  any  such  conclusion. 
Without  experience  we  could  not  know  that  a  ball 
in  motion,  when  it  meets  another  at  rest,  should 
force  that  other  to  quit  its  place.  But  experience 
teaches  us  the  past  only,  not  the  future ;  why  is  it 
then  that  we  believe  that  continual  similarity  of 
the  future  to  the  past,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least 
is  implied  in  our  notion  of  power?  A  stone  tends 
to  the  earth  —  A  stone  will  always  tend  to  the 
earth, — are  not  the  same  proposition  ;  nor  can  the 
first  be  said  to  involve  the  second.     It  is  not  to 

*  Brown  on  the  Mind,  Lecture  VI.     I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  somewhat  abridging^  wherever  Dr.  Brown  was  too  diffuse  U> 

quote  at  full  length. 
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experience,  then,  alone,  that  we  must  have  recourse 
for  the  origin  of  the  belief,  but  to  some  other  prin- 
ciple, which  converts  the  simpk  facts  of  ex^vience 
into  a  general  expectation,  or  confidence,  that  is 
afterwards  to  be  physically  the  guide  of  all  our 
plans  and  actions. 

*'  This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from 
experience  itself,  which  relates  only  to  the  past, 
must  be  an  original  principle  of  our  nature.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind 
from  which  the  expectation  arises, — a  tendency 
that,  in  every  thing  which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts 
of  experience,  may  be  truly  termed  instinctive. 
It  is  wonderful  indeed — for  what  is  not  wonderful  ? 
— that  any  belief  should  arise  as  to  a  future,  which 
as  yet  has  no  existence.  But,  when  we  consider 
who  it  was  who  formed  us,  it  would  in  truth  be 
more  wonderful  if  the  mind  had  been  so  differently 
constituted,  that  the  belief  had  not  arisen;  because, 
in  that  casp,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  however 
regularly  arranged,  would  have  been  arranged  in 
vain. 

**  Mr.  Uume,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  show, 
that  the  belief  of  the  similarity  of  future  sequences 
of  events,  is  reducible  to  the  influence  of  custom, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  intuitive  expectation ; 
but  he  has  completely  failed  in  the  reasoning  with 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  this  opinion. 
Custom  may  account  for  the  mere  suggestion  of 
one  object  by  another,  as  a  part  of  a  train  of  images, 
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but  not  for  that  belief  of  future  realities,  which  is 
a  very  different  state  of  mind,  and  which,  perhaps, 
does  not  follow  every  such  suggestion,  however 
frequent  and  habitual.  The  phenomenon  A,  a 
stone  has  a  thousand  times  fallen  to  the  earth ; 
the  phenomenon  B,  a  stone  will  always,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  fall  to  the  earth ;  are  propo- 
sitions that  differ  as  much  as  the  propositions.  A, 
a  stone  has  once  fallen  to  the  earth ;  B,  a  stone  will 
always  fall  to  the  earth.  At  whatever  link  of  the 
chain  we  begin,  we  must  still  meet  with  the  same 
diflBcuIty — the  conversion  of  the  past  into  the  future. 
If  it  be  absurd  to  make  this  conversion  at  one 
stage  of  inquiry,  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  make  it  at 
any  other  stage,  and  as  far  as  our  memory  extends, 
there  never  was  a  time  at  which  we  did  not  make 
the  instantaneous  conversion,  —  no  period,  how- 
ever early,  at  which  we  were  capable  of  knowing 
that  a  stone  had  fallen,  and  yet  believed,  that  in 
exactly  the  same  circumstances,  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  fall  again." 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  Dr.  Brown  thus  employed 
in  confuting  Mr.  Hume,  and  inventing  a  special 
instinct  *  to  account  for  our  belief  that  the  course 

*  Dr.  Reid,  indeed,  uses  the  word  **  instinctive,"  as  applied 
to  the  belief  which  infant  children  have,  that  an  event  which 
they  have  observed  in  certain  circumstances,  will  happen  again 
in  like  circumstances.  Active  Powers,  Essay  III.  Ch.  ii.  And 
Mr.  Stewart  has  extended  the  use  of  the  word  to  the  same  belief 
in  meUf  being  seduced  in  this  by  the  example  of  his  master,  who 
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of  nature  will  continue  unvaried.  This  is  a 
curious  phenomenon.  Here  is  a  sequence^ — the 
observation  of  a  stone's  fall,  followed  by  the  belief 
that  in  similar  circumstances  it  will  always  fall : — 
Does  this  satisfy  Dr.  Brown  ?  No,  he  introduces 
a  hypothetical  instinct,  to  form  an  intermediate 
link.  And  he  also  accounts  for  that  instinct  by 
referring  it  to  the  appointment  of  God.  In  so 
doing  he  departs  from  his  own  principles,  and 
thereby  may  be  said  to  confute  himself  as  well  as 
Mr.  Hume.     But  he  proceeds :  — 

"  It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to 
consider — What  it  truly  is,  which  is  the  object  of 
inquiry,  when  we  examine  the  physical  succes- 
sions of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the  belief  of 
their  similarity  of  sequence  may  have  arisen  ?  Is 
it  the  mere  series  of  regular  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents themselves  ?  Or  is  it  any  thing  more 
mysterious,  which  must  be  supposed  to  intervene 
and  connect  them  by  some  invisible  bondage  ?" 

Ask  Dr.  Reid  this  question ;  —  you  will  find  an 
explicit  answer  in  the  passage  which  has  been 
selected  from  his  works.      There   he   expressly 
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sometimes  calls  a  thing  instinctive,  when  he  means  only  that  it  is 
unaccountable.  Dr.  Reid  seems  to  have  disbelieved  the  activity 
of  the  thinking  powers  in  children.  Mr.  Stewart  is  more  blame- 
able,  however,  in  this  case  than  he.  But,  whether  Dr.  Brown  is 
entitled  to  be  sheltered  under  the  authority  of  Reid  is  question- 
able. The  matter  assumes  a  new  character  from  him,  and  may 
be  called  his  own  invention. 
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Bays,  that  the  proper  object  of  physical  inquiry, 
is  merely  to  ascertain  the  order  of  the  successive 
phenomena,  or,  in  other  words,  to  discover  the  hrws 
of  nature.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  thing 
more  mysterious.  Yet  one  would  imagine  from 
what  Dr.  Brown  has  written,  that  Dr.  Reid  had 
declared  himself  adverse  to  this  principle.  But 
Dr.  Brown  is  not  content  that  this  principle  should 
be  received  in  all  our  physical  inquiries — he 
asserts  it  as  a  universal  truth,  that — 

**  Power  is  significant  not  of  any  thing  different 
from  the  invariable  antecedent  itself,  but  of  the 
mere  invariableness  of  the  order  of  its  appearance 
in  reference  to  some  invariable  consequent :  — the 
invariable  antecedent  being  denominated  a  cause, 
the  invariable  consequent  an  effect  /"  And  again  he 
says,*  "  To  express,  shortly,  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  only  intelligible  meaning  of  the  three 
most  important  words  in  physics,  immediate  invari- 
able  antecedence  is  powe7\ — the  immediate  invariable 
antecedent,  in  any  sequence,  is  a  cause, — the  im- 
mediate  invariable  consequent  is  the  correlative 
effect:' 

*'  It  would,  indeed,"  says  he,t  '"  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent theory  of  causation,  if  without  taking  into 
account  the  important  circumstance  of  invariable- 
ness, or  the  uniform  certainty  of  being  at  all  times 
followed  by  a  particular  event,  we  were  to  say 

*  Lecture  VII.  f  Lecture  VI. 
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that  power  is  mere  autecedepoe  ;  for  there  can  be 
no  question  that  phenomena  precede  other  phe* 
nomena,  which  we  never  consider  as  having  any 
permanent  relation  to  them.  They  are  regarded 
as  antecedents,  but  not  as  invariable  antecedents. 
Yet  it  is  only  by  losing  all  sight  of  a  distinction 
so  very  obvious,  that  Dr.  Reid  and  other  eminent 
philosophers  have  bean  led  into  much  laborious 
argumentation  in  the  confidence  pf  confuting  one 
of  the  simplest  and  justest  of  metaphysical 
opinions." 

I  cannot  help  feeling  displeased  with  the  arro- 
gance and  dogmatism  of  the  last  sentence,  espe^ 
cially  when  I  reflect  that  this  writer  has  himself 
found  it  necessary  partially  to  confute  Mr.  Hume» 
and  that  consequently  this  statement  is  made  in 
the  confidence  of  his  own  solitary  opinion.  But 
passing  that  over,  let  Dr.  Brown  proceed. 

"  That  one  event  should  invariably  be  followed 
by  another  event  is,  indeed,  it  will  be  allowed,  as 
every  thing  in  nature  is,  most  wonderful,  and  can 
be  ascribed  only  tp  the  infinite  Source  of  every 
thing  wonderful  and  sublime, — the  will  of  that 
Divine  Being,  who  gave  the  universe  its  laws,  and 
who  formed  these  with  a  most  beneficent  arrauge- 
n^ent  for  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  who, 
without  a  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  these  laws, 
to  direct  their  conduct,  could  i^ot  have  known 
how  to  preserve  even  their  animal  existence." 

This  long  sentence  i^  worthy  of  our  particular 
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attention  :  for  by  this  the  author  makes  it  mani- 
fest that  he  thought  there  must  be  some  reason  for 
the  invariableness  with  which  an  effect  follows  its 
cause.  This  very  invariableness  is  the  most  won- 
derful circumstance  of  all ;  and  he  so  far  respects 
the  understandings  of  his  readers,  as  to  think  it 
worthy  of  an  explanation.  The  reason  too  which 
he  here  assigns  is  quite  satisfactory  and  would 
have  been  so  to  his  opponent  Dr.  Reid.  But 
mark  what  he  says  soon  after,*  *'  Our  notion  of 
power  even  in  the  Almighty  is  nothing  different 
in  nature  from  what  he  has  defined, — namely, 
immediate  and  invariable  antecedence!  He  wills 
and  it  is  done, — this  is  the  sequence :  his  will  is 
the  invariable  antecedent,  its  accomplishment  the 
invariable  consequent :  we  have  no  idea  beyond 
this  mere  uniform  succession  of  events."  But  if 
Dr.  Brown  thought  it  due  to  the  understandings  of 
his  readers  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  invariableness 
of  other  sequences,  are  we  not  entitled  to  demand 
a  reason  for  the  invariableness  of  this  sequence— 
a  sequence  of  so  much  more  importance  than  any 
other  ?  In  order  to  account  for  the  uniformity  of 
the  order  of  antecedents  and  consequents  he 
places  another  uniform  antecedent  at  the  head  of 
all.  Does  this  make  the  case  any  better  ?  Not 
a  whit, — the  order  of  antecedents  and  consequents 
was  just  as  well  accounted  for  without  it.     It  is 

*  Lecture  VII. 
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to  be  sure  an  antecedent  of  more  importance,  but 
it  is  still  a  mere  antecedent,  be  it  as  uniform  as 
you  will :  and  its  uniform  conjunction  with  its 
consequent  requires  to  be  accounted  for  as  much 
as  any  other  sequence. 

Absurd,  unaccountable,  unpardonable  sophis- 
try! It  glares  even  through  the  dense  and 
almost  impenetrable  panoply  of  his  luxuriant 
eloquence.  "It  is  enough,"  says  he,  "  for  our 
devotion,  to  trace  every  where  the  characters  of 
the  Divinity,  —  of  provident  arrangement  prior 
to  this  system  of  things, — and  to  know,  therefore, 
that  without  that  divine  will  as  antecedent,  no- 
thing could  have  been.''  It  is  enough, — but  what 
is  implied  in  that  expression,  without  Him  nothing 
COULD  have  been?  Does  it  not  mean,  that  with- 
out Him  nothing  had  power  to  be,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, in  Him  all  power  centres?  It  is 
from  involving  in  an  unfair  and  sophistical  man- 
ner our  natural  ideas  of  power,  that  this  sentence 
is  at  all  satisfactory : — the  mention  of  an  antece- 
dent, though  that  word  stands  prominently  for- 
ward, produces  no  effect  whatever  in  satisfying 
our  minds. 

Dr.  Brown,  has  indeed,  amply  proved,  that 
there  is  not  literally  speaking,  any  tie  or  link 
between  a  cause  and  its  effect, — nothing  inter- 
mediate which  constitutes  a  bond  of  union.  But 
who  ever  affirmed  that  there  is?  —  not  Dr.  Reid 
at   least,  nor.  any  other  philosopher  that   I  am 
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acquainted  with.  Every  body  knows  that  this 
is  a  poetical  or  figurative  expression.  No  doubt 
we  have  a  curiosity  to  understand  how  an  effect 
is  produced,  and  whether  there  be  any  inter- 
mediate process  in  its  production:  and  we  have 
a  satisfaction  when  we  discover  such  an  inter- 
mediate process,  because  we  think,  and  think 
justly,  that  we  have  made  an  accession  to  our 
knowledge.  But  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  ima- 
gined that  power  is  something  intermediate  be- 
tween a  cause  and  its  effect.  The  universal 
impression  is  that  the  power  is  resident  in  the 
cause.  Dr.  Brown,  therefore,  has  here  been 
combating  a  phantom  of  his  own  creating,  and 
deserves  little  credit  for  his  victory. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  dealt  too  severely 
with  this  eloquent  and  ingenious  philosopher. 
It  must  be  remembered  however,  that  it  is  with 
opinions  and  with  arguments  that  I  have  to  do, 
more  than  with  men^  and  while  I  strongly  con- 
demn tl>e  former,  I  may  respect  and  esteem  the 
latter.  Truth  must  be  freely  asserted.  1  hope 
that  the  reader  is  convinced  by  what  has  been 
quoted  from  Dr.  Reid,  that  that  philosopher 
understood  and  set  forth  the  laws  of  physical 
inquiry,  no  less  than  Dr.  Brown,  and  that  these 
laws  are  no  way  endangered  by  our  continuing 
to  entertain  the  same  ideas  of  cause  and  effect, 
which  were  entertained  by  Bacon,  and  by 
Newton. 
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It  now  only  remains  to  place  in  as  clear  a 
light  as  possible  the  idea  which  we  have  of  power. 
And  I  observe  ia  the  iQrst  place,  that  although 
we  cannot  know  what  power  is,  we  may  yet 
know  that  it  i^,  and  must  be.  ''  It  must  be 
allowed,"  says  Mr.  Hume,*  "  that  when  we 
know  a  power^  we  know  that  very  circum- 
stance in  the  cause  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
produce  the  effect;  for  these  are  supposed  to 
be  synonymous :"  but  this  argument  is  fully  an- 
swered by  the  observation  which  has  just  been 
made.  We  do  not  know  what  substance  is,  yet 
we  know  that  there  is  substance,  and  we  have  an 
idea  of  it: — not  indeed  an  idea  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  its  essence,  but  a  clear  relative 
idea.  Even  so  we  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
power  is,  but  we  have  a  relative  idea  of  it,  just 
as  clear  as  that  which  we  have  of  substance. 
When  we  see  one  event  immediately  and  in- 
variably followed  by  another,  we  conclude  that 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  this  invariable  se- 
quence; and  that  reason  is — power,  —power 
existing  somewhere,  no  matter  whether  in  the 
immediate  antecedent  or  elsewhere.  No,  replies 
Dr.  Brown ; — there  must  be  a  reason  for  it,  but 
that  reason  is  simply  the  will  of  God.  Well, — 
the  will  of  God  is  immediately  and  invariably 
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followed  by  its  accomplishment: — here  is  another 
invariable  sequence :  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
it,  and  the  reason  is — Almighty  power.  Power 
then  in  our  idea  of  it,  is  not  invariable  antece- 
dence, but  it  is  the  reason  of  that  invariable  an- 
tecedence. 

This  will  help  us  to  a  proper  definition  of  that 
idea.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  will  of  God 
is  uniformly  followed  by  its  fulfilment? — it  is 
his  power, — and  that  is  nothing  separable  from 
his  own  infinite  nature,  but  forms  an  essential 
part  of  it.  Nor  do  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
power  of  God  is  the  only  power  in  the  universe. 
It  seems  much  more  agreeable  to  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  derived  and  dependent 
powers,  as  well  as  that  which  is  underived,  in- 
dependent, and  infinite.  God  has  called  into 
existence  certain  beings  and  objects,  of  certain 
fixed  natures,  and  their  natures  are  just  what  he 
pleases  to  make  them.  Why  then  may  he  not 
have  created  these  with  natures  adapted  for  giving 
rise  to  certain  changes,  when  brought  into  cer- 
tain relations  with  other  objects. 

Let  it  be  understood  then  that  though  our  idea 
of  power  is  entirely  relative  to  the  effects,  which, 
in  certain  circumstances,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, yet  power  itself  is  neither  a  relation,  nor 
the  invariableness  of  a  relation,  but  is  something 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  being  or  object,  and 
inseparable  from  it,  so  that  it  continues  to  exist 
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even  when  no  occasion  is  given  for  its  exercise. 
We  may,  therefore,  define  power  underived  to  be 
— ^That  in  the  essential  nature  of  a  self-existent 
being,  by  reason  of  which  his  will  is  always 
followed  by  its  accomplishment :  and  we  define 
power  derived  to  be  —  That  in  the  nature  of  a 
created  being  or  object,  by  reason  of  which  it  is 
adapted  for  giving  rise  to  certain  changes,  when 
brought  into  certain  relations  with  other  beings 
or  objects.  But  whether  we  adopt  the  opinion 
that  there  are  created  and  derived  powers  or  not, 
we  cannot  by  any  possibility  divest  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  there  must  be  power  somewhere, 
and,  if  not  in  the  objects  which  we  observe,  in 
Him,  who  created  and  disposed  them. 

The  idea  of  cause  generally  includes  that  of 
power,  though  we  use  that  word  in  different 
senses,  and,  as  Dr.  Reid  well  observes,  it  very 
often  signifies  no  more  than  the  uniform  antece- 
dent in  a  sequence,  or  a  law  of  nature  of  which 
a  certain  effect  is  a  necessary  consequence :  such 
especially  is  its  use  in  natural  philosophy.  But 
in  common  life  we  generally  attach  to  it  the 
idea  of  power,  as  when  we  say  that  nothing  can 
begin  to  exist  without  a  cause,  or  that  wherever 
there  is  a  change  there  must  have  been  a  cause, 
or  when  we  speak  of  the  Almighty  as  the  Great 
First  Cause  of  all.  And,  although  in  the  pheno* 
mena  of  nature  we  cannot  predict  d,  priori,  what 
effect  will  follow  from  a  given  cause,  nor  know, 
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without  experience,  what  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  certain  effect ;  yet  we  know  most  certainly, 
that,  wherever  there  is  a  change,  it  must  have 
been  effected  by  a  cause  of  some  kind. 

No  new  instinct  need  be  invented  to  account 
for  our  belief  in  the  future  uniformity  of  the  se^ 
quences  of  cause  and  effect:  for,  having  once 
drawn  the  inference,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  substance,  which  adapts  it 
for  giving  rise  to  certain  changes  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, we  necessarily  believe  that  while 
the  substance  exists,  or  while  its  nature  is  unal- 
tered, the  same  changes  will  be  produced  by  it 
in  the  same  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  our 
present  object  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  idea 
of  power :  that  we  reserve  to  its  proper  place. 
Enough  for  the  present  chapter  if  the  views  of 
Mr.  Hume,  and  Dr.  Brown,  have  been  exhibited 
in  their  true  colours,  and  this  most  important 
idea  re-instated  in  its  place  among  our  other 
notions. 


COROLLARIES 

DEDUCED  FROM  CHAPTERS  II.  AND  III. 


COROLLARY  I. 

The  candid  enquirer  after  truth  in  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  while  he  avoids  assuming  as  fixed  truths, 
those  ideas  of  things,  which,  from  our  common 
circumstances  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  all 
or  most  men,  must  nevertheless  assume  that  these 
ideas  really  are  entertained  in  our  minds:  and 
must  proceed  on  this  assumption  as  the  basis  of 
all  his  reasonings.  The  apparent  diurnal  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  round  the  earth,  the 
apparent  annual  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  eclip- 
tic, and  the  alternately  advancing  stationary 
and  retrograde  states  of  the  planets,  are  as* 
sumed  by  the  natural  philosopher  as  real  ap- 
pearances, and  must  be  so  assumed  before  he 
can  advance  one  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
their  true  motions.  What  should  we  think  of 
that  natural  philosopher,  who  set  out  with  ques- 
tioning whether  there  were  really  any  such  ap- 
pearances in  the  heavens,  or  with  dictating  to 
all  mankind  that  they  are  different  from  what 
all  men  suppose.  Even  so  in  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  we  must  set  out  with  the  appearances 
in  the  intellectual  horizon,  such  as  they  are  uni- 
versally perceived  to  be  by  men  of  unsophis- 
ticated   minds, — we    must    assume    those  ideas 
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which  all  men  are  conscious  of,  to  be  such  as  all 
men  naturally  conceive  them,  without  altering 
them,  or  explaining  them  away,  or  denying  that 
they  exist.  These  are  the  data  we  have  to  go 
upon,  and,  if  there  be  apparent  anomalies  in 
them,  those  very  anomalies  may  assist  us  in 
ascertaining  truth.  For  a  philosopher  to  set  out 
with  asserting  that  we  have  no  idea  of  substance 
or  of  power,  or  that  these  ideas  are  different 
from  what  all  men  suppose,  or,  setting  out  with 
any  principles,  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  is  the 
first  and  the  greatest  of  absurdities. 

This  corollary,  being  deduced  from  the  ana- 
logy of  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  might 
with  propriety  have  formed  part  of  the  second 
chapter ;  but  an  instance  of  the  violation  of  the 
principle  here  laid  down,  having  been  considered 
at  large  in  the  third  chapter,  it  appeared  to  me 
more  proper  to  defer  it,  that  it  might  stand  on  the 
united  evidence  of  these  two  chapters. 


COROLLARY  II. 

As  some  collateral  light  to  guide  the  student 
through  the  obscure  subjects  of  mental  philoso- 
phy is  derived  from  the  clear  and  determinate 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  it  is  manifest 
that  the    study  of    mathematical    and  physical 
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science  should  always  precede  that  of  mind  and 
morals.  The  ancients  saw  and  approved  this 
method;  although  natural  philosophy  was  then 
but  in  its  infancy,  and  consequently  an  error 
would  have  been  more  excusable  in  them.  But 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  instances,  they  made  a 
better  use  of  a  feebler  light.  And  in  conse- 
quence of  the  order  in  which  they  very  judi- 
ciously arranged  the  course  of  study,  they  gave 
to  our  department  of  philosophy  the  name  of 
rafura  ra  ^vaijca,  — The  scqucl  of  physical  Science. 
It  would  appear,  however,  in  some  instances 
to  have  been  the  ambition  of  modern  wisdom, 
to  learn  how  the  ancients  did,  and,  after  applaud- 
ing their  institutions,  to  do  exactly  the  reverse. 
The  present  is  one  of  those  cases.  Our  students 
of  philosophy  are  taught  how  the  sages  of  old 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  cultivating  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science  prior  to  an  entrance 
upon  metaphysics :  and  yet  in  our  curriculum  of 
education,  the  directors  of  our  Universities  have 
placed  the  study  of  mind  and  morals,  prior  to 
mathematical  science  and  natural  philosophy. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  induce  those  respectable 
seminaries  to  alter  their  arrangement.  But  here, 
at  least,  I  am  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  to  place  again  over  the  threshold  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind  that  long-neglected  motto — 

0YAEI2   ArEQMETPHTOS  EI2ITQ. 
Let  none  enter  uninstructed  ia  mathematical  science. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF    MATTER    AND    SPIRIT. 


Postulate.  The  being  which  thinks  is  one 
and  not  mant/. 

Every  man  will  easily  concede  that  the  consci- 
ous thinking  being  which  he  calls  himself  is  one 
and  indivisible.  He  may  lose  a  limb«  yet  he  still 
continues  as  much  himself  ^.s  he  was  before.  That 
ONE  CONSCIOUS  BEING  Fcmaius,  which  he  calls 
himself. 

Unity  cannot,  in  the  same  sense,  be  predicted 
of  the  body.  It  consists  of  many  particles,  which 
are  all  separate  and  distinct  existences,  though 
possessing  certain  affinities  for  one  another.  Every 
mass  of  matter,  is,  in  reality,  many  particles  as- 
sembled ;  it  is  our  thought  or  conception  of  it  that 
gives  it  unity.  We  observe  that  its  particles,  by 
their  relative  positions,  conspire  in  the  constitution 
of  a  certain  form,  or  in  the  production  of  a  certain 
effect.     We,  therefore,  ascribe  unity  to  it,  though. 
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strictly  speaking,  it  has  no  unity  except  in  our 
thought. 

There  is  nothing  in  a  mass  of  matter  which  is 
not  in  all  its  particles,  nor  is  there  any  power  in 
the  mass  except  the  united  powers  of  the  particles. 
The  attractive  power  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  planet,  is 
only  the  sum  of  the  attractive  powers  of  all  its 
particles.  Thought,  therefore,  can  never  result 
from  the  mere  conabined  powers  of  an  organised 
body,  for  the  powers  of  such  9.  body  can  only  be 
the  aggregate  powers  of  ii;s  particles ;  but  thought 
is  not  an  aggregation  of  powers,  but  one,  simple,  and 
indivisible :  and  the  being  which  thinks  is  not  an 
assemblage  of  beings,  but  qnf,  pimple,  Bnd  indivisible. 

We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  there  is  some* 
thing  in  man  besides  his  organised  body,  some- 
thing which  thinks  and  wills,  which  is  one  and 
indivisible,  and  which  is  totally  different,  in  nature, 
from  any  thing  that  we  conceive  of  matter.  To 
this  we  give  the  name  of  Mind  or  Spirit. 

We  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  substance  or 
essence  either  of  matter  or  of  spirit.  But  from 
the  great  apparent  difference  of  their  qualities  and 
powers  we  have  reason  to  think  them  essentially 
differeut.  Nor  have  we,  indeed,  any  knowledge 
that  matter  itself  is  one  uniform  substance :  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  rather  a  class  of  substances,  all  differ- 
ent from  one  another,  though  agreeing  in  some 
particulars.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  this  class  of  substances 
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and  spirit.  Matter  is  extended  and  solid,  resist- 
ing our  efforts  to  compress  it.  To  spirit,  by  reason 
of  its  indivisibility,  neither  extension  nor  solidity 
can  be  ascribed  with  propriety,  though  we  do  not 
deny  it  the  necessary  attribute  of  space,  any  more 
than  duration;  but  it  is  that  which  thinks,  and 
desires,  and  wills.  We  know  matter  only  in 
masses  which  are  divisible ;  spirit  only  in  indivi- 
duals which  are  indivisible.  I  forbear  to  ascribe 
infinite  divisibility  to  matter.  We  know  nothing 
of  this.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  reach  its  smallest 
particles  by  any  division :  divide  it  as  we  may,  it 
still  is  capable  of  farther  division ;  and  it  is  true 
that  mathematicians  have  demonstrated,  that  in 
thought^  we  can  go  on  dividing  it  ad  infinitum.  But 
still  it  may  have  ultimate  and  indivisible  particles, 
— indivisible  in  reality,  although  they  may  be 
divided  in  thought. 

It  is  his  mind,  therefore,  which  gives  unity  to  a 
man, — which  constitutes   him  what  he   is,  one 

CONSCIOUS    THINKING    AND    ACTIVE    BEING.      It 

is  his  thought,  and  that  alone,  which  confers  a 
seeming  unity  on  the  material  objects  which  he 
sees  around  him.  Even  his  own  body,  though 
organised,  derives  all  its  unity  from  the  soul  which 
animates  it. 

Extension,  solidity,  and  form  are  not  predicable 
of  thought.  We  do  not  speak  of  a  thought  as  a 
yard  or  an  inch  long  or  broad,  nor  do  we  speak  of 
it  as  square  or  cubical.     Nevertheless  we  do  speak 
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of  sensations  as  extended  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  sometimes  also  in  depth.  Thus  a  man  will 
say  that  a  pain  extends  all  along  and  across  his 
breast,  and  through  to  his  back.  This  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  and  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain.  Men  of  little  education  account  for  it  by 
supposing  that  the  mind  is  the  seat  of  thought,  but 
the  body  the  seat  of  sensation.  On  thinking  a 
little  more  deeply  on  the  subject  they  discern 
difficulties  attending  that  view,  and  are  ready  to 
fall  in  with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  philosophers, 
that  both  sensation  and  thought  belong  solely  to 
the  mind.  On  which  of  these  suppositions  the 
greatest  difficulties  attend,  may  still,  however,  be 
regarded  as  problematical. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ORIGIN  OF  OUR  IDEAS  OF  THE  MATERIAL  WORLD  NOT  SATIS- 
FACTORILY EXPLAINED  BY  PHILOSOPHERS  —  CAKKOT  BE 
ACCOUNTED   FOR  ON    THE   COMMON    THEORY   OF  SENSATION. 


SECTION  I. 

In  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  varied 
phenomena  of  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  World, 
the  first  which  claim  our  attention  are  our  ideas  of 
the  Material  World.  These  are  naturally  the  first 
of  which  the  child  is  sensible,  and  on  them  all  the 
ideas  which  he  subsequently  forms  are  obviously 
engrafted :  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  superior 
force  and  clearness ;  and  therefore  it  is  both  inter- 
esting in  its  own  nature,  and  necessary  for  the 
security  of  our  subsequent  progress,  to  enquire 
into  their  origin.  The  name  of  Perception  has 
been  given  to  that  operation  of  the  mind  by  which 
it  becomes  acquainted  with  external  objects. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject^  and  had 
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all  the  reasonings  by  which  the  ingenious  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  it  been  properly  directed, 
our  knowledge,  with  regard  to  it,  might  now  have 
been  at  a  much  higher  stage  of  advancement. 

There  is  an  extreme  difficulty  in  conceiving  how 
matter  can  act  on  mind,  and  it  is  this  which  has 
led  to  most  of  the  theories  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced. These  are  in  general  founded  on  mere 
unsatisfactory  conjectures. 

Aristotle   conceived    that   there    are   sensible 
species  or  images  of  external  things,  constantly 
proceeding  from  objects  in  every  direction;  that 
these  are  admitted  to  the  mind  by  the  senses,  and 
thus  constitute  our  only  objects  of  perception. 
This  notion  has  some  slight  appearance  of  founda- 
tion, in  the  phenomena  belonging  to  the  sense  of 
sight,  but  is  quite  unintelligible  when  extended  to 
the  other  senses.     Some  indulgence,  however,  is 
due  to  the  first   dawning  of  enquiry  upon  the 
abstruse  and  difficult  subject  of  perception.  Truth 
is  frequently  discovered  only  by  the  correction  of 
errors.    And,  instead  of  treating  with  contempt 
and  arrogance  the  opinions  of  those,  who,  at  an 
early  period,  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  subject, 
we  should  regard  with  some  degree  of  gratitude 
those  ingenious  men  who  have  directed  the  atten^ 
tion  of  philosophers  to  any  new  subject  worthy  of 
enquiry. 

Des  Cartes  rejected  the  hypothesis  of  Aristotle, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  the  doctrine  of  animal 
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spirits.  These  he  imagined  to  be  fine  fluids  per- 
vading the  nerves  and  brain^  which,  when  an 
object  affects  any  of  our  organs,  are  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  convey  an  impression  of  it  up  to  the 
pineal  gland  in  the  brain,  where  he  fancied  the 
residence  of  the  mind.  • 

Leibnitz  maintained  that  our  body  and  mind 
had  no  influence  at  all  on  one  another : — that  the 
Creator  had  at  first  ordained  a  series  of  feelings  to 
take  place  in  the  mind,  in  exact  accordance  with 
a  series  of  impressions  and  motions,  which  he 
ordained  to  take  place  in  the  body:  and  that 
thus  the  mind  and  body  went  like  two  chronome- 
ters, maintaining  exact  correspondence  in  all  their 
movements,  without  in  the  least  degree  affecting 
one  another. 

Hartley  supposed  that  perception,  and  all  our 
intellectual  operations,  took  place  by  means  of 
vibrations  in  the  nerves,  which  were  propagated 
along  them  to  the  brain ;  or  rather  he  conceived 
that  the  nerves  and  brain  were  pervaded  by  a  fine 
ether,  which,  by  its  elasticity,  was  adapted  for 
receiving  and  transmitting  the  multiplied  vibra- 
tions and  vibratiuncles  which  formed  the  medium, 
or  the  elements  of  sensation  and  thought.  This 
theory,  which  was  originated  by  some  slight  sug- 
gestions of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  based  upon  the 
analogy  of  the  laws  of  sound,  as  Aristotle's  was 
upon  the  phenomena  of  vision.  It  is  stated  with 
much  ingenuity  by  Dr.  Hartley,  in  the  first  volume 
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of  his  work  on  Man  ;  the  principal  merit  of  which 
consists  in  the  attention  he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
association  of  ideas,  to  the  consideration  of  which 
he  has  contributed  to  turn  the  attention  of  later 
philosophers.  His  vibratory  theory  is  utterly  un- 
tenable. 

Malebranche  supposed  that,  when  an  object  is 
presented  to  any  of  our  senses,  God  opens  to  our 
minds  his  idea  of  the  object ;  and  that  thus,  ex- 
ternal things  are  of  no  use  in  causing  our  sensa- 
tions, farther  than  as  they  serve  as  memoranda  to 
the  Deity,  when  to  give  us  the  sensation  or  per- 
ception, and  when  not.  The  design  of  that  worthy 
Father  was  to  magnify  the  providential  care  of 
God  over  all  his  creatures,  and  to  impress  a  deeper 
sense  of  our  entire  dependence  upon  him.  But 
for  these  ends  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  his  hypothesis.  Truths  of  such  mo- 
mentous import  ought  never  to  be  rested  on  an 
infirm  or  uncertain  foundation,  and  can  derive  no 
additional  strength  from  such  flimsy  and  precarious 
props. 

Berkeley  agreed  with  Malebranche  that  ideas 
are  the  only  objects  of  perception,  but  denied  that 
that  there  is  any  material  world  at  all. 

Hume  agreed  with  Berkeley  with  regard  to  the 
non-existence  of  matter,  but,  advancing  a  step 
farther,  affirmed  the  world  of  spirit  to  be  equally 
unreal  and  illusory,  leaving  nothing  remaining  but 
trains  of  impressions  and  ideas. 
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Such  are  the  principal  theories  which  have 
been  formed  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  our  per- 
ceptions. Several  of  them  are  ingenious,  and 
supported  with  ability  by  their  authors,  but  as 
their  day  is  over,  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time 
at  present  in  exposing  their  fallacies.  Taught  by 
past  experience,  philosophers  now  restrict  them- 
selves more  to  the  statement  of  facts,  endeavouring 
to  explain  these  only  by  patient  induction,  and 
accurate  analysis ;  and,  although  the  subject  still 
remains  obscure,  we  have  at  least  the  comfort  of 
treading  on  surer  ground. 

When  an  external  object  is  presented  to  our 
organs  of  sense,  we  have  an  immediate  sensation, 
which  is  followed  by  an  instantaneous  knowledge 
or  perception  of  some  quality  in  the  object.  The 
philosopher  endeavours  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  this  knowledge  is  obtained.  The  first  step 
in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  must  evidently 
be  to  examine  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process 
in  sensation.  And  here^the  labours  of  the  anato- 
mist and  physiologist  have  already  explained  the 
subject,  as  far,  perhaps,  as  its  nature  will  permit. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  on  it.  I 
may  only  observe,  that  in  all  our  organs,  the  sense 
resides  in  the  nerves.  Colours  affect  the  retina, 
which  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, — sounds 
affect  the  auditory  nerve, — odours  affect  the 
olfactory  nerves, — tastes  affect  the  nervous  papillae 
of  the  tongue,  and  touch  depends  on  the  small 
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branches  of  nerves  which  are  spread  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  The  proof  of  this  is, 
that  if  the  nerve,  supplying  any  part  of  the  body, 
be  cut  or  destroyed,  that  part  loses  the  power  of 
sensation,  and  also,  that  any  injury  of  a  nerve  is 
attended  with  violent  pain.  To  prevent  the  con- 
fusion arising  from  unnecessary  circumlocution, 
the  general  word  impression  is  employed  to  denote 
any  affection  of  the  nerves  of  any  organ,  produced 
by  the  application  of  sohiething  external. 

But  this  is  conceived  by  writers  on  the  subject 
to  be  but  the  first  step  in  the  investigation  of 
a  long  process.  In  sensation,  say  they,  there  is 
an  impression  made  on  the  nerves,  and  conveyed 
along  them  in  some  mysterious  way  to  the  brain, 
where  it  is  felt  by  the  mind  there  present.  To  me, 
I  confess,  this  appears  not  only  a  mere  hypothesis, 
but  also  an  extremely  useless,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  an  extremely  pernicious  one.  No  proba- 
ble way  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  the 
impression  could  be  conveyed  to  the  brain :  and 
the  only  assignable  reason  that  I  can  find  for  the 
anxiety  of  philosophers  to  discover  one,  is  that 
they  have  laid  it  down  as  an  established  principle, 
that  the  mind  resides  in  the  brain.  This  proposition 
requires  proof.  The  spinal  marrow  and  nerves 
are  apparently  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
brain,  and,  therefore,  if  the  latter  be  regarded  as 
immediately  in  connection  with  the  mind,  the  two 
former  may  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  -as 
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also  standing  immediately  in  connection  with  the 
mind,  as  much  so  at  least  as  any  part  of  the 
brain.*  Here  I  may  state  that  I  deem  it  better  to 
say  that  the  mind  is  immediately  in  connectiQOi 
with  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  or.  nerves,  than  to 
say  that  it  resides  in  them.  The  latter  is  a  mode 
of  expression  more  popular  than  philosophical. 
Ideas  of  extension  are  apt  to  be  associated  iwith 
it,  and  these  are  certainly  not  much  in  unison  with 
the  best  notions  of  spirit  which  we  are  capable  of 
attaining. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  necessity  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  impression  to  the  brain,  appears  from  the  fact 
before  noticed,  that,  if  the  nerve  supplying  any 
part  be  cut,  that  part  loses  the  power  of  sensation, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  sensations  are  not  communicated  to  the  mind 
by  the  nerves,  except  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain, — the  fact  is  undeniable,  but  the  deduction 
from  it  is  purely  hypothetical.  The  use  of  this 
fact  is  to  prove  that  the  medullary  substance  is 
the  immediate  seat  or  instrument  of  sensation,  and 
not  to  prove  the  reverse  of  this,  in  reference  to 

*  Dr.  Brown  (and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  call  in  the 
single  authority  of  so  great  a  name)  considers  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  and  nerves,  as  together  constituting  the  sensorial  organ, 
and  very  modestly  states  it  as  his  conjecture,  that  the  convey- 
ance of  the  impression  to  the  brain  may  be  quite  unnecessary. 
He  has  made  some  excellent  observations  upon  the  subject  in 
his  nineteenth  Lect. 
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any  part  of  that  substance.  All  we  can  say  about 
the  matter  is,  that  by  the  infliction  of  that  injury 
on  the  nerve  the  inferior  part  of  it  is  paralysed^  or 
deranged  in  some  impalpable  manner,  so  as  to 
have  its  functions  destroyed,  at  least  for  the  time  : 
while  the  superior  part  of  the  same  nerve  is  re- 
tained in  a  state  of  comparative  soundness  in  con-^ 
sequence  of  its  connection  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  medullary  Substance,  by  some  unknown 
principle.  What  is  the  common  explanation^ 
about  the  conveyance  of  impressions  to  the  brain, 
but  a  mere  hypothetical  solution,  a  mere  cloak  for 
our  ignorance  ?  I  am  not  desirous  to  establish 
any  new  hypothesis,  but  to  destroy  an  old  one, 
which,  however,  it  may  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  convention  of  philosophers,  is  as  baseless  as 
the  fabric  of  a  vision. 

We  shall  however  for  the  present  concede  that 
the  brain  exclusively  is  the  seat  of  the  mind,  and 
that  the  impression  must  be  conveyed  along  the 
nerve  to  the  brain,  before  we  can  have  any  sen- 
sation ;  and  proceed  on  this  hypothesis  to  endea-^ 
vour  to  account  for  our  perception  of  the  qualities 
of  external  bodies. 
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SECTION  II. 

In  the  process  which  we  have  hitherto  been  in- 
vestigating«  there  is  not  involved  any  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  bodies,  or  of  any  thing  external 
to  ourselves.  We  have  found  that,  in  sensation, 
an  impression  is  made  on  the  nerves, — we  have 
granted,  in  the  meantime,  that  this  impression  is 
conveyed  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  and  that 
it  is  there  felt  by  the  mind.  But  the  mere  sen- 
sation, which  is  all  that  we  have  as  yet  obtained, 
is  not  the  knowledge  of  its  cause.  The  sensation 
of  heat,  or  sound,  or  colour,  does  not  involve  any 
perception  of  a  hot,  or  sonorous,  or  coloured  body, 
any  more  than  the  feeling  of  grief  or  joy  involves 
the  idea  of  a  grieving  body  or  a  joyous  body. 
Perception,  therefore,  is  something  farther  than 
sensation, — it  implies  a  reference  of  our  sensation 
to  some  external  object  as  its  cause.  It  does  not 
however  appear  necessary  to  conceive  perception 
a  distinct  faculty.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  the 
combined  operation  of  sensation,  memory,  and 
judgment.  By  the  first  we  are  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  feelings, — by  the  second  these  feelings 
are  recorded, — judgment  compares  the  feelings 
thus  recorded,  distinguishes  them  from  one 
another,  classes  them,  and  refers  them  to  their 
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external  causes.  The  objects  of  perception  are 
the  qualities  of  bodies,  and  it  is  our  present  busi- 
ness to  endeavour  to  explain  how  our  judgment 
proceeds  in  making  the  references,  and  on  what 
its  inferences  are  founded. 

Our  notion  of  matter  necessarily  includes  the 
ideas  of  extension,  solidity,  and  figure.  Solidity 
i«  but  extension  with  resistance,  figure  is  only  a 
mode  of  extension,  and  this  quality  therefore  shall 
be  the  first  object  of  our  inquiry. 

It  appears  at  first  sight  extremely  easy  to  ac- 
count for  our  notion  of  extension.  External  ob- 
jects, when  pressed  upon  our  body,  affect  a  por- 
tion of  its  surface  exactly  proportioned  to  their 
size.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  every  one  at  first 
naturally  thinks  of  explaining  it :  But  there  is  an 
insuperable  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  mind,  an 
indivisible  substance,  to  have  an  extended  sensa- 
tion :  its  sensations  may  differ  either  in  kind,  or 
in  strength  and  vivacity,  but  evidently  cannot  in 
extension.  And  without  an  extended  sensation, 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  account  for  our  idea 
of  extension  in  this  way.  But  in  addition  to  this 
difficulty,  the  common  theory  of  sensation  presents 
another.  The  object  indeed  makes  an  impression 
on  a  surfece  corresponding  in  extension  to  its  own, 
but  this  impression  has  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
brain.  The  innumerable  branches  of  nerves 
which  are  spread  over  the  surface,  lead  to  a  few 
common  stocks,  and  by  these  communicate  with 

f2 
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the  brain  or  spinal  marrow :  and  thus  the  figure 
and  extension  of  the  object  are  entirely  lost  before 
the  impression  ever  reaches  the  brain. 

Dr.  Brown  tries  to  account  for  our  idea  of  ex- 
tension in  a  different  way.*  We  have,  he  says, 
two  classes  of  sensations  which  are  usually  con- 
founded under  the  sense  of  touch — the  tactual 
and  the  muscular.  The  infant,  he  observes,  while 
awake,  is  in  constant  motion,  raising  its  arms, 
opening  and  closing  its  hands  and  exercising  its 
muscular  powers  in  a  hundred  ways.  Every  dif- 
ferent degree  of  muscular  contraction  he  supposes 
to  afford  a  different  sensation.  In  closing  its 
little  hand,  therefore,  the  infant  has  a  certain 
series  of  muscular  feelings,  which  returns  as  often 
as  it  repeats  the  action.  When  it  has  become 
sufficiently  familiar  with  this  series,  he  supposes 
that  a  ball  is  put  into  its  hand  ; — it  wills  to  pro- 
duce the  former  series  but  finds  resistance, — it 
has  part  of  the  former  series,  but  part  is  inter- 
rupted. Then  substracting  that  part  of  the  series 
which  it  still  has  from  the  entire  series  which  it 
used  to  have,  it  finds  by  the  remainder  the  length 
of  the  interrupting  body.  Another  process  of 
reasoning  is  requisite  to  complete  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension. It  closes  one  finger  and  has  the  idea  of 
length ;  it  closes  two  at  the  same  time, — thus  two 


*  Brown's  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.      Lecture  XXIII.  and 
XXIV. 
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series  of  sensations  exist  together^  and  it  has  the 
idea  of  co-existing  lengths,  or  of  length  and 
breadth. 

Such  is  Dr.  Brown's  account  of  our  idea  of  ex- 
tension, sufficiently  ingenious,  but  I  am  afraid 
rather  too  ingenious  to  be  true.  I  should  have 
remarked  that  it  required  the  infant  lo  be  too  ex- 
pert an  arithmetician  and  too  abstract  a  reasonef; 
but  the  Doctor  has  told  us  that  the  abstraction  is 
apparently  much  greater  than  it  is  in  reality,  and 
that  the  reasoning  is  simple  were  it  not  for  the 
words  in  which  it  is  stated.  Admitting  then  that 
the  infant  is  capable  of  it,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  reasoning  itself  is  sound.  Neither  of  the 
co-existing  lengths  was  supposed  to  have  any 
breadth,  and  yet  by  thus  adding  no  breadth  to  no 
breadth  Dr.  Brown  contrives  to  make  breadth. 
He  had  surely  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  that 
when  nothing  is  added  to  nothing  the  sum  is 
nothing.  No  number  of  mathematical  lines  will 
ever  make  an  extended  surface,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, no  number  of  co-existent  lengths  can  ever 
give  the  idea  of  breadth.  But  I  have  yet  another 
objection  to  offer.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
conceive  the  same  unextended  indivisible  mind 
to  exist  at  the  same  time  in  two  different  and  dis- 
tinct states.  We  know  by  experience  that  emo- 
tions and  other  states  of  mind  do  frequently  co- 
exist, but  when  they  do  so,  they  are  blended  into 
one  complex  emotion  or  feeling,  and  hence  the 
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difficulty  of  intellectual  analysis.  The  two  series 
therefore  cannot  co-exist  and  yet  remain  distind, 
and  if  they  form  but  one  complex  series — Dr. 
Brown's  hypothesis  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  an  acute  and  ingenious  article  on  metaphy* 
sics  in  the  British  EncyclopaDdia,  another  account 
has  been  offered  of  the  mode  in  which  we  acquire 
our  idea  of  extension.     '*  Let  us  suppose,"  says 
the  author,  ''  a  man  from  his  birth  destitute  of  the 
sense  of  sight,  and  the  power  of  local  motion^  but 
possessed  of  intellect    and   every   other  faculty 
which  we  enjoy. — Such  a  person,  it  is  obvious, 
would  be  capable  of  every  sensation  and  percep- 
tion which  is  original  to  us  except  the  perception 
of  colours :    but  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  him  perceptions  of  extension, 
figure,  and  solidity.     Let  us  try :  and  as  he  can- 
not move  a  single  limb  or  member  of  himself,  let 
us  suppose  a  solid  substance  of  small  dimensions 
to  be  gently  pressed  against  any  part  of  his  body : 
what  would  such  pressure  communicate  to  him  f 
We  think  it  could  communicate  nothing  but  a 
new  sensation,  to  which,  as  it  is  neither  pleasant 
nor  painful,  no  name  has  hitherto  been  given  ex- 
cept the  general  one  of  feeling.    This  sensation 
he  would  not  know  whether  to  refer  to  an  exteraal 
or  internal  cause ;  or  rather  he  could  have  no  no- 
tion whatever  of  an  external  cause,  though  he 
would  at  the  same  time  be  conscious  that  the  new 
sensation  was  not  excited  by  any  energy  of  his 
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own  will.  Were  the  pressure  to  be  gradually  in- 
creased till  it  rose  to  pain,  our  blind  man  would 
still  be  conscious  of  nothing  but  a  sensation,  which 
could  not  lead  him  to  the  notion  of  extension,  figure, 
or  solidity,  because  mere  sensations  cannot  be 
conceived  as  either  solid  or  extended.  Let  us 
next  suppose  the  pressure  to  be  applied  succes- 
sively to  different  parts  of  his  body :  he  would 
now  indeed  be  conscious  of  successive  sensations, 
but  he  could  not  assign  to  them  either  extension 
or  place.  *  *  *  *  Lastly,  let  us  suppose  the  di* 
mensions  of  the  pressing  substance  to  be  greatly 
enlarged  :  what  would  then  follow  ?  nothing,  we 
apprehend,  but  an  increase  of  pain :  for  though 
his  whole  body  were  pressed  ab  estra,  the  pressure 
could  affect  the  individual  being  which  is  sentient, 
not  more  extensively  but  only  more  violently.  It 
appears  therefore  that  a  man  blind  from  his  birth, 
and  destitute  of  the  power  of  local  motion,  could 
never  be  made  to  perceive  extension,  figure,  or 
solidity. 

**  Let  us  now  suppose  this  man  to  receive  by 
a  miracle  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  to  be  sud- 
denly prompted,  by  some  instinctive  impulse, 
to  arise  and  walk.  So  long  as  he  met  with  no 
obstacle  in  his  way,  he  would  not,  we  appre- 
hend, acquire  by  this  exercise  any  correqt  no- 
tion of  extension  or  figure;  but  were  a  stone 
or  log  of  wood  of  considerable  dimension!^  to 
be  laid  across  his  usual  walk,  the  case  would 
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soon  be  altered.  He  would  feel  himself  inter- 
rupted in  his  course,  and  he  would,  at  the  same 
time,  recognise  his  wonted  sensations  of  touch. 
After  being  twice  or  thrice  thus  interrupted,  he 
would  learn,  from  experience,  that  the  interrup- 
tion or  resistance  proceeded  from  the  same  cause 
which  in  this  instance  communicated  to  him  the 
sensation  of  feeling;  and  were  he  to  run  his 
hand  along  the  surface  of  the  log  or  stone,  he 
would  perceive  the  resistance  and  the  sensation 
continued.  As  every  effect  must  have  an  ade- 
quate cause,  this  continued  resistance  would 
compel  him  to  believe  the  continuity  of  some-» 
thing  external,  in  every  direction  in  which  he 
felt  his  hand  resisted ;  but  such  continuity  of 
being  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  word  extension. 
At  the  very  same  time,  and  by  the  very  same 
means,  he  would  acquire  the  perception  of  figure: 
for  by  running  his  hand  in  every  direction  over 
the  surface  of  th6  obstacle  which  opposed  him, 
he  would  sogn  perceive  it  on  all  sides  limited : 
but  the  limits  of  extension  is  a  phrase  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  import  with  figure." 

The  manner  in  which  the  man  is  here  sup- 
posed to  acquire  his  knowledge  of  extension,  is 
certainly  not  that  in  which  any  man  ever  did 
actually  acquire  it.  The  resolution  however, 
of  our  idea  of  extension  into  that  of  continued  re- 
sistance in  every  direction^  appears  at  first  sight 
very  plausible;    and  every  one   must  have  ex- 
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perienced  that  when  blindfold  he  has  passed  his 
hand  along  an  object  of  considerable  extent,  and 
felt  resistance  in  every  direction,  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension was  immediately  suggested.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  the  reason  of  its  plausibility  is,  that 
it  takes  for  granted  the  previous  existence  of 
the  very  idea  whose  origin  it  is  intended  to  ex- 
plain. In  trying  to  imagine  what  would  be  the 
perceptions  of  the  man,  we  naturally  place  our- 
selves in  his  situation :  —  we  suppose  ourselves 
ignorant  of  extension,  destitute  of  sight  and  local 
motion,  and  constituted  of  an  insensible  ma- 
terial body,  and  a  sentient  indivisible  soul, — 
we  conceive  the  several  experiments  to  be  made 
on  us,  and  we  find  that  they  could  not  convey 
to  us  any  adequate  notion  of  extension.  We 
then  suppose  ourselves  to  receive  the  power  of 
local  motion  and  to  rise  and  walk,  and  still  we 
find  no  farther  reason  for  any  idea  of  extension. 
But  when  we  suppose  ourselves  driving  against 
the  log  of  wood,  and  passing  our  hand  over  it  in 
various  directions,  we  can  no  longer  maintain 
our  supposed  ignorance.  We  have  so  often  re- 
ceived the  perception  in  this  very  way,  that  our 
own  previously  acquired  notions  of  extension 
rush  irresistibly  upon  us,  and  we  feel  satisfied 
that  he  must  perceive  extension  in  these  circum- 
stances, because  in  our  minds  they  are  so  closely 
associated  with  it  by  frequent  repetition,  as  to 
be  almost  inseparable  from  it. 
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But  let  us  give  more  minute  attention  to  this 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  extension. — It  is  the  idea 
of  ctmtintied  resistance  in  every  direction.  Here 
then  the  idea  of  direction  is  presupposed;  and 
does  not  the  idea  of  direction  presuppose  that 
of  extension  ?  Every  one  must  consult  his  own 
consciousness  as  to  this.  I  am  certain  that  /  can 
form  no  conception  of  direction  except  in  re- 
lation to  something  extended.  The  notion  of 
direction  seems  to  be  posterior  to  the  observation 
of  motion^  and  motion  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out matter  and  extension.*  There  may  be  in- 
deed different  muscular  feelings  in  the  mind 
arising  from  the  different  directions  in  which  we 
are  capable  of  moving  our  arms  and  hands :  but 
successive  changes  of  feeling  alone  evidently 
cannot  give  us  any  notion  of  direction.  Re- 
moving then  the  idea  of  direction,  all  which  is 
here  supposed  to  give  us  our  knowledge  of  ex- 
tension is  continieed  resistance,  or  in  other  words 
€(n  uninterrupted  series  of  feelings  of  resistance. 
Thus  this  analysis  as  well  as  Dr.  Brown's^  re- 
solves it  ultimately  into  succession;  and  suc- 
cession, as  all  must  allow,  can,  at  most,  give  only 
the  perception  of  length. 

What  has  already  been   said   appears  to  me 

*  Mathematicians,  indeed,  speak  of  the  motion  of  a  mathe- 
matical point  or  of  a  line,  abstractedly  from  matter ;  but  this 
abstraction  they  could  not  form  prior  to  the  observation  of 
motion  in  material  bodies. 
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sufficient  to  set  aside  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  idea  in  question.  But  I  apprehend  that 
the  notion  of  resistance  itself,  no  less  than  that 
of  directi<^,  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  ex* 
tension.  Opposition  to  our  muscular  efforts  does 
very  probably  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  feeling  in 
the  mind, — a  feeling  of  ungratified  desire  accom* 
panied  by  a  tactual  and  a  muscular  sensation. 
But  that  feeling  can  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
opposition  which  causes  it.  We  are  apt  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  mere  name  **  feeling  of  re- 
sistance :"  but  either  the  phrase  has  no  meaning 
at  all,  or  it  means  only  the  feeling  which  is  caused 
by  resistance :  and  this  feeling  does  not  imply  in 
itself  any  knowledge  of  the  opposition  which 
causes  it.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted,  has,  we  humbly  suspect, 
mistaken  the  feeling  produced  by  resistance  for  the 
idea  of  the  resistance  which  produces  it.  Resist- 
ance (as  far  at  least  as  the  idea  of  it  can  be  ser* 
viceable  in  the  present  question)  is  opposition  to 
voluntary  motion :  the  idea  of  resistance^  there- 
fore, must  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion.  But  we  can  form  no  idea  of 
motion,  without  matter  and  extension.  So  that 
the  idea  of  resistance  must  be  posterior  to  that 
of  extension.  The  reasoning  of  the  ingenious 
writer  may  appear  more  plausible  so  long  as  we 
retain  the  phrase  "continued  feeling  of  resist- 
ance."    But  let  us  substitute  for  it  an  equivalent 
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which  will  not  force  upon  our  minds,  in  the  same 
unavoidable  manner  our  own  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  material  world, — let  us  call  it  a  con- 
tintted  feeling  of  ungratified  desire  accompanied  by  a 
tactual  and  a  muscular  sensation,  and  I  appre- 
hend we  shall  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  this 
analysis  of  our  idea  of  extension. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  ex- 
planation of  this  apparently  most  simple  of  all 
our  ideas.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  plausible 
opinion,  differing  materially  from  those  already 
considered,  which  has  been  advanced  on  the 
subject.  For  my  own  part  it  appears  to  me  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  give  any  account  what- 
ever of  this  notion,  upon  the  present  theory  of 
sensation. 

The  remaining  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are 
hardness,  softness,  fluidity,  and  motion.  The 
three  first  may  be  considered  as  modes  of  re- 
sistance, which,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  con- 
ceive to  presuppose  some  knowledge  of  extension. 
As  for  motion,  it  is  evident  that  without  extension 
it  cannot  be  imagined. 
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OUR  IDEAS  OF  THE  MATERIAL  WORLD. 


SECTION  I. 


Thus  have  we  given  a  patient,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
an  impartial  examination  to  the  principal  modes  in 
which  philosophers  have  tried  to  explain  the  origin 
of  our  idea  of  extension ;  and  have  found  them  all 
insufficient.  Shall  we  then  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  is  is  impossible  that  we  can  have  any 
such  idea  ?  No :  we  leave  this  conclusion  to  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy.  What  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  think  of  this!  What  a  grand  ac- 
cession it  would  have  made  to  his  system  of 
universal  scepticism! — for  then  he  might  have 
advanced  from  the  annihilation  of  matter  and 
spirit,  to  the  effectual  destruction  of  those  impres- 
sions and  ideas,  which  his  triumphant  career  had 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  desolate  void.     But 
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indeed  he  did  enter  on  this  last  field  of  glory,  and, 
had  life  been  prolonged  to  him,  perhaps  he  might 
have  proceeded  from  the  ideas  of  power,  cause, 
and  effect,  to  that  of  extension,  and  successively 
to  all  the  others.  For  us,  however,  who  are  less 
ambitious,  there  is  a  different  resource. 

We  might  associate  ourselves  with  Dr.  Reid, 
who,  with  more  acuteness  than  some  of  those  who 
have  depreciated  him,  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to 
explain  perception  while  the  common  philosophic 
theory  of  sensation  was  retained.  He,  therefore, 
retaining  that  theory,  was  of  opinion  that  percep- 
tion is  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  will 
admit  of  no  analysis, — a  sort  of  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  qualities  of  external  objects,  spon- 
taneously arising  in  the  mind  on  these  objects 
being  presented  to  the  senses.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  great  objections.  For  in  the  first 
place,  our  perceptions,  by  the  different  senses, 
differ  more  from  one  another  than  any  one  of  them 
differs  from  judgment.  If,  therefore,  this  be  a 
faculty  distinct  from  judgment,  it  were  better  te 
have  a  separate  faculty  of  perception  for  each 
sense.  In  the  next  place,  some  of  our  percep-* 
tions  are  clearly  capable  of  analysis,  especially 
those  of  vision.  Distance,  magnitude,  and  posi- 
tion, appear  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  our  visual 
perceptions,  as  colour,  light,  and  shade ;  yet  it 
is  abundantly  proved  by  indisputable  facts,  that 
the  former  are  ascertained  only  by  the  judgments 
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If  in  this  c^se  perception  may  be  analysed  into 
the  operation  of  other  facnltias,  does  not  this  favor 
the  thought  that  other  perceptions  also  may  be 
analysed  ?  Where  then  shall  we  stop  ? — ^Where 
mark  the  boundaries  of  these  two  faculties  ?  Dr. 
Reid  professed  to  proceed  on  the  principles  of 
common  sense.  In  this  case,  he  has  unwarily 
deviated  from  them^  and  holds  a  sort  of  middle 
ground  between  common  sense,  and  erroneous 
philosophy :  for  he  retains  the  common  philosophic 
theory  of  sensation,  a  theory  unknown  to  common 
sense,  and  contradicted  by  every  man's  natural, 
I  had  almost  said  instinctive,  belief.  Here,  I 
think,  lay  his  error;  had  he  rejected  that  hypo- 
thesis, he  would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to 
coin  a  new  faculty. 

Every  common  working  man  says,  that  he  has 
the  knowledge  of  an  external  extended  world,  as 
certainly  as  that  of  his  own  existence :  let  us  hear 
then  Ms  account  of  it.  He  says  he  feels  it,  and 
sees  it,  and  cannot  but  believe  it : — ^he  gives,  in 
short,  the  very  account  of  it  which  first  came 
Under  our  consideration, — the  object  makes  an 
impression  on  a  part  of  the  surface  of  his  body 
corresponding  in  extent  to  its  magnitude.  How 
strangely  is  the  man  deluded?  Why  does  he 
think  of  an  explanation  which  we  have  already 
shewn  to  be  so  absurd?  Come  then,  let  us  try  to 
convince  him  of  his  mistake: — let  us  use  the 
arguments  by  which  we  refuted  it  before.     We 
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tell  him  that  the  extension  and  figure  of  the  im« 
pression  must  be  lost  before  it  can  be  conveyed 
by  the  nerves  to  the  brain.  The  man  will  laugh: 
he  will  tell  us  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
conveyance  to  the  brain,  but  that  it  is  not  the  brain, 
but  the  part  affected  which  feels.  We  reply  that 
it  signifies  little  whether  the  impression  is  con-, 
veyed  to  the  brain  or  not,  the  sensation  is  in  the 
mind,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  extended.  Here 
the  man's  laughter  is  exchanged  for  a  stare  of 
astonishment,  ^'The  sensation  in  my  mind!"  he 
exclaims,  **  the  sensation  is  in  my  body."  **  The 
man's  a  materialist! — tell  me,  friend,  is  it  your 
body  which  hopes,  and  fears,  and  thinks  ?  "  "  As- 
suredly not,"  he  answers,  "  it  is  my  mind."  There 
are  then  three  creeds,  that  of  the  materialist,  that 
of  the  orthodox  philosopher,  and  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary man.  The  materialist  holds  that  it  is  his 
body  which  both  feels  and  thinks ;  the  orthodox 
philosoper  holds  that  it  is  his  mind  which  both 
feels  and  thinks ;  the  ordinary  man  holds  that  his 
body  feels  and  his  mind  thinks.  The  excitement 
of  controversy  is  apt  to  lead  men  into  extremes : 
truth  is  often  found  to  lie  between  the  contending 
parties.  What  if  this  should  be  the  case  in  the 
controversy  between  the  materialists  and  imma- 
terialists  ?  What  if  the  universal  belief  of  the 
vulgar  should  be  discovered  to  be  nearly  correct, 
— that  sensation  belongs  to  the  body,  emotion  and 
thought  to  the  mind  ?     It  will  readily  be  allowed. 
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that,  where  belief  is  universal,  there  must  be  some 
good  reason  for  it,  even  though  it  should  be  erro- 
neous :  and,  I  must  confess,  the  reasons  assigned 
by  immaterialists  for  this  universal  error,  as  they 
term  it,  appear  to  me  by  no  means  sufficient. 
Even  they  cannot  thoroughly  divest  themselves  of 
it.  In  the  moment  of  extreme  pain  the  phi- 
losopher forgets  his  speculative  opinions,  and  is 
forced  to  feel  that  his  gouty  toe  is  capable  of  sensa- 
tion. In  the  subsequent  pages,  then,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  mould  the  vulgar  opinion  into  something 
of  consistency. 

To  prove  that  all  our  sensations  exist  in  the 
mind,  philosophers  have  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  all  matter  is  insensible,  and  upon  this 
they  argue  that  no  combination  of  insensible  par- 
ticles can  ever  make  a  sentient  being.  This  is 
the  only  one  of  their  arguments  which  they  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar ; 
the  rest  are  directed  against  the  materialists,  and 
only  prove  that  no  modification  of  matter  could 
ever  produce  thought.  We  cannot  judge  of  the 
properties  of  matter  except  by  experience.  The 
question,  then,  is.  Does  experience  teach  us  that 
all  matter  is  insensible  ?  The  most,  I  think,  that 
can  be  affirmed  as  to  this,  is,  that  to  us  the  greatest 
part  of  matter  discovers  no  signs  of  sensation. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  all  matter  is  incapable  of  sensation. 
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If  we  stand  by  experience,  we  h^ve  more  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  capable  of  sensation^  than  that 
it  is  not ;  for  experience  would  appear  to  teach  us 
that  our  bodies  are  sentient,  though  philosophy 
pretends  to  teach  us  the  contrary.  It  is  thought 
by  many  that  all  matter  is  essentially  the  same, 
and  that  bodies  differ  only  in  the  arrangement  oi 
their  fine  particles.  This,  however,  is  but  opinion, 
— the  truth  is  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
faculties,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  there  may  also 
be  essential  differences  in  the  finest  particles  of 
matter.  The  contrary  can  appear  more  probable 
only  because  we  have  a  natural  love  of  simplicity, 
which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has  sometunes 
led  to  error.  Though  then  a  great  part  of  matter 
may  be  insensible,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  impossi- 
ble, that  some  of  its  minute  particles  may  be 
capable  of  sensation.  I  say  capable  of  sensation, 
not  actually  sentient,  for  actual  sensation  implies 
some  impression  from  without,  and  we  may  coi^ 
ceive  these  particles  to  exist  sometimes  in  such  a 
situation,  that  no  impression  from  without  could 
reach  them.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
they  exist  in  equal  quantities  in  all  matter.  Some 
bodies  may  contain  small  quantities,  others  greater, 
others  none  at  all.  If  we  may  presume  such  par- 
ticles to  exist,  sensation  in  animal  bodies  may 
arise  from  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  them, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  more  open  to 
external  impressions.    How  they  are  collected  and 
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arranged  is  one  of  nature's  mysteries.  By  vege- 
tation, they  may  first  be  collected  and  refined  from 
&e  grosser  particles  of  matter:  — from  vegetables 
they  may  undergo  still  greater  refinement  in  pass- 
iag  into  the  blood,  and  in  secretion  firom  the  blood 
into  the  brain  and  nerves,  they  may  pass  through 
some  process  infinitely  finer,  far  as  it  is  beyond 
the  observation  of  our  faculties.  Thus  may  those 
particles  properly  disposed  in  the  nerves  and  brain, 
kept  at  a  right  temperature  of  heat,  and  exposed 
to  constant  changes  of  impression  by  the  processes 
<^  digestion,  circulation,  secretion,  and  respiration, 
as  wrell  as  by  voluntary  motions,  and  the  action  of 
external  objects,  become  in  animal  bodies  actually 
sentient. 

If  the  above  be  rejected  as  improbable,  who 
will  pretend  to  say  that  God  could  not  endue  a 
system  of  matter  with  the  power  of  sensation? 
Mr.  Locke  conceived  that  God  might  have  endued 
a  system  of  matter  even  with  the  power  of  thought. 
In  this  opinion  he  has  been  justly  opposed,  but 
the  only  argument  brought  against  him  is,  that  in 
this  case  we  must  suppose  the  power  of  thought 
to  be  extended,  part  of  it  existing  in  one  part  of 
the  system,  part  in  another.  Should  a  similar 
objection  be  brought  against  the  proposition  that 
God  might  endue  a  system  of  matter  with  the 
power  of  sensation,  I  at  once  admit  the  conse- 
quc^nce,  because  it  is  the  utmost  object  of  my  wish. 

I  care  not  then  whether  it  be  supposed  that 
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certain  particles  of  matter  are  originally  capable  of 
sensation,  or  that  God  has  endued  certain  systems 
of  matter  with  the  power  of  sensation.  No  one 
can  pretend  to  show  that  insensibility  is  absolutely 
essential  to  matter,  and  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
coming sentient  is  all  I  desire  to  obtain  at  present. 

Sensation  in  all  animals  is  apparently  the  same 
in  its  nature,  though  differing  in  its  modifications; 
descending  by  almost  insensible  gradations  from 
man  to  the  lowest  order  of  animated  creatures. 
We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  draw  some 
conclusions  from  what  we  know  of  those  animals 
which  exhibit  little  more  than  sensation  in  its 
simplest  form.  When  a  polypus  or  a  common 
worm  is  cut  in  two>  each  half  retains  sensation. 
Surely  this  looks  as  if  sensation  were  an  extended 
and  corporeal  power ;  for  if  that  power,  or  rather 
capacity,  reside  not  in  its  body,  we  are  reduced 
to  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  a  sentient  spirit, 
(no  matter  of  how  low  an  order,  still  an  individual 
sentient  spirit,  if  spirit  o?ilj/  be  sentient,)  is  divided 
along  with  the  body  of  the  worm.  But  this  is  at 
variance  with  the  best  ideas  we  can  form  of  spiri- 
tual substance.  I  mention  this  here  only  that,  if 
possible,  I  may  weaken  the  prejudice  of  the  reader 
in  favour  of  the  common  philosophic  theory,  and 
may  dispose  him  to  attend  with  greater  impartiality 
to  the  illustration  of  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 

Where  an  external  object  is  presented  to  any  of 
our  organs,  I  conceive  that  a  sensation  is  produced 
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in  the  fine  sentient  substance  of  the  nerves  of  the 
part  affected.  In  each  of  our  organs  there  is  a 
provision  made  for  the  continuous  uniformity  of 
the  sensation^  by  the  similar  disposition,  tempera* 
ture,  and  condition  of  the  minute  sentient  particles, 
which  may  be   supposed  to  be  very  delicately 

f 

arranged  in  the  soft  fatty  matter  of  the  nerves. 
In  the  sense  of  sight,  this  similar  condition  of  the 
sentient  particles,  together  with  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy and  equal  operation  of  the  medium  of  light, 
is  all  that  seems  to  have  been  provided  for  insur- 
ing uniformity.  In  the  sense  of  touch,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  impressed  objects  are,  from 
inequalities  of  surface  and  other  causes,  likely  to 
be  more  unequal  in  their  action  on  the  different 
particles,  the  covering  of  the  external  skin  is 
added,  as  well  as  the  soft  and  yielding  substra- 
tum of  the  muscles,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  sensation  continuous  and  uniform ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  these  will  have  the  effect  of 
diffusing  it  over  a  larger  surface,  than  that  which 
is  immediately  affected  by  the  external  object. 
The  objects  of  the  three  remaining  senses  are  of 
greater  tenuity  and  more  equal  operation  than 
those  of  touch,  though  less  so  than  light,  which  is 
the  immediate  object  of  the  sense  of  vision; — the 
means  for  insuring  uniformity  in  their  action  on 
the  sentient  particles  distributed  to  the  respective 
organs  seem  to  be  inversely  in  proportion  to  these 
circumstances. 
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But  there  is  something  more  than  uniformity  in 
our  sensations,  there  is  apparent  Unity : — whence 
then  is  this  ?  And  how  does  the  mind  rem^nber 
the  sensations  of  the  body?  for  it  is  a  receiyed 
principle  that  the  mind  can  remember  nothing  of 
which  it  has  not  been  previously  conscious.  There 
is,  therefore,  something  farther  in  the  sensations 
of  man  than  the  process  we  have  described :  and  I 
think  it  is  this.  That  our  bodily  sensations  give 
rise  to  immediate  mental  Conceptions  of  these 
sensations.  The  conception  of  the  mind  will 
easily  account  for  the  apparent  unity  of  our  sensa- 
tions, and  will,  at  the  same  time,  remove  the 
difficulty  as  to  the  remembrance  of  them. 

Thus  would  I  analyse  what  is  generally  included 
under  simple  sensation,  into  a  sensation  of  the 
body,  and  an  immediate  conception  of  it  in  the 
mind.  I  pretend  not  to  explain  how  the  mind 
has  that  immediate  knowledge  of  the  sensation,  by 
which  it  forms  the  conception.  Perhaps,  if  I  may 
use  so  awful  a  comparison,  it  may  bear  some 
distant  resemblance  to  that  infinite  knowledge 
which  the  Omnipresent  Spirit  of  the  Deity  has  of 
every  movement  in  the  universe.  The  alterations 
in  the  world  can  produce  no  change  in  His  mind, 
yet  he  knows  every  motion  in  the  material,  and 
every  thought  in  the  intellectual  world.  He  is,  as 
it  were,  the  mighty  Soul  of  the  universe,  knowing 
&11  that  passes  there,  just  as  our  mind  knows  the 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  body.     He  has  made 
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man  in  his  own  image :  the  body  is,  as  it  werjB,  the 
littte  universe  of  the  human  mind^  where  it  knows 
every  sensation  that  is  produced  in  the  sentient 
substance,  even  as  the  Infinite  Mmd  of  the  ^ni* 
Terse  knows  our  inmost  thoughts,  and  reads  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts.  Like  him,  too,  within  the 
little  sf^ere  of  its  presence,  it  wills  and  it  is  done : 
it  does  not  sit  confined  within  the  brain,  touching 
the  nerves  of  motion  like  a  child  pulling  the  strings 
of  his  dancing  Tom; — God  has,  indeed,  by  an 
admirable  apparatus  of  nerves  and  muscles,  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  fitted  the  body  for  executing 
its  commands,  and,  if  these  be  destroyed  or  injur- 
ed, volition  may  no  longer  be  followed  by  the 
intended  action, — but  of  these  it  thinks  not;  it 
speaks  and  its  word  is  obeyed,  like  the  voice  of 
Omnipotence  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  only 
notion  I  can  form  of  the  union  and  mutual  influ* 
ences  of  mind  and  body.  They  are  like  the  union 
which  subsists  between  Grod  and  the  universe,  as 
far  as  finite  can  resemble  infinite. 

But  some  one  may  say,  ''Why  divide  the 
faculty  ?  What  is  the  use  of  that  which  you  have 
called  the  bodily  sensation  ?  The  mental  concep* 
tioH  may  do  without  it,  and  as  this  is  all  that  is  in 
the  mind,  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
any  thing  farther.  Therefore  call  it  Sensation,  or 
call  it  Conception,  or  call  it  what  you  please,  it  is 
still  all  one.  One  mental  faculty  is  sufficient  for 
the  purpose."    I  answer,  that  the  cbaracteiistic  of 
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mind  is  knowledge  or  intelligence ;  and  if  so,  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  conception  of  the  mind  allud- 
ed to  should  exist  without  the  sensation  of  the 
body.  For  how  could  the  mind  know  that  a 
sensation  existed  where  none  existed.  This  were 
to  make  the  characteristic  of  mind  not  knowledge, 
hut  fallacy  and  eiTor.  The  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  mind,  therefore,  on  which  the  conception  is 
founded,  or  rather  which  is  the  same  with  the 
conception,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  sensation  of  the  body.  Intelligence  and 
sensation  are  totally  distinct,  and  ought  never  to 
have  been  confounded.  They  are,  perhaps,  not 
even  compatible  with  one  another  in  the  same 
substance.  At  all  events  I  have  not  divided  them 
any  farther,  for,  though  I  have  assigned  the  one  to 
its  proper  place  in  the  body,  I  have  still  made 
nothing  more  than  intelligence  and  sensation. 

It  may  seem,  at  first,  as  if  the  body  exerted  a 
more  direct  influence  on  the  mind  than  is  con- 
sistent with  these  ideas.  Some  diseases  produce 
melancholy,  others  an  unnatural  flow  of  spirits ; 
others  affect  the  memory,  and  the  bodily  infirmi- 
ties of  age  produce  a  corresponding  debility  of 
mind.  These  facts  have  tended  greatly  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  matter  acts  on  mind  directly  and 
immediately.  But  let  us  throw  off*  the  partiality 
which  we  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  for  this  com- 
mon opinion,  and  candidly  reflect  whether,  on  our 
principles,  they  will  not  find  as  easy  an  explana? 
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tion  as  on  any  other.  A  languid  state  of  body 
will  induce  the  mental  conception  of  that  languor ; 
this  conception  will  blend  with  the  co-existing 
ideas,  and  modify  a  little  the  train  of  thought. 
An  mteresting  or  ludicrous  occurrence  may  for  a 
short  time  take  off  the  attention  of  the  mind,  but 
the  continuance  of  the  state  of  body  will  occasion 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  that  conception  of 
languor.  The  first  time  it  is  formed,  blending 
perhaps  with  cheerful  thoughts,  it  will  only  de- 
press the  spirits  a  little ;  when  it  next  recurs,  it 
will  thus  find  the  spirits  a  little  damped,  and  will 
depress  them  a  little  more ;  the  third  time  its  in- 
fluence will  be  yet  a  little  more  perceptible,  and 
thus  the  train  of  associated  ideas  will  become 
gradually  duller  and  duller,  till  at  length,  if  the 
state  of  body  be  of  long  continuance,  a  decided 
melancholy  may  be  produced.  A  morbid  state  of 
an  opposite  nature,  we  may  believe,  will  in  like 
manner  induce  an  opposite  state  of  mind;  the 
mental  conception  of  it  suggesting  perhaps  strange 
and  ludicrous  ideas,  or  calling  up  horrid  and 
frightful  phantoms  of  imagination. 

Thus,  upon  the  principles  now  advocated,  it  is 
conceivable  that  diseases  may  indirectly  influence 
the  mind  by  modifying  the  train  of  ideas ;  and  it 
need  not  therefore  seem  unaccountable  that  they 
should  affect  a  faculty  which  depends  so  much 
upon  association  as  that  of  memory.  There  is, 
however,  a  still  more  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
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great  influence  of  some  diseases  on  that  power ; 
but  it  will  more  properly  fall  to  be  considered 
under  Memory  itself;  and  the  intellectual  debility 
of  age  being  intimately  connected  with  decay  of 
that  faculty,  may  also  be  reserved  for  future  c<m- 
sideration. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  our  notions  of  the  qualities  of  bodies, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark  their  accordance  with 
the  phenomena  of  attention.  The  various  sensa- 
tions which  we  have  at  the  same  time  do  not  all 
equally  affect  us;  our  attention  is  more  particu«- 
larly  directed  to  one  of  them ;  nay,  that  one  nay 
even  entirely  withdraw  our  attention  from  all  tbtt 
others.  Or  if  the  attention  be  strongly  directed 
towards  some  intellectual  object,  we  may  even  be 
unconscious  for  a  time  of  all  our  sensations  toge- 
ther. Thus,  if  the  mind  be  engrossed  with  study, 
a  clock  may  strike  at  our  side  without  our  being 
sensible  of  having  heard  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  one  must  have  observed  that  our  sensations 
appear  more  vivid  when  our  attention  is  directed 
to  them ;  we  can  easily  distinguish  a  well-known 
voice  in  the  midst  of  a  large  chorus,  and  we  can 
discover  slight  shades  of  difference  in  tastes, 
which,  without  attention,  would  have  seemed  per- 
fectly similar.  Whence,  then,  is  this  power? 
How  is  it  that  we  can  render  our  sensations  more 
vivid,  when  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  increase 
the  force  of  the  impressions  ?    Will  it  admit  of 
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any  other  explanation  than  this,  that  it  arises  from 
the  conception  which  is  included  in  the  process  of 
sensation?  We  can,  when  we  please,  form  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  sensation ;  but  when  the 
mind  is  entirely  engrossed  with  the  conception  of 
something  else,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
directed  to  the  sensation.  In  the  case  we  have 
instanced  of  the  clock  striking  unnoticed  by  our 
side,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sound  pro* 
duces  a  sensation  as  usual ;  but  the  mind  being 
quite  engrossed  with  the  contemplation  of  some- 
thing else,  does  not  form  a  conception  of  that 
sensation,  or  at  least  forms  none  sufficiently  lively 
to  be  remembered.  Attention,  indeed,  appears 
in  no  case  to  be  any  thing  farther  than  the  joint 
operation  of  conception  ^Lndi  judgment,  —  conception 
to  give  a  lively  representation  of  the  subject  at- 
tended to, — judgment  to  remark  the  relations  of 
its  several  parts  to  one  another,  and  to  draw  more 
clearly  the  line  of  distinction  between  it  and  other 
subjects.  When  we  give  attention  to  a  moral 
advice,  what  do  we  else  than  form  a  lively  and 
distinct  conception  of  the  duty  which  is  urged  on 
us  ?  When  we  pay  attention  to  a  narrative,  what 
do  we  else  than  form  clear  conceptions  of  the 
facts  narrated,  and  of  the  relations  of  its  different 
parts  ?  In  like  manner,  when  we  give  attention 
to  a  sensation,  what  do  we  else  than  form  a  more 
distinct  conception  of  it  ? 
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SECTION  II. 

We  have  already  observed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  same  simple,  indivisible,  immate- 
rial mind  to  exist  at  the  same  time  in  two  different 
and  distinct  states.  It  may  incline  partly  to  one 
state,  partly  to  another,  and  it  is  this  which  con- 
stitutes a  complex  state  of  mind.  Different  emo- 
tions may  co-exist  with  one  another,  or  with 
various  remembrances,  reasonings,  conceptions, 
&c,,  but  they  do  not  co-exist  distinctly.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  ingredients  in  a  complex 
state,  each  simple  ingredient  is  less  discernible; 
and  in  proportion  as  one  is  more  distinct  the  others 
are  more  obscure.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  which 
thought  is  capable,  that  the  mind,  by  instantaneous 
transitions,  can  give  the  appearance  of  co-exist- 
ence to  ideas  which  are  in  reality  successive.  But 
such  distinct  co-existence  is  apparent  only,  and 
we  shall  be  the  less  inclined  to  doubt  this  if  we 
think  of  the  rapidity  which  jugglers  give  even  to 
their  bodily  movements,  so  as  seemingly  to  anni- 
hilate the  time  occupied  in  their  sleight  of  hand 
tricks.  It  seems  almost  intuitively  evident  that 
the  same  simple,  indivisible,  immaterial  substance 
cannot  exist,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  two 
distinctly  different  states. 
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Yet,  obvious  as,  I  think,  tliis  must  appear  to 
every  unbiassed  mind,  it  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked. Had  this  principle  been  admitted  and 
attended  to,  I  do  not  see  how  the  common  theory 
of  sensation  could  have  stood  its  ground  for  a  single 
hour.  In  vision  a  plane  of  colours  is  presented  to 
the  eye,  and  every  colour  produces  a  distinct  sen- 
sation :  How  can  these  sensations  co-exist  in  the 
mind  without  being  blended  ?  If  sensation  belong 
to  the  mind,  every  separate  colour  will  cause  a 
different  state  of  mind,  and  a  hundred  colours 
presented  to  the  eye  at  once,  must,  if  they  be  dis- 
tinguished  at  all,  induce  a  hundred  states  of  mind 
quite  distinct  from  one  another.  This  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  principle  we  have  just  laid 
down.  According  to  it,  the  different  sensations 
would  be  blended  into  one  complex  state  of  mind, 
and  thus  all  the  colours  would  be  mingled  together 
as  completely  as  if  they  had  been  mixed  with  the 
brush  of  the  painter.  Instead  of  the  splendour  of 
sunset,  —  the  sky  streaked  with  scarlet  and  gold, 
—  the  variegated  landscape  spread  out  in  an  al- 
most endless  succession  of  verdant  lawns,  and  Lofty 
woods,  and  cultivated  fields,  and  peaceful  streams, 
and  distant  mountains,  —  instead  of  all  those  en- 
chanting scenes  that  furnish  matter  for  the  beauti- 
ful descriptions  of  the  poet  and  the  noble  imita- 
tions of  the  painter,  we  should  have  but  one 
uniform  sensation  of  dirty  grey,  to  which  all  the 
glories  of  the  descending  sun  could  only  add  a 
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livid  shade  of  red.  Such,  if  the  principle  which 
we  have  stated  be  true,  appears  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  common  theory  of  sensation : 
that  principle  does  operate,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent ;  those,  then,  who  would  deny  its  universal 
operation,  must  show  some  reason  why  it  should 
operate  in  one  case  and  not  in  another. 

No  such  insuperable  difficulty  attends  the  ex- 
planation of  vision  according  to  that  view  of 
sensation  which  was  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
section  of  this  chapter.  According  to  it,  one  part 
of  the  sentient  substance  of  the  retina  has  the 
sensation  of  one  colour,  another  part  of  another 
colour;  the  picture,  in  short,  is  felt  as  it  is  formed^ 
—  an  extended  plane,  with  all  the  different  lines, 
and  shades,  and  colours  clearly  distinguished. 
The  mind  then  passing  in  rapid  review  over  the 
objects  of  this  picture,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
over  these  sensations  in  the  retina,  becomes  ac** 
quainted  with  them  individually,  until  by  the 
instantaneousness  of  its  operations  it  seems  to  have 
but  one  conception  of  the  whole,  accompanied 
with  judgments  of  the  various  distances  and 
figures  of  the  objects. 

It  is  already  evident  that  I  consider  exten-* 
sion  to  be  an  object  of  sight  as  well  as  of  touch, 
but  that  shall  be  more  fully  explained  presently. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  inquire  whether  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  advanced  will  facilitate 
the  explanation  of  this  notable  idea  of  extension. 
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When  an  impression  is  made  on  our  organ  of 
touch  by  an  extended  object^  we  have,  as  I  have 
said,  an  extended  sensation,  of  which  the  mind 
forms  an  immediate  conception.  Judgment  then 
comes  into  action,  and  renders  the  conception 
with  all  its  relations  clearer  and  more  distinct. 
And  is  not  the  idea  of  extension  evidently  im- 
plied in  the  distinct  conception  of  extended  sen- 
sation? Were,  however,  a  single  object  im- 
pressed on  our  body  for  the  first  time,  we  would 
have,  I  apprehend,  a  very  confused  notion  of  its 
j^ure.  In  order  to  the  clear  perception  of  a 
figure,  its  boundaries  must  be  distinctly  marked. 
But  we  have  already  remarked  that  the  provi- 
sion which  is  made  for  uniformity  in  the  sen- 
sations of  touch,  has  the  effect  also  of  diffusing 
them  over  a  larger  surface  than  that  which  is 
immediately  affected  by  the  external  objects; 
and  thus  the  sensation  at  the  boundary  of  the 
figure,  instead  of  abruptly  terminating,  gra- 
dually declines  and  loses  itself  on  the  conti- 
guous portion  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Brown  adduces 
the  indistinctness  of  our  perceptions  of  com*- 
plicated  figures  by  touch,  as  an  argument  that 
we  have  no  ideas  of  extension  by  our  tactual 
feelings.  The  true  cause  of  this  fact  has  been 
intimated  above.  The  angles  of  these  figures 
are  rounded  off,  and  their  sinuses  are  filled  up, 
by  the  diffusion  of  the  sensation ;  and  thus  the 
complicatedness  of  the  figure  necessarily  ren- 
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ders  our  perception  of  it  more  obscure.  The 
same  philosopher  objects  also,  that  we  have, 
even  now,  the  idea  of  extension  very  indistinctly 
suggested  to  our  minds  when  a  small  body, 
such  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  is  pressed  upon  our 
tactual  organ.  But  the  reason  of  tbis  is,  that 
the  part  of  our  organ  affected  immediately  by 
the  impression,  bears,  in  this  case,  a  small  pro- 
portion to  the  surface  over  which  the  sensation 
is  diffused,  and  on  which  it  dies  away ;  so  that 
we  cannot  have  any  distinct  idea  of  magnitude 
suggested,  and  consequently  no  definite  idea  of 
extension. 

There  is  another  objection  brought  forward 
by  Dr.  Brown,  which  we  may  notice  here  also. 
**  Let  it  be  supposed,"  says  he,  '*  that,  when  a 
small  cube  is  pressed  on  the  hand,  one  hundred 
physical  points  of  the  organ  of  touch  are  affected 
in  a  certain  manner :  we  have,  it  is  said,  the  im* 
mediate  perception  of  a  square  surface.  Let  it 
next  be  supposed  that  instead  of  one  hundred 
of  these  contiguous  points  of  the  organ,  an  equal 
number  of  points  at  various  parts  of  the  body 
are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  On  this  sup- 
position it  will  scarcely  be  said  that  the  percep- 
tion of  a  square  would  arise,  when  there  is  no 
square,  more  than  any  other  imaginable  form, 
in  the  space  comprehended  in  the  pressure. 
Yet  what  difference  is  there  in  these  two  states 
to   a   mind    that    is   by    supposition    absolutely 
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ignorant  of  any  bodily  organ,  and  consequently 
alike  ignorant  of  the  nearness  or  distance  of  the 
points  of  the  organ  of  touch  ?"  This  difficulty 
is  real  only  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  common 
theory  of  sensation.  For,  according  to  the  fore* 
going  principles,  a  continuous  uniformity  of  sen- 
satioa  would  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
cube  throughout  the  hundred  physical  points  of 
the  hand,  and  the  surrounding  points  would  re* 
ceive  the  sensation  in  its  diffused  state :  whereas 
if  the  impression  were  made  on  a  hundred  se- 
parate points  of  the  body,  such  uniformity  would 
be  wanting,  but  the  sensation  would  be  diffused 
from  each  point  over  a  small  contiguous  surface, 
and  thus  not  one  uniform  sensation,  but  a  hun- 
dred distinct  sensations,  would  be  produced. 

It  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  com- 
mon theory  of  sensation,  that  by  sight  we  have 
originally  no  knowledge  of  extension,  and  the 
acutest  have  accordingly  admitted  it.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  by  sight  we  have  now 
not  only  iarger,  but  also  clearer  ideas  of  it.  We 
are  entitled  to  expect  that  philosophers  should 
explain  how  we  have  clearer  ideas  of  it  by  a 
sense  which  originally  affords  no  perception  of 
it,  than  by  one  which  they  conceive  to  be  the 
only  source  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  If 
the  principles  above  laid  down  be  right,  I  would 
humbly  suggest  that  the  fact  might  be  accounted 
for  in  the  following  manner. 
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In  the  formation  of  the  eye,  there  is  nothing 
to  cause  that  diffusion  of  the  sensations,  which 
renders  the  boundaries  of  figures  impressed  on 
the  organ  of  touch  indistinct.  The  sensation  of 
each  colour  will  extend  no  farther  than  that  per* 
tion  of  the  retina  on  which  the  so  coloured  light 
falls.  The  presence  of  other  colours  occupying 
the  surrounding  portions  of  the  retina,  serves  to 
render  the  line  of  boundary  of  each  figure  still 
more  clear,  by  the  universal  law  of  contrast.  A 
sweet  taste  dif&rs  more  strikingly  from  a  sour 
one  than  it  does  from  insipidity.  In  the  same 
manner,  we  find  that,  in  executing  a  painting, 
each  object  derives  clearness  and  relief  from  the 
colouring  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Just  so  it  is 
in  vision.  Hence  the  perception  of  extension  by 
sight,  is  according  to  my  views  originally  clearer. 

We  have  then  the  idea  of  extension  originally 
both  by  touch  and  by  sight,  together  with  some 
imperfect  notions  of  figure ;  imperfect,  because  we 
have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  figures  of  only  two 
dimensions,  length  and  breadth.  To  complete 
these  the  knowledge  of  motion  is  requisite,  which 
is  also  acquired  both  by  touch  and  sight.  When 
the  child  perceives  the  same  sensation  to  pass 
from  one  part  of  its  retina  to  another,  it  cannot 
avoid  having  the  idea  of  motion.  When  it  passes 
its  hand  over  any  part  of  its  body,  it  perceives,  in 
like  manner,  one  continued  sensation  moving  from 
one  place  to  another;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
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conscious  of  certain  muscular  feelings,  and  of  a 
continued  sensation  in  its  hand.  Hence  it  forms 
the  idea  of  motion  in  union  with  its  muscular  feelings^ 
and  thus  becomes  acquainted  with  its  own  power 
of  voluntary  motion.  The  idea  of  direction  natu- 
rally follows  those  of  extension  and  voluntary 
motion.  The  idea  of  resistance,  or  opposition  to 
voluntary  motion,  with  its  various  modes  of  hard- 
ness, softness,  fluidity,  is  easily  accounted  for  after 
those  ideas  which  we  have  already  explained. 
And  with  a  knowledge  of  voluntary  motion,  direc- 
tion, and  resistance,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  our  ideas 
of  figure  are  corrected  and  completed,  and  those 
of  extension  enlarged. 

We  have  considered  the  principal  arguments 
which  philosophers  have  brought  to  confute  the 
vulgar  opinion,  that  the  sensation  resides  in  the 
organ :  but  there  remains  yet  one  which  Dr.  Brown 
has* used  in  several  parts  of  his  Lectures.  "If," 
says  he,  "  our  notion  of  extension  were  derived 
from  our  tactual  feelings,  we  should  consider 
smells,  and  tastes,  and  sounds,  as  extended,  since 
these  affect  portions  of  the  tactual  organs."  To 
this  I  would  answer,  that  if  smell,  and  taste,  and 
hearing,  were  our  only  senses,  we  might,  perhaps, 
have  some  vague  idea  of  extension  in  their  respec- 
tive objects.  Endued,  as  we  are,  with  other  senses, 
which  must  tend  to  correct  our  erroneous  notions 
as  to  these,  we  are  not  now  qualified  to  judge 
whether  we  might  or  might  not.     But  if  w^had 
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such  an  idea  it  must  have  been  very  vague  indeed; 
for,  to  all  distinct  knowledge  of  extension,  the 
notion  of  magnitude  is  necessary,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  easy  to  show  that  this  notion  could  not  be 
furnished  by  any  of  these  senses.  Our  knowledge 
of  magnitude  is  entirely  comparative.  What  is  an 
insect  to  a  man  may  be  an  elephant  to  another 
animal.  Gulliver  was  a  walking  mountain  among 
the  Liliputians,  and  a  minute  natural  curiosity  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Brobdingnag.  We  judge  things 
to  be  large  or  small  only  according  to  the  propor- 
tion which  they  bear  to  the  size  of  our  own  body, 
or  to  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  things  of  the  same 
species.  Where,  then,  there  is  no  comparison, 
there  cannot  well  be  any  notion  of  magnitude ; 
and,  accordingly,  this  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  senses  under  consideration.  The  entire  generic 
difference  of  our  sensations  of  smell  from  those  of 
every  other  sense  prevents  any  comparison  be- 
tween them.  Odours  can  only  be  compared  with 
one  another ;  and  in  magnitude  they  do  not  admit 
of  comparison  with  one  another,  for  they  all 
occupy  the  same  extent  of  organ.  But  were 
several  odours  to  be  felt  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
occupy  different  portions  of  our  organ,  like  the 
colours  on  the  retina  in  vision,  they  would  then 
admit  of  comparison,  and  I  apprehend  that  we 
would  conceive  smells  to  be  extended  as  well  as 
colours.  Such  I  suppose  to  be  the  reason  why  we 
do  not  consider  smells  as  extended,  and  the  same 
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explanation  may  be  given  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  sounds  and  of  tastes. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  suggest  a  reason 
for  an  apparent  anomaly.  The  largest  objects  of 
vision  occupy  a  very  small  surface  on  the  retina, 
yet  we  conceive  them  to  have  great  magnitude. 
How  come  we  to  suppose  sensations  to  have  so 
much  greater  extent  than  reality?  The  cause, 
upon  our  principles,  is  sufficiently  plain.  The 
generic  difference  between  the  sensations  of  sight 
and  tho^e  of  any  other  sense  prevents  any  direct 
comparison  between  them;  and  thus,  in  vision, 
we  are  restricted  to  a  judgment  of  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  different  objects  of  sight,  with- 
out any  positive  knowledge  of  the  real  size  of  the 
picture  on  the  retina.  We  compare  the  visible 
magnitude  of  our  own  bodies  with  the  visible 
magnitude  of  other  objects,  and  find  them  to  be  in 
a  certain  proportion.  We  make  the  same  com- 
parison by  our  tactual  feelings,  and  find  them  to 
be  in  th^  same  proportion.  We  conceive  the  ob- 
jects of  comparison  to  be  in  both  cases  the  same, 
and  we  therefore  conclude  the  extent  of  the  sensa- 
tions (which,  as  I  have  said,  admit  of  no  direct  com- 
parison,) to  be  likewise  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Thus  we  come  to  assign  to  our  sensations  of  sight 
the  same  magnitude  with  our  sensations  of  touch. 
But  soon  discovering  that  the  extent  which  we 
have  assigned  to  the  picture  on  the  retina  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  our  whole  body,  we  infer  that 
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colours^  which,  in  reality,  are  mere  sensations, 
exist  not  in  us,  but  in  the  external  objects  which 
cause  them. 

Here  we  have  a  simple  reason  for  an  otherwise 
unaccountable  fact.  In  the  case  of  sounds,  and 
tastes,  and  smells^  we  consider  the  sensation  as 
existing  in  us,  though  we  make  by  association  a 
'partial  reference  of  it  to  the  object  which  produces 
it.  But  in  colours  we  make  an  entire  reference  of 
our  sensations  to  the  external  objects,  and  even 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  colours  are  sensations  at  all.  We  conceive 
them  as  altogether  external,  as  completely  inde- 
pendent of  us,  and  entirely  divested  of  the  very 
nature  of  sensations.  It  is  easy  to  convince  those 
who  have  never  studied  such  subjects,  that  there 
can  be  nothing  in  a  rose  resembling  the  sensation 
of  fragrance,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
vince them  that  colours  are  mere  sensations,  which 
have  nothing  resembling  them  in  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  presented  to  us.  The  reason  which 
I  stated  above  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  We  assign  to  the  picture 
on  the  retina,  an  extent  much  greater  than  that  of 
our  whole  body,  and  thence  we  judge  that  the 
various  sensations  of  colour  which  form  that  picture 
cannot  exist  in  us,  but  must  exist  in  something 
external  of  greater  magnitude. 

It  has  also  been  a  difficulty  with  many  writers, 
how  we  see  objects  erect  by  an  inverted  picture. 
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We  only  require  to  pursue  the  same  train  of  thought 
in  order'  to  find  the  reason.  Our  idea  of  position 
is  entirely  relative.  The  generic  difference  of  our 
sensations  of  sight,  from  those  of  touch,  prevent- 
ing any  direct  comparison,  we  are  thus  ignorant 
of  the  position  of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  and 
are  restricted  to  a  judgment  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  different  objects  of  vision  :  until  we 
find,  as  before,  a  medium  of  indirect  comparison 
which  leads  us  to  ascribe  the  same  position  to  the 
picture,  as  to  our  perceptions  by  touch. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  found,  in  the  fact, 
that  we  see  objects  single  by  means  of  two  pic<- 
tures,  one  on  each  retina.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  explain  this.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  arises  from  the  crossing  of  the  optic  nerves 
in  their  passage  to  the  brain  ;  although  it  has  not 
been  ascertained  that  they  cross,  but  only  that  they 
meet  and  separate  again.  If  the  case  were  so, 
however,  the  cause  being  constant,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  effect  would  also  be  constant,  and,  there- 
fore, we  should  never  see  objects  double,  which 
is  false  in  fact.  Whatever  reason  is  assigned  for 
this  phenomenon  ought  to  apply  equally  to  all 
our  double  senses.  We  hear  single  sounds  with 
two  ears,  and  smell  single  odours  by  two  nostrils, 
no  less  than  we  see  single  objects  with  two  eyes. 
In  the  two  former  of  these  senses,  however, 
there  does  not  exist  the  same  disturbing  cause. 
We  never  smell  single  odours,  nor  hear  single 
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sounds,  as  if  double.  Yet  it  is  manifest  that  sen- 
sation is  produced  in  each  ear,  and  in  each  nos- 
tril, as  well  as  in  each  eye. 

The  cause  of  double  vision  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  organ. 
If  any  one  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  small  object  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  hold  a  pencil 
in  a  perpendiculur  position,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  inches  from  his  eyes,  right  between 
him  and  the  object,  he  will  see  the  pencil  double. 
Again,  if  he  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  pencil,  held  in 
the  same  position,  he  will  see  it  single,  but  the  ob- 
ject beyond  it  double.  This  makes  it  evident  that 
single  or  double  vision,  is  dependent  upon  the  in- 
clination of  the  axes  of  the  eyes.  If  that  inclina- 
tion be  such  as  to  cause  the  two  pictures  of  the 
object  to  occupy  the  same  position  on  the  two 
retinas,  we  see  the  object  singly.  But  if  the  in- 
clination be  such  as  to  cause  the  picture  to  oc- 
cupy different  positions  on  the  two  retinas,  it  is 
then  seen  as  if  double.  In  looking  at  objects  be- 
yond a  certain  distance,  the  inclination  of  the  axes 
of  the  eyes  does  not  sensibly  change,  consequently 
we  never  see  those  objects  as  double  unless  we 
have  recourse  to  such  means  of  altering  the  incli- 
nation, as  I  have  noticed  above.  Thus,  in  the 
main,  we  see  singly,  because  the  objects  of  vision 
occupy  the  same  positions,  and  exhibit  the  same 
figures,  the  same  shades  and  colours,  on  both  the 
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retinas.  The  sensations  of  vision,  though  not 
single,  are  yet  perfectly  uniform  by  both  the  eyes. 
The  sensations  of  smell  by  both  nostrils,  and  of 
sound  by  both  ears,  are  also  perfectly  uniform. 
The  singleness  which  we  experience  belongs  to  the 
conception  of  the  mind,  not  to  the  sensations  of 
tl^  body.  That  our  sensations  are  double,  is  proved 
by  the  phenomena  of  double  vision :  but  when 
these  sensations  are  perfectly  uniform,  as  they 
ahnost  always  are,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
our  principles  that  the  conception  of  the  mind 
should  be  single.  Destroy,  however,  the  uni- 
formity of  the  sensations,  and  you  destroy  at  the 
same  time  the  singleness  of  the  conception. 

The  principles  advocated  in  this  chapter  may 
perhaps  afford  a  stronger  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  material  world.  Our  sensations  are  extended, 
therefore  the  being  which  has  them  must  be  ex- 
tended,— that  is,  our  body.  That  which  im- 
presses an  extended  surface  must  be  extended, 
therefore  the  objects  which  impress  portions  of 
our  body  are  extended.  That  which  resists  the 
impression  of  an  extended  object  is  solid,  our 
bodies  resist  the  impressions  of  external  objects, 
and  external  objects  resist  the  impressions  of  our 
bodies,  therefore  both  are  solid.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  substance  of  matter,  we  can  only  say 
it  is  something  extended,  and  solid,  and  exhibiting 
various  other  qualities,  as  weight,  colour,  &c  :  in 
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explaining  then  the  origin  of  our  various  percep* 
tions,  we  have  already  explained  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  in  its  existence. 

We  have  analysed  what  is  generally  included 
under  simple  sensation,  into  a  sensation  of  the 
body,  and  an  immediate  mental  conception  of  that 
sensation.  The  former  cannot  be  numbered  with 
the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  and  conception,  there- 
fore, will  occupy  that  place  among  our  intellectual 
faculties  which  sensation  used  to  hold.  What- 
ever be  the  other  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
the  opinions  I  have  thus  ventured  to  advance, 
they  have  at  least  this  advantage  above  the  com- 
mon philosophic  theory,  that  they  keep  close  to 
the  opinions  of  the  vulgar.  And  this  I  conceive 
to  be  no  mean  advantage :  for  what  can  be  a 
stronger  argument  than  the  general  consent  of 
mankind,  in  a  case  where  consciousness  alone  can 
be  legitimate  j udge  ?  Why  should  we  be  summoned 
to  give  up  our  own  natural  ideas,  for  the  sake  oif 
adopting  a  theory  which  we  have  shown  to  be  on 
all  sides  encompassed  with  absurdities  ? 


COROLLARY. 


From  this  investigation  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
of  the  material  world,  it  follows,  that  our  first 
knowledge  of  matter  is  placed  in  shows  and  ap- 
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pearances,  and  reaches  not  to  its  substance,  nor 
even  to  its  intimate  constitution.  In  this,  our  con* 
elusion  agrees  with  the  whole  testimony  of  ascer* 
tained  facts.  Our  senses  inform  us  of  the  manner 
in  which  external  objects  affect  us;  but  we  too 
hastily  interpret  them  in  deducing  the  knowledge 
of  what  these  external  objects  are  in  themselves. 
This  requires  cautious  induction  and  scientific 
reasoning. 

IirLUSTRATioN.  — The  philosophical  analysis 
and  examination  of  material  substances,  prove 
that  many  of  our  first  ideas  of  matter  are  errone- 
ous. We  lightly  conceive  it  to  be  an  inert  solid 
substance,  capable  of  being  moved,  divisible  into 
parts,  susceptible  of  figure  and  magnitude,  but 
destitute  of  active  power.  But  the  laws  of  cohe- 
sion and  elasticity  disprove  the  supposed  inertia  of 
matter.  These  are  distinctly  powers,  and  act  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  body,  nor  can  they  be 
accounted  for  by  its  figure  and  magnitude.  So- 
lidity, or  the  resistance  of  bodies  to  compressing 
force,  may  be  overcome  by  an  increase  of  force 
applied  to  their  compression,  and  indicates  merely 
the  existence  of  a  power  preserving  the  volume  of 
the  body.  But  that  the  component  particles  of 
the  hardest  bodies  do  not  actually  touch  one 
another,  is  proved  by  their  being  brought  nearer 
by  cold,  and  removed  farther  from  each  other  by 
heat.     The  repelling  or  resisting  power  of  bodies. 
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also,  acts  at  a  certain  distance  from  th€m»  and  it 
requires  considerable  force  of  pressure  to  bring 
two  solid  bodies  into  such  a  near  state  of  contact, 
as  the  continuous  parts  of  the  same  body  are  in, 
though  even  these,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  in  ac- 
tual contact.  Impenetrability  has  been  unwar* 
rantably  ascribed  to  matter,  for  the  hardest  bodies, 
such  as  crystal  and  diamonds,  have  no  such  solid 
or  impenetrable  particles,  as  to  obstruct  the  free 
progress  of  light  through  them,  or  to  cause  any 
portion  of  the  light  to  be  reflected  within  their 
substance. 

Our  notions  of  magnitude  and  figure  are  ap- 
plicable to  masses,  but  not  to  the  explanation  of 
the  elementary  powers  of  matter.  Even  in  crys- 
tallization, where  the  most  regular  figures  are 
produced,  the  laws  of  increment  and  decrement 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  figure  and 
magnitude  of  the  molecules.  Therefore,  by  the 
mere  mechanical  division  of  bodies  even  to  their 
ultimate  atoms,  if  this  were  possible,  we  should 
not  arrive  at  any  scientific  knowledge  of  matter. 
We  could  not  by  this  be  enabled  to  understand 
why  two  plane  and  polished  surfaces  cohere  by 
being  simply  applied  to  one  another,  so  as  to  re- 
quire much  force  to  separate  them ;  nor  why  the 
links  of  a  suspended  chain  do  not  touch  one 
another  until  compelled  by  weights,  as  is  demon- 
trated  by  the  phenomenon  of  the  chain  elec- 
trified. 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated  that  the 
rays  of  light  are  reflected  by  a  power  of  repulsion 
acting  at  some  distance  from  bodies,  and  not  at 
all  by  impinging  against  their  solid  particles; 
since  the  roughness,  even  of  the  most  polished 
surfaces,  would  be  suflScient  to  destroy  the  uni- 
formity of  the  reflection,  did  the  rays  actually 
strike  against  them.  It  has.  also  been  demon* 
strated  on  optical  principles,  that  a  drop  of  water 
rolls  upon  a  cabbage  leaf  without  ever  coming  into 
actual  contact  with  it. 

We  are  warranted  therefore  in  affirming  that 
figure,  magnitude,  solidity,  hardness,  softness, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  primary  qualities  of 
matter,  but  merely  as  the  result  in  the  mass,  of 
the  powers  of  the  elementary  parts;  and  this, 
only  in  relation  to  our  perception,  or  our  com- 
pressing power. 

In  the  study  of  the  relations  and  measurement 
of  masses,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  by  abstract- 
ing every  consideration  except  that  of  figure  and 
magnitude ;  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  geometry, 
in  which  the  properties  and  relations  of  figure  are 
treated  apart  from  substance.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  would  form  a  mathematical  instrument  for  the 
investigation  of  the  elementary  powers  of  matter, 
we  must  abstract  altogether  the  notion  of  solid  and 
impenetrable  parts,  and  consider  only  the  powers 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  disposed  round  certain 
centres,  and  acting  in  several  spheres,  one  within 
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another,  according  to  certain  laws  regulating  the 
intensity.  Those  centres  ought,  in  this  kind  of 
mathematics,  to  be  regarded  as  points  without 
magnitude.  We  do  not  here  deny  that  those 
powers  are  the  powers  of  some  substance,  any 
more  than  geometricians  deny  that  figure  can  exist 
only  in  some  mass.  But  we  affirm  that  the  sub- 
stance in  which  they  exist  is  not  known  except 
by  its  powers, — that,  therefore,  these  alone  are  le- 
gitimate objects  of  inquiry, — and  that  we  must 
conform  our  opinion  of  the  substance  to  what  we 
find  its  powers  actually  to  be. 

These  centres  of  various  attractions  and  repul- 
sions may  approach  to  or  recede  from  one  another 
according  to  certain  definite  circumstances,  carry- 
ing their  peculiar  spheres  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion along  with  them.  The  arrangement,  action, 
and  intensity  of  these  powers  in  their  different 
spheres  may  be  varied  indefinitely,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond to  all  the  kinds  of  bodies. 

A  compages  of  these  centres,  placed  within  the 
sphere  of  each  other's  attraction,  will  constitute  a 
body  that  we  term  compact ;  and  two  of  these 
bodies  will,  on  their  approach,  meet  with  a  re- 
pulsion or  resistance,  sufficient  to  prevent  one 
of  them  from  occupying  the  place  of  the  other,  at 
least  without  a  much  greater  force  than  we  are 
capable  of  exerting. 

In  the  constitution  of  all  bodies  that  we  are  ac- 
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quainted  with,  these  centres  are  placed  so  near 
each  other,  that,  in  every  division  which  we  make, 
we  still  leave  parts  which  contain  many  of  them. 
But,  as  the  centres  constituting  any  body  cannot 
be  supposed  absolutely  infinite,  it  must  be  possi- 
ble to  come  ultimately  to  one  single  centre  not 
farther  divisible. 

If  two  of  these  centres  might  be  supposed  to 
coincide  they  would  then  only  form  a  centre  with 
different  powers,  those  belonging  to  the  one  centre 
modifying  those  of  the  other.  Or  if  their  powers 
were  the  same  at  the  same  distances  before  the 
coincidence,  then  after  it  they  would  be  doubled 
at  the  same  distance. 

This  new  sort  of  elementary  mathematics,  or 
mode  of  considering  and  reasoning  upon  bodies, 
does  not  imply  any  denial  of  the  existence  of  other 
powers  in  matter  besides  attraction  and  repulsion, 
but  merely  attends  to  these  abstractly  from  the 
others.  But,  by  this  mode  of  considering  bodies 
in  their  two  most  essential  powers,  we  see  how 
very  different  a  thing  matter  is,  from  what  it  at 
first  appears,  and  how  absurd  it  is  to  assert  that 
all  matter  is  incapable  of  sensation.  For  the  powers 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  so  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  bodies,  are  more  foreign  to  our  first 
notions  of  all  matter,  than  the  power  of  sensation 
is  to  our  idea  of  some  portions  of  it. 

Thus  our  views  of  sensation  and  perception  are 
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conformable  to  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the 
testimony  of  science  is  reciprocally  favourable  to 
our  views  upon  those  subjects.* 

*  The  view  of  matter  here  presented  was  first  exhibited  by 
Father  Boscovich,  at  Rome,  and  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Priestley 
and  others  in  our  own  nation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. INFLUENCE  OF  THE  BODY. — 

FEELING   OF   BODILY  LIFE. — MENTAL   FEELING   OF   EXISTENCE. 
— GRAND  GENERAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Having  already  traced  the  germ  of  our  mental 
operations,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind  in  their  least  complicated  state. 
While,  however,  we  treat  of  these  powers  sepa- 
rately,' let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  no  one  of 
them  is  ever  exercised  separately  from  the  others. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  but  one  power  in  the 
mind,  —  the  power  of  thought ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  more  fully  comprehending  the  nature  of  that 
power,  and  the  modifications  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, it  is  necessary  to  view  it  under  several 
aspects. 

We  begin  with  conception,  which  is  naturally 
the  first  aspect  of  the  power  of  thought.  Mr. 
Stewart  defines  it  to  be  *'  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent 
object  of  perception,  or  of  a  sensation  which  it 
has  formerly  felt."     At  the  same  time  he  observes 
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that  conception  implies  no  notion  of  time  what- 
ever ;  it  would  appear,  therefore,  not  to  be  essen- 
tial to  conception  that  the  object  of  it  should  be 
either  past  or  absent.  In  the  preceding  chapter  I 
have  spoken  of  it  as  applied  to  cases  in  which  the 
bodily  sensation  is  present.  And  in  this  use  of 
the  term  I  may  shelter  myself  by  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Reid,  who  says  that  *Mf  we  attend  to  that 
act  of  our  mind  which  we  call  the  perception  of 
an  external  object  of  sense,  we  shall  find  in  it 
these  three  things :  first,  some  conception  or  notion 
of  the  object  perceived;  secondly,  a  strong  and 
irresistible  conviction  and  belief  of  its  present 
existence,"  &c.*  Here  the  term  conception  is 
applied  to  cases  where  the  perception  is  present. 
And  in  another  place  Dr.  Reid  has  the  following 
words  :  "  It  may  be  observed  that  conception 
enters  as  an  ingredient  in  every  operation  of  the 
mind  :  our  senses  cannot  give  us  the  belief  of  any 
object,  without  giving  some  conception  of  it  at  the 
same  time :  no  man  can  either  remember  or  reason 
about  things  of  which  he  hath  no  conception: 
when  we  will  to  exert  any  of  our  active  powers 
there  must  be  some  conception  of  what  we  will  to 
do :  there  can  be  no  desire  nor  aversion,  love  nor 
hatred,  without  some  conception  of  the  object: 
we  cannot  feel  pain  without  conceiving  it,  though  we 

*  Essay  II.  Ch.  v. 
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can  conceive  it  without  feeling  it.  These  things 
ARE  SELF-EVIDENT."*  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
in  passing,  how  exactly  this  observation  of  Dr. 
Reid's  coincides  with  the  opinions  regarding  sen- 
sation advanced  in  last  chapter,  a  coincidence  the 
more  satisfactory  because  he  seems  not  to  have 
entertained  any  idea  of  these  opinions. 

Conception  has  been  explained  by  another 
philosopher  as  synonymous  with  idea,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  former  implies  a  com- 
bination or  taking  together  of  ideas.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  term,  from  con  and  capio,  might  at 
first  lead  us  to  suppose  that  conception  does  imply 
such  a  combination  of  ideas.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  even  its  etymology  requires  such  an  explana- 
tion. Con  in  composition  does  not  always  imply 
an  assemblage.  Consciousness,  for  instance,  does 
not  signify  the  knowing  of  several  things  together, 
but  the  knowing  of  something  within  the  mind. 
The  use  of  the  word  conception  by  medical  men 
justifies  an  analogous  interpretation  of  it  here,  for 
by  them  it  is  not  restricted  to  cases  of  twin  chil- 
dren, but  is  applied  indiscriminately;  and  the 
prefixed  con  has  nearly  the  same  signification 
which  we  attach  to  it  in  the  word  consciousness. 
But,  whatever  the  term  originally  meant,  its  cur- 
rent use  by  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  will 

*  Essay  IV.  Ch.  i. 
I  2 
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fully  justify  my  application  of  it  to  single  ideas,  as 
well  as  to  combined.  I  apprehend  that  conception 
in  its  simplest  exercise  is  not  capable  of  being 
logically  defined,  or  even  properly  described. 
This,  however,  does  not  arise  from  any  unintelli- 
gible confusion  in  my  ideas  of  it ;  it  arises  from 
the  perfect  simplicity  of  the  power  which  has  been 
so  denominated.  Who  can  define  sensation  ?  Who 
can  describe  it  otherwise  than  by  appealing  to 
every  one's  experience  ?  But  does  this  arise  from 
any  confusion  in  our  ideas  of  sensation  ?  Certainly 
not.  We  may  indeed  describe  conception  meta- 
phorically by  saying  that  it  is  the  power  of  form- 
ing an  exact  transcript  in  the  mind  of  some  sensa- 
tion or  other  feeling.  But  I  prefer  to  appeal  to 
every  one's  own  experience  to  enable  him  to 
understand  the  sense  in  which  the  term  '  concep- 
tion' has  been  used  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  manner  in  which  I  have  applied  it  will  afibrd 
a  better  explanation  of  my  meaning  than  any  de- 
finition. 

The  mind,  by  a  process  which  involves  the 
exercise  of  other  faculties  also,  has  the  power  of 
compounding  its  simple  conceptions,  and  so  form- 
ing a  notion  of  an  object  with  its  various  qualities 
and  relations  of  colour,  form,  position,  distance, 
magnitude,  &c.  It  is  to  this  that  the  name  of 
conception  is  given  in  ordinary  language.  We 
may  with  perfect  propriety  retain  this  application 
of  the  word  also  in  philosophy ;  but  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  this  is  not  the  simplest  state  of 
that  faculty,  although  it  is  an  operation  directly 
depending  on  it. 

The  faculty  of  Memory  falls  to  be  considered  as 
the  second  aspect  under  which  the  power  of 
thought  is  known  to  us.  It  may  be  defined  that 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  revives  conceptions 
which  it  has  once  formed,  and  recognizes  them  as 
having  formerly  existed.  The  revival  of  former 
conceptions  is  regulated  by  certain  laws,  called 
the  laws  of  association.  Thus  our  ideas  do  not 
follow  one  another  at  random,  but  in  regular 
trains,  according  to  certain  real  or  supposed  con- 
nections. The  primary  laws  of  association  are 
founded  on  the  relations  of  resemblance,  contrast, 
cause  and  effect,  contiguity.  But  as  judgment  is 
the  faculty  which  discerns  relations,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  exercise  of  memory  and  judgment  must 
be  simultaneous.  Without  memory,  we  could  not 
have  materials  for  judgment :  without  judgment, 
we  could  have  no  laws  of  association ;  or  if  the 
conceptions  of  former  sensations  were  revived  at 
all,  they  must  follow  each  other  in  the  exact  order 
in  which  they  were  originally  formed.  But  it  is 
useless  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  the  separation  of  two  faculties,  which  may  be 
considered  as  only  different  aspects  of  the  same 
power  of  thought. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  any  lengthened  disser- 
tations on  one  of  these  faculties  apart  from  the 
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others,  since  they  are  never  exercised  singly.  We 
proceed,  therefore,  briefly  to  consider  judgment, 
or  the  third  aspect  of  the  power  of  thought.  The 
term  judgment  is  used  in  ordinary  discourse  with 
that  laxity  which  is  to  be  expected  in  all  popular 
phraseology.  It  is  frequently  employed  to  denote 
all  the  powers  of  the  understanding:  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  sound  intellect,  are  expressions 
which  we  use  as  perfectly  synonymous.  Even 
where  its  meaning  is  restricted  to  that  faculty,  to 
which  philosophers  have  appropriated  the  name,  it 
is  seldom  applied  to  its  simplest  operations,  but 
usually  to  cases  of  its  higher  and  more  obvious 
exercises.  We  speak  of  the  judgment  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  a  proposition,  or  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  conduct.  But  we  do  not  so 
frequently  talk  of  judgments  of  blackness  or  white- 
ness. Yet  it  is  the  same  discriminating  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  distinguish  varieties  of  colour, 
and  varieties  of  conduct.  In  its  simplest  opera- 
tions, judgment  is  the  power  of  accurately  per- 
ceiving the  agreement  or  repugnance  of  any  two 
conceptions  compared  together :  and  in  its  most 
exalted  exercises,  it  performs  nothing  more  than 
this  office  of  discrimination.  We  have  difficulty 
at  first,  in  believing  that  all  the  lofty  speculations 
of  a  Newton  are  reducible  to  so  plain  a  process  as 
that  which  we  have  described ;  but  careful  and 
minute  attention  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind 
will  convince  any  one  that  such  is  in  reality  the 
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case.  The  fact  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
other  phenomena  of  nature.  In  all  his  works  the 
Creator  has  effected  his  purposes  by  means  the 
most  simple.  The  complicated  movements  of  the 
solar  system,  and  indeed,  we  might  have  said,  of 
the  whole  universe,  proceed  on  the  single  principle 
of  gravitation.  It  ought  to  increase  our  admira- 
tion of  his  infinite  wisdom,  that  effects  so  multiplied, 
so  various,  and  so  vast,  should  be  accomplished  by 
means,  which,  at  first,  appear  so  inadequate. 

The  first  operation  of  judgment  is,  to  give  dis- 
tinctness to  our  simple  conceptions.  When  dis- 
tinct ideas  are  thus  formed,  the  next  operation  of 
judgment  is  to  perceive  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  one  another.  Hence  we  form 
propositions.  And  by  comparing  these  propositions 
with  one  another,  and  deciding  on  their  agreement 
or  disagreement,  judgment  advances  a  third  step, 
and  comes  under  the  denomination  of  Reasoning. 

Like  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  judgment 
is  in  existence  and  in  exercise  from  the  very 
earliest.  The  child  forms  by  it  every  idea  which 
it  has.  The  infant  exerts  it  as  busily,  and  to  as 
much  purpose  as  the  philosopher.  It  is  true  that 
the  subjects  on  which  he  employs  it  are  not  so 
elevated  as  those  which  engross  the  attention  of 
the  latter,  but  we  may  with  safety  assert,  that 
they  are  of  far  greater  utility.  A  man  may  live 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  sciences ;  but,  con- 
stituted as  he  is  at  present,  he  could  not  subsist 
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without  those  ideas,  which  the  mind  of  the  infant 
is  occupied  in  acquiring. 

Judgment  has  been  considered  by  some  as  pe- 
culiar to  man,  but  their  opinion  appears  contrary 
to  every  day's  experience.  It  is  pushing  the 
superiority  of  man  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  or 
of  candour,  to  deny  that  many  of  the  higher  orders 
of  brutes  exhibit  incontestible  proofs  both  of  judg- 
ment and  of  reasoning.  Instances  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  dog,  of  the  horse,  and  of  the  elephant,  are 
daily  occurring,  which  cannot  fail  to  convince 
every  unprejudiced  mind  that  they  possess  this 
faculty,  though  certainly  in  a  much  inferior  degree. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  in  the  lowest 
class  of  animals  some  which  are  destitute  of  it, 
and  also  of  memory.  We  can  form,  for  example, 
no  idea  of  the  judgment  of  the  worm,  and  we  see 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  oyster  or  the  polypus, 
which  might  lead  us  to  attribute  such  a  faculty  to 
them. 

Philosophers  have  treated  of  several  other  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  as  perception,  abstraction, 
generalization,  imagination;  but  these  may  be 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  particular  exer- 
cises or  combinations  of  the  three  leading  faculties, 
conception,  memory,  and  judgment.  We  have 
already  analysed  the  process  of  perception,  and 
reduced  it  to  these  elements.  It  may  only  be 
observed  farther  regarding  it,  that  this  analysis  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  instantaneousness  of  our 
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perceptions.      Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that,    **  If  we 
attend  to  that  act  of  our  mind  called  perception, 
we  shall  find  that  the  conviction  and  belief  of  an 
external  object  which  are  implied  in  it  are  imme- 
diate, and  not  the  effect  of  reasoning."     We  may 
assent  to  this  so  far,  as  to  say,  that  a  process  of 
reasoning  is  not  involved  in  the  acts  of  perception 
of  the  adult,  because  the  mind,  having  once  at- 
tained to  a  definite  conclusion,  does  not  require 
always  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  it  was  arrived 
at.     A  mathematician  does  not  go  over  all  the 
preparatory  propositions  of  Euclid,  every  time  he 
has  occasion  to  use  the  forty-seventh.     In  like 
manner,  in  perceiving  objects,  we  do  not  require 
always  to  go  over  all  the  steps  by  which  percep- 
tion was  attained;  but  the  belief  and  conviction  of 
an  external  object  become  associated  with  certain 
sensations,  and  present  themselves  whenever  these 
are  felt.    When  the  arch  is  complete,  the  frame  on 
which  it  was  raised  may  be  removed;  and  it  is 
mainly  by  this  method  of  casting  aside  the  pre- 
paratory train   of  thought,  and  advancing  from 
some  established  truth,  as  from  an  axiom,  that 
reason  has  been  capable  of  proceeding  so  far  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.     For  thus,  what  is  one 
man's  goal,  becomes  the  starting  post  of  another. 
Abstraction  seems  only  judgment  in  an  acuter 
degree,  assisted  in  its  operations  by  the  use  of 
words,  which  are  a  sort  of  natural  algebra.     Gen- 
eralization is  only  a  particular  exercise  of  judg- 
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ment.  Creative  imagination  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  all  the  preceding  faculties, 
according  to  certain  laws  of  association.  Although, 
therefore,  it  may  be  useful  for  some  particular 
purposes  to  treat  of  these  faculties  separately^  it  is 
foreign  to  the  design  of  the  present  work. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  to  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  the  body  on  our  intellectual  operations. 
Philosophers  have  generally  been  of  opinion  that 
the  body,  and  particularly  the  brain,  performs 
some  important  functions,  which,  though  perhaps 
not  absolutely  essential  to  the  exercise  of  thought, 
are,  nevertheless,  in  our  present  condition,  inti- 
mately connected  with  it.  Thus,  it  is  found  that 
some  disorders  of  the  brain  occasion  Joss  of  me- 
mory, aberration  of  judgment,  or  entire  mental 
derangement.  And,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  theories  which  ingenious  men  have  raised  on 
this  foundation,  these  general  propositions  are 
undeniable  : — That  good  mental  powers  are  never 
found  where  there  is  not  also  a  full  development 
of  the  brain  : — That  the  animal  passions  are  more 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  cerebellum,  and  hinder  part  of  the  brain, 
the  intellectual  endowments  more  related  to  the 
anterior  portion,  and  the  moral  principles  more 
dependent  on  the  intermediate  region : — That  the 
development  of  the  mind  is  less  dependent  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  brain  considered  absolutely, 
than  on  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  cere- 
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bellum,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  body  : — That 
there  is  no  portion  of  the  human  race  which 
exhibits  so  large  a  proportional  development  of  the 
brain,  and  especially  of  the  anterior  part  of  it,  as 
the  European  nations ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
these  nations  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  intellectual  superiority,  above  all  others ; 
and  that,  among  the  other  nations  of  mankind, 
natural  power  of  mind  is  found  nearly  proportional 
to  cerebral  development. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  of 

these  general  phenomena  is  not  difficult  to  find. 

For,  if  we  adopt  the  idea  that  there  is  a  sentient 

matter  disposed  in  the  nerves,  spinal  marrow,  and 

brain;  or  even,  if  we  should  only  say  that  these 

constitute  the  sensorial  organ,  then  we  have  every 

reason  to  think  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a 

great  portion  of  which  is  distributed  to  the  brain, 

or  accompanies  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves, 

must  give  rise  to  a  continued  sensation,  or  series 

of  similar  sensations,  by  the  increasing  pulsation 

of  the  arteries.     This  sensation  will,  necessarily, 

be  gentle  and  uniform,  for  every  provision  is  made 

for  equalizing  it,  and  preventing  any  violent  or 

partial  efiects  from  it.     On  removal  of  part  of  the 

skull,  it  has  been  found  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 

brain  is  afiected  with  a  gentle  and  equable  motion, 

caused  by  the  larger  arteries  entering  the  head 

under    the    cerebral    substance,   and  raising    it 

slightly  at  every  beat  of  the  pulse.    These  arteries 
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are  divided  into  minute  capillary  branches,  before 
entering  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and, 
being  equally  distributed,  must  communicate 
delicate  and  uniform  sensations  by  their  minute 
pulses.  The  blood  being  conveyed  by  small 
capillary  veins,  out  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
is  returned  to  the  heart  by  larger  veins.  It  may 
be  remembered,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  veins 
have  no  pulsation,  consequently,  less  disturbing 
power  was  to  be  apprehended  from  their  magni- 
tude, than  from  that  of  the  arteries. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  we  must  receive  by  the 
sensorial  organ,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
called  the  brain,  a  mild  and  uniform  sensation, 
which,  from  its  unvarying  constancy,  will  not 
vividly  command  the  attention  at  any  time,  but 
will  enter  as  an  ingredient  into  all  our  feelings, 
and  will  be  blended,  and  almost  identified,  with 
the  consciousness  of  every  moment. 

The  operations  of  respiration,  digestion,  secre- 
tion, and  all  the  vital  functions  constantly  going 
on,  are  attended  with  sensations,  which,  being 
engrafted  upon  this  primary  feeling  arising  from 
the  circulation,  may  give  to  it  greater  vividness, 
and  receive  from  it  a  reflected  uniformity.  For 
all  these  functions  are  arranged  in  harmony,  and 
there  is  a  close  general  sympathy  subsisting 
among  all  the  vital  organs,  with  the  general  state 
of  the  brain  ;  so  that  the  result  of  all  these  sensa- 
tions  taken  together,   may   be  regarded   as  one 
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general  feeling  of  life,  in  which  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  little  variation. 

The  feeling  of  life  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what overlooked  by  philosophers,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  our  constitution.  The  uni- 
formity of  it  will  soon  appear  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance for  the  explanation  of  our  intellectual 
operations.  The  office  of  the  brain,  therefore, 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  in  equalizing  the 
feeling  of  life.  For  the  mild  and  uniform  sen- 
sation which  it  receives  from  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  is  less  liable  to  be  disturbed,  than  that  of 
the  nerves  which  accompany  the  other  vital  or- 
gans. And,  at  the  same  time,  without  being  so 
strongly  affected  by  the  action  of  different  ali- 
ments^ and  other  varying  circumstances,  as  the 
bowels  and  other  organs,  it  yet  receives  the 
general  sympathetic  result  of  all  the  sensations 
arising  from  the  vital  functions.  Therefore,  we 
may  be  justified  in  saying,  that,  other  circum- 
stances being  supposed  equal,  the  brain  is  the 
regulator,  or  measure  of  uniformity,  in  the  feeling 
of  life ;  and  the  degree  of  uniformity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  brain. 

The  result  of  the  arrangement  which  we  have 
noticed  will  be,  that  every  conception  which  we 
form,  will  be  associated  with  this  feeling  of  life : 
so  that,  when  that  conception  recurs  to  the  mind, 
it  suggests  the  feeling  of  life  with  which  it  was 
associated,  and  this  feeling  is  recognized  as  agree- 
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ing  with  the  present  feeling  of  life.  Thus  we 
will  acknowledge  the  conception  as  one  which 
we  have  had  before,  and  that,  just  as  certainly 
as  we  identify  the  feeling  which  it  recalls,  with 
the  feeling  of  our  own  life.  The  first  conceptions 
associated  with  this  feeling  will  plainly  be  those 
of  present  sensations.  These,  being  vividly 
formed,  will,  when  renewed,  vividly  recall  that 
feeling,  conveying  the  instantaneous  conviction 
that  we  have  really  had  them  before.  And  when 
a  train  of  these  conceptions  are  thus  associated 
with  that  feeling,  each  individual  association 
affords  an  additional  certainty  of  the  reality  of 
our  having  formerly  experienced  them :  for  when 
one  is  suggested,  it  suggests  our  feeling  of  life, 
this  again  suggests  another  of  the  train,  which 
reciprocally  leads  us  back  to  the  same  feeling, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  train.  Thus,  the 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  our  experience  is 
strengthened  by  every  individual  idea  of  the 
train,  since  at  every  transition  we  recognize  this 
same  feeling  of  life,  which,  being  compared  with 
our  present  consciousness,  is  found  perfectly  to 
agree  with  it.  Hence,  we  soon  come  to  regard 
our  feeling  of  life  as  difilised  over  a  long  train  of 
successive  experiences,  and  thus  form  the  idea  of 
the  continuity  of  life, — of  the  past  as  well  as  of 
the  present,  —  of  successive  impressions  fleeting 
by  us,  while  we  remain  unchanged  in  our  con- 
sciousness of  life,  —  in  short,  we  form  the  idea 
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of  time.     It  has  always  and  rightly  been  con- 
ceived that  we  derive  our   idea  of  time  from 
succession ;  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
membered that  succession   cannot  be  perceived 
by  a  being  who  has  no  permanent  feeling  with 
which  to  compare  it,  just  as  a  ship  may  be  car- 
ried along  a  current,   and  yet  a  person   in  the 
ship  be  no  way  sensible  of  its  motion,  because 
he  may  have  no  stationary  object,  no  landmark, 
by  which  to   measure    his    progress.      In    like 
manner,   to  make  us  sensible  of  the  lapse  of 
time,  there  is  more  than  succession  necessary; 
there  must  be  also  some  permanent  landmark  by 
which  to  measure  the  succession,  and  such  is  this 
unvarying  feeling  of  life.     In  regard  to  our  asso- 
ciated ideas,  I  would  observe  that  this  feeling 
forms  the  bond  by  which  they  are  connected,  the 
thread,  as  it  were,  on  which  they  are  all  strung : 
for  there  is  thus  ever  present  to  the  mind  a  feel- 
ing which  has  been  successively  associated  with 
every  one  of   them,   and  which   will  therefore 
readily  suggest  any  one  of  them,  as  other  cir- 
cumstances may  direct. 

From  these  considerations,  the  dependence  of 
memory  on  the  state  of  the  brain  is  very  obvious, 
and  its  variations  from  infancy  to  youth,  from 
youth  to  age,  as  well  as  its  occasional  suspension 
by  some  bodily  disorders,  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  The  feeling  of  life  during  infancy 
and  childhood,  undergoes  a  gradual  alteration. 
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We  cannot  altogether  account  for  this,  but  we 
know  for  one  thing,  that  the  circulation  becomes 
both  stronger  and  slower.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
however,  that  during  that  period  of  rapid  growth, 
this  feeling  should  be  considerably  altered. 
Hence,  the  experiences  of  infancy,  being  asso- 
ciated with  a  feeling  of  life  no  longer  agreeing 
with  our  present  consciousness,  are  not  remem- 
bered. For  the  present  feeling  of  life  has  no 
tendency  to  suggest  them,  and,  consequently, 
neither  have  the  ideas  associated  with  that  feel- 
ing. 

These  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  some 
cases  of  disease  or  madness,  in  which  the  me- 
mory of  all  past  events  has  been  lost  during  the 
continuance  of  the  disease,  and  only  those  things 
remembered  which  have  taken  place  after  its 
beginning :  but,  on  the  removal  of  the  distemper, 
the  memory  of  those  things  which  occurred 
during  its  continuance  has  vanished,  and  the 
memory  of  events  previous  to  its  commence- 
ment, which  had  been  forgotten  during  its  con- 
tinuance, is  restored.  In  such  cases  I  conceive 
that  an  almost  total  change  takes  place  in  the 
feeling  of  life,  so  that  occurrences  associated  with 
the  healthy  feeling  of  life  are  not  any  longer 
suggested,  or,  if  suggested,  are  not  recognised 
as  agreeing  with  the  present  consciousness ;  but 
when  the  old  state  of  the  sensorial  organ  returns, 
and  with  it  the  old  feeling  of  life,   then,  in  like 
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manner,  the  events  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease are  forgotten,  because  these  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  the  proper  feeling  of  life,  but  pre- 
vious events,  formerly  associated  with  it,  are 
again  suggested  and  again  remembered. 

The  variation  of  memory  during  youth  and 
manhood  is  less  than  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood, because  in  youth  the  sensorial  organ  be- 
comes more  matured,  and  in  manhood  it  continues 
so.  A  gradual  alteration  of  the  feeling  of  life  may 
go  on,  but  so  slowly  as  not  to  be  perceived.  In  old 
age,  however,  memory  begins  to  fail,  because  the 
sensorial  organ,  in  common  with  the  whole  body, 
becomes  more  torpid,  and  the  feeling  of  life  more 
sluggish  and  languid.  The  passing  events,  which 
have  lost  their  novelty,  do  not  equally  charm  the 
attention  of  the  mind.  They  are,  therefore,  less 
distinctly  observed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  as* 
sociated  with  a  feeling  of  life  less  fresh  and  enerr 
getic.  At  length  life  itself  becomes  a  burden. 
The  feeling  of  torpor  and  languidness  which  has 
grown  upon  that  of  life,  presents  itself  continually 
to  the  conception  of  the  mind,  and  is  diffused  over 
all  its  operations.  The  train  of  thoughts  associ- 
ated with  this  languid  feeling,  no  longer  vividly 
suggest  one  another,  and,  when  suggested,  recall 
no  vivid  feeling  of  life.  At  the  same  time  the 
change  in  that  feeling  has  been  so  gradually  ac-? 
complished  that  no  such  violent  effects  follow, 
as  in  cases  of  disease,  like  those  which  have  beei) 
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alluded  to,  where  one  vivid  feeling  of  life  is  sud- 
denly substituted  for  another.     The  change  here 
is  very  different,  being  only  the  gradual  decline 
of  the  same   feeling  till  it  ultimately  becomes 
torpid.     The  effect  is  also  very   different;    for, 
while  the   passing    events    of   the   present    are 
speedily  forgotten,  the  experiences  of  manhood, 
of  youth,  and  frequently  even  of  childhood,  are  te- 
naciously remembered.     This  fact   leads  me  to 
notice  the  growth  of  another  feeling,  namely,  the 
mental  feeling  of  existence,  as  distinguished  from 
the  bodily  feeling  of  life.     This  feeling,  feeble  and 
indistinct  at  first,  gradually  grows  in  strength  as 
the  intellectual  operations  become  more  vigorous ; 
and,  as  it  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  these 
operations,  it  must  consequently  receive  a  certain 
hue  from  the  mental  conception  of  the  bodily  feel- 
ing of  life.     In  youth  this  mental  feeling  of  exist- 
ence may  become  vigorous; — it  is   confirmed, 
settled,  and    established   by    the  experience  of 
youth  and  manhood,  until  the  decay  of  old  age 
comes  on.    Then  is  the  time  when  its  existence 
as  a  separate  feeling  from  the  bodily  feeling  of  life 
becomes  manifest ;  for,  while  the  latter  declines 
in  languid  torpor,  the  mental  feeling  of  existence 
retains  its  strength,  its  character,  its  very  hue, 
such  as  when  it  drew  its  growing  nutriment  from 
the  experience  of  a  fresh  and  vigorous  age.     The 
events  associated  with  it  in  the  earlier  period  of 
life  are  still  suggested  to  the  mind,  and  while  they 
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forcibly  recall  the  fresher  feeling  of  bodily  life,  they 
are  recognized,  and  that  feeling  is  recognized  as 
the  original  source  of  that  hue  which  has  been  im- 
pressed on  the  mental  feeling  of  existence.  Hence 
in  some  degree  arises  the  pleasure  which  the  old 
take  in  retracing  the  scenes  of  youth.  Every  idea  of 
that  period  recalls  the  vivid  feeling  of  youthful  life; 
and  that  feeling,  which  has  imparted  its  hue  to  the 
mental  feeling  of  existence,  is  clung  to  with  some- 
thing like  the  affection  with  which  the  infant  clings 
to  the  breast  from  which  its  strength  and  nourish- 
ment is  derived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
torpid  feeling  of  life,  which  has  taken  place  of  that 
fresh  and  vigorous  sensation,  operates  as  a  sort  of 
drag  upon  the  mind,  and  occasions  a  degree  of 
confusedness  in  the  conception  of  those  events 
which  are  associated  with  it.  This  feeling  is 
scarcely  recognized  by  the  mind  as  the  same  with 
that  which  was  wont  to  accompany  more  vigorous 
years.  So  faint  is  it,  that  whatever  is  associated 
with  it  partakes  more  of  the  semblance  of  a  dream 
than  of  reality,  and,  if  you  succeed  in  recalling 
something  to  an  old  man  which  had  occurred  the 
day  before,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  remembers  it 
like  a  dream. 

Here  I  may  briefly  indicate  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  sleep  and  fainting  upon  the 
foregoing  principles.  Whatever  be  the  change  of 
state  which  the  body  undergoes  in  passing  into 
sleep,  it  is  manifestly  very  great :  the  feeling  of 
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life  is  lulled  into  an  agreeable  listlessness,  being 
probably  also  somewhat  altered  in  its  character. 
Hence  the  train  of  associated  thoughts  will  flow 
listlessly  and  faintly;  and,  in  so  far  as  the  feeling 
is  altered,  the  former  waking  train  will  cease  to 
flow,  while  the  obtuseness  thrown  over  the  senses 
will  prevent  its  place  from  being  immediately  sup- 
plied by  fresh  experiences.     The  mind  may  thus 
be  mainly  occupied  with  the  listless  sensations  of 
the  body,  (for  we  know  how  very  little  is  some- 
times sufficient  to  engage  the  mind,)  so  that,  when 
the  vivid  waking  feeling  of  life  returns,  with  the 
accompanying  perceptions  and  train  of  thought, 
the  whole  period  of  sleep  may  seem  to  have  been 
void  of  any  thought  or  feeling.     But  this  in  its  full 
extent  is  not  the  case.     For,  even  when  no  dreams 
are  remembered,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mind  has 
not  been  wholly  inactive  or  unobservant,  because, 
on   awaking,  the  person   is    sensible  that  some 
time  has  elapsed  since  he  fell  asleep,  and  very 
often  has  a  correct  notion  how  long  he  has  slept, 
and  many  people  can  awake  at  whatever  hour  they 
please.     But  this  could  not  be  without  a  succes- 
sion of  thoughts,  since  it  is  succession  that  alone 
makes  us  sensible  of  the  lapse  of  time.     It  is  also 
not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  often,  when  we 
think  in  the  morning  that  we  have  not  dreamed 
during  the  night,  yet  something  during  the  day 
suggests  part  of  the  nocturnal  train,  and  then  we 
have  at  once  presented  to  our  recollection  a  busy 
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scene  of  visionary  actions  and  events,  the  bright 
illusions  of  hope,  and  the  tumultuous  agitations  of 
passion.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  absence  of  all 
recollection  of  dreaming  is  no  proof  that  we  have 
not  dreamed,  although  it  may  be  a  proof  that  the 
dream  has  not  been  very  vivid.  Dreams  are  fa- 
miliar phenomena.  Their  eccentricity  arises, 
probably,  from  the  partial  alteration  of  the  feeling 
of  life  deranging  the  regular  train  of  thought. 
Their  vividness  depends  on  the  obtuseness  of  the 
external  senses  during  the  state  of  sleep,  just  as 
sounds  appear  louder  in  solitude,  or  a  taper  more 
bright  in  darkness.  The  same  circumstance,  pre- 
venting our  imagination  from  being  corrected  by 
our  perceptions,  affords  room  for  that  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  fancied  scenes,  which  always  ac- 
companies dreaming. 

In  fainting  there  is  a  total  suspension,  for  the 
time,  of  the  feeling  of  life ;  the  circulation,  and 
all  the  external  symptoms  of  life,  being  with- 
drawn. The  duration  of  fainting  fits  is  various, 
in  most  cases  extending  only  to  a  few  minutes, 
but  often  to  several  hours,  and  sometimes  to 
several  days,  insomuch  as  to  induce  the  belief 
that  the  person  is  really  dead.  Now,  thati  this 
sudden  suspension  of  all  sensations,  and  of  the 
feeling  of  life,  with  which  all  our  conceptions 
are  associated,  should  for  some  time  suspend 
the  mind  upon  the  bare  conception  of  that 
strange  vacancy,  or  perhaps,  on  (he  last  concep- 
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tion  of  the  previous  train,  is  not  wonderful.  We 
should  expect,  however,  that,  after  some  time, 
the  mind  would  recollect  itself,  and  that  a  train 
of  thought  would  proceed  by  association  with 
the  mental  feeling  of  existence.  Now,  I  have 
heard  instances  of  persons,  who,  on  awaking 
from  a  faint  of  some  duration,  related  visions 
which  they  had  had  during  that  state  of  bodily 
insensibility.  That  this  is  not  always  or  generally 
the  case  is  not  material,  because  it  has  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  dreams,  that  a  train  of 
thought  may  go  on,  of  which  the  memory  may 
afterwards  present  no  trace.  There  exists,  be- 
sides, a  satisfactory  reason  why,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  no  train  of  thought  is  remembered :  for, 
so  soon  as  animation  returns,  the  thoughts  follow 
their  wonted  association  with  the  feeling  of  life, 
and  the  train  which  may  have  gone  on  after  the 
suspension  of  that  feeling,  has  no  tendency  to  be 
suggested  by  it;  nor,  unless  the  conceptions 
have  been  unusually  vivid,  should  we  expect 
them  to  be  recalled  by  the  mere  mental  feeling  of 
existence^  Not  being  sufficiently  furnished  with 
facts,  however,  with  regard  to  this  obscure  point, 
I  beg  the  reader  to  consider  what  is  here  said  on 
the  subject  of  fainting  merely  in  the  light  of 
queries  to  those  who  may  have  better  opportuni- 
ties of  observation.  One  thing  I  may  venture  to 
remark  in  faints,  that  in  general  no  proper  sense 
of  the   lapse  of  time   exists,   such  as   we  have 
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noticed  during  sleep.  This  makes  it  probable 
that  the  regular  successive  beats  of  the  pulse 
are  a  sort  of  natural  measure  of  time,  and  regu- 
late, in  a  considerable  degree,  the  quickness  or 
slowness  of  the  train  of  thought.  Hence,  during 
faints,  when  this  measure  is  withdrawn,  time  is 
generally  not  perceived.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
determine  how  long  the  mind  might  be  suspended 
upon  the  last  conception  of  the  previous  train, 
or  on  the  bare  conception  of  that  vacancy  of  feel- 
ing, arising  from  the  suspension  of  all  the  bodily 
faculties,  or  when  the  thoughts  might  be  ex- 
pected to  resume  their  course,  associated  with 
the  unwonted  feeling  of  pure  mental  existence. 

We  have  seen  that  memory  is  greatly  depend- 
ent upon  the  feeling  of  life  in  the  sensorial  organ, 
but  yet  not  so  dependent  as  to  preclude  the  exis- 
tence of  memory  apart  from  bodily  organization  ; 
since  the  mental  feeling  of  existence  may  sup- 
ply its  place,  and  does  actually  acquire  suflScient 
strength  in  the  period  of  youth  and  manhood  to 
supersede  it  partially  in  the  declining  years  of 
old  age.  Judgment,  being  very  much  dependent 
on  memory,  will  obviously  require  the  same 
general  uniformity  of  the  feeling  of  life  in  order 
to  its  sound  exercise.  But  the  higher  operations 
of  judgment,  which  are  the  fruit  of  superior  in- 
tellect, are  also  dependent  on  a  circumstance 
which  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 

If  that  part  of  the  sensorial  organ  which  is 
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more  directly  employed  in  receiving  the  impres- 
sion of  external  objects^  should  bear  a  very  high 
proportion  to  that  part  which  affords  the  feeling 
of  life  in  its  mildest  and  most  uniform  state, — 
then  the  mind  will  be  more  subject  to  the  fleet- 
ing conceptions  of  these  passing  impressions,  and 
less  able  to  abstract  itself  from  its  present  per- 
ceptions. In  other  words,  if  the  nerves,  and  the 
spinal  marrow,  from  which  most  of  the  nerves 
have  their  origin,  and  which  is  evidently  designed 
for  this  special  purpose,— if,  I  say>  the  nerves, 
spinal  marrow,  and  cerebellum >  bear  a  very  high 
proportion  to  the  brain,  then  the  intellect  will 
be  of  an  inferior  order,  and  incapable  of  the 
higher  functions  of  judgment.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  brain  bear  a  high  proportion  to  the 
nerves  and  spinal  marrow,  then  the  mild  and  uni- 
form feeling  of  life  will  also  bear  a  high  propor- 
tion to  the  fleeting  sensations  caused  by  external 
objects;  and,  in  the  strength  of  this  uniform  feel- 
ing, the  mind  will  be  able  to  retire,  as  it  were, 
within  itself,  and,  from  the  privacy  of  its  own 
consciousness,  to  view  more  at  a  distance  the 
passing  impressions  which  are  made  from  with- 
out. We  cannot  form  any  proper  judgment  of  a 
picture,  unless  the  eye  be  so  far  removed  from  it, 
as  to  place  the  different  parts  of  it  at  a  sort  of 
common  distance,  so  that  we  can  easily  compare 
the  different  objects  represented,  and  discern  the 
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due  keeping  of  the  whole.  In  like  manner  the 
mind^  in  order  to  form  a  fair  comparison  of  its 
perceptions,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  due  im- 
portance, must  view  them  at  a  sort  of  common 
distance.  For,  if  it  be  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  present  perception,  it  will  be  un- 
able to  form  a  fair  comparison  between  it  and 
some  other  which  is  past.  Now,  what  enables 
the  mind  to  place  its  perceptions  at  a  common 
distance,  and  thus  accurately  to  balance  them, 
except  the  strength  of  this  mild  and  uniform  feel- 
ing of  life?  For,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
this  feeling,  it  can  retire  within  its  own  unvary- 
ing consciousness,  and  contemplate  its  transient 
perceptions,  with  such  a  degree  of  abstraction, 
as  may  prevent  its  being  carried  away  by  them. 
The  mind,  thus  assisted  by  bodily  constitution, 
may  even  withdraw  itself  altogether  from  present 
impressions,  and  may  wrap  itself  up  entirely  in 
the  contemplation  of  those  conceptions,  which 
have  been  associated  with  the  feeling  of  life. 

With  regard  to  the  general  division  of  the 
brain  into  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior 
regions  as  influencing  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
animal  principles,  I  would  observe,  that,  as  the 
animal  passions  take  their  origin  mainly  from 
particular  arrangements  in  the  body,  and  not 
from  the  general  feeling  of  life,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  should  depend  more  on   that 
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part  of  the  brain,  which  is  least  removed  from 
particular  nervous  impressions :  whereas  the 
higher  intellectual  attainments  must  *  depend 
more  on  that  portion  of  it  which  is  farthest  re- 
moved from  all  particular  impressions,  and  which 
yields  the  feeling  of  life  in  its  purest  and  most 
uniform  state.  The  moral  principles,  in  a  well 
regulated  mind,  form  the  union  between  the 
animal  propensities  and  the  intellectual  powers. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  depend 
more  on  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  other  two ;  and  which, 
being  neither  too  much  subject  to  sympathise 
with  the  particular  nervous  impressions,  nor  too 
far  removed  from  such  sympathy,  affords  a  rea- 
son for  the  development  of  powers,  neither  too 
obedient  to  bodily  appetite,  nor  too  much  subli- 
mated into  the  region  of  abstraet  speculation,  but 
holding  a  moderate  level  of  human  feeling,  and 
thus  tempering  the  intellectual  with  the  animal, 
the  animal  with  the  intellectual.  Now,  although 
the  posterior  part  of  the  brain  be  not  directly 
subject  to  particular  bodily  impressions,  more 
than  the  anterior,  yet  it  stands  more  nearly  in 
connection  with  the  spinal  marrow,  and  through 
it  with  the  nerves  which  are  directly  subject  to 
these  organic  affections.  And  it  is  undeniable 
that  there  exists  in  the  nervous  system  a  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  one  part  over  another.    Thus 
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pain  arising  from  some  local  disorder,  often  pro^ 
duces  pain  also  at  some  other  place,  which  is 
not  affected  with  that  disorder.  This,  be  it  ob- 
served, is  a  doctrine  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  entire  transmission  of  all  impressions  to  the 
brain.  For  the  latter  supposes  that  there  is  no 
sensation  whatever  at  the  part  affected,  nor  yet 
at  the  part  sympathising,  but  all  in  the  brain 
together;  whereas  nervous  sympathy  is  consis'* 
tent  with  the  reality  of  the  pain  in  both  places^ 
and  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  known  fact, 
which  we  are  not  obliged  to  account  for  by  any 
hypothesis,  because  it  is  impossible  to  call  it  io 
question.  We  have,  then,  reason  to  believe  that 
the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  brain  is  more 
under  sympathetic  influence  from  the  particular 
organic  sensations,  and  that  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  being  more  removed  from  such  sym- 
pathy, is  affected  with  the  general  feeling  of  life 
in  a  purer  and  more  uniform  state. 

There  is  a  degree  of  sympathy  pervading  the 
whole  nervous  system,  io  that,  as  a  sacred  writer 
observes,  if  one  member  suffer  all  the  members 
suffer,  if  one  member  rejoice  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it.  Pain  is  felt  by  one  set  of  nerves, 
and  expressed  by  another,  for  pain  is  indicated 
by  muscular  contraction,  sometimes  by  involun- 
tary shrinking  of  the  part  affected,  sometimes  by 
contortion  of  other  parts.     If  all  the  nerves  of 
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motion  in  an  animal  could  be  cut  and  the  others 
left  uninjured,  the  animal  would    e  incapable  of 
expressing  pain, — it  might  feel  pain,  and  yet  seem 
not  to  feel  it.    There  is  a  mutual  dependence  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  our  organization.     The 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  necessary  to  the  func- 
tions of  every  part.     By  this  the  nervous  system, 
the  muscular  system,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
frame  is  supported,  disorders  repaired,   and  the 
animal  heat  preserved.     Yet  the   circulation  of 
the  blood  is  maintained  by  the  muscular  action  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels :   the  action  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels  is  stimulated  by  the  vital 
air  which  is  brought  by  the  blood  from  the  lungs: 
the  action  of  the  lungs  is  dependent  on  the  ner- 
vous system,  and   is   partly  voluntary,  although 
it  may  be  for  some  time  artificially  maintained 
after  the  nervous  system  is  destroyed.      Again, 
the  constant  waste  of  blood  must  be  replaced  by 
fresh  supplies.     Hence,  the  whole  is  dependent 
on  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal,  together  with  the  fluids  which  are  secreted 
for  the  purpose  of  digesting  the  food.     Yet  the 
functions  of  these  parts  are  dependent  on  the  cir- 
culation, and  the  digestive  fluids  are  supplied  by 
it.     Farther,  the  food  must  be  provided  by  the 
hands,   and    masticated    and    swallowed   before 
it  can  be  digested.     A  vast  multitude  of  mus- 
cular actions  are  necessary  to  these  several  ends, 
and  every  one  of  these  muscular  actions  is  de- 
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pendent  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  on 
the  nervous  system.  Thus,  no  part  of  a  man  is 
formed  to  exist  without  another.  One  general 
design  is  manifest  in  the  body.  The  whole  is 
obviously  intended  to  be  governed  by  one  interest, 
and  to  be  actuated  by  one  mind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF   EMOTION — DESIRE — VOLITION — HABIT — PASSION— APPETITE. 

The  majority  of  our  conceptions  are  not  indiffer- 
ent to  the  mind,  but  involve  some  degree  either 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  and  are  entertained  either 
writh  satisfaction  or  dislike.  The  pain  or  plea- 
sure thus  involved  is  not  to  be  considered  as  any 
thing  separable  from  the  conception,  but  is  merely 
a  quality  or  invariable  concomitant  of  the  concep- 
tion itself.  In  many  of  our  conceptions,  this 
quality  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
perceptible.  In  few  of  our  simple  conceptions 
is  it  very  strong  or  lively. 

Emotions  arise  from  the  combination  of  various 
conceptions,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plea- 
sure or  pain  of  each  is  heightened  by  the  assem- 
blage of  homogeneous  or  contrasted  ideas,  as 
tints  in  painting  derive  value  from  the  harmony 
and  opposition  of  colours.  The  pleasure  or  pain 
of  each  of  the  single  conceptions  being  thus 
heightened,  the   result  of  the   whole   is  an  agi- 
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tation  of  mind,  which  is  pleasant  or  painful  ac- 
cording as  the  preponderating  ideas  are  so ;  and 
this  mental  state  affects  the  body  with  a  cor- 
responding agitation,  which,  from  being  an  in- 
separable attendant,  is  felt  as  if  part  of  the  emo- 
tion. The  marked  degree  in  which  bodily  agita- 
tion is  felt  in  all  emotions,  has  caused  them  to  be 
referred  to  the  heart,  as  if  they  had  their  seat 
there.  But  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that 
these  bodily  sensations  are  but  the  effects  of  the 
mental  state,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
it.  And  when  we  treat  of  emotions  as  mental 
phenomena,  we  ought  not  to  consider  them  as  in 
a  separate  department  from  our  intellectual  states. 
It  is  foolish,  in  a  philosophical  work,  to  classify 
mental  phenomena  according  to  the  part  of  the 
body  supposed  to  be  most  affected,  whether  that 
be  the  head  or  the  heart*  The  mind's  emotions 
are  intellectual  states,  and  subject  to  all  the  laws 
of  such.  The  bodily  agitation  which  attends 
them  does  not  alter  the  case.  That  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  a  description  of  any  emotion ;  but 
it  affords  no  reason  for  classifying  the  mind's  emo- 
tions separately  from  its  conceptions,  as  if  the 
two  could  for  an  instant  be  separated,  even  in 
thought.  An  emotion,  we  repeat,  is  only  the 
combination  of  conceptions  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  pleasure  or  pain,  which  forms  a  feature 
of  the  individual  conceptions,  is  heightened,  in  the 
general  result,  to  a  degree  of  agitation. 
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Desire  arises  from  the  comparison  of  our  pre- 
sent condition,  with  what  it  would  be  made  by 
the  addition  of  some  possible  good.      It  is  not 
simply  the  conception  of  that  possible  good,  neither 
does   it  always    involve   an  idea  of  the    means 
of  attaining  it : — We  desire  many  things  which 
we  do  not  know  how  to  attain,  and  the  desire  of 
attaining  them  is  what  prompts  us  to  devise  the 
means.     When  a  man  desires  any  object,  he  fixes 
his  mind  steadily  upon  the  conception  of  it,  as 
something  the  possession  of  which  would  in  some 
respect  better  his   condition.     There  is   both  a 
pleasant  and  a  painful  feeling  attendant  on  desire. 
The  man  conceives  the  object  as  good, — as  what 
would  contribute  to  his  happiness :  — That  concep- 
tion is  pleasant.     But  then  at  the  same  time  he 
conceives  his  present  condition  as  defective  with- 
out it: — This  is  painful ;  and,  in  some  degree,  it 
is  unavoidable^  for  to  conceive  a  condition  better 
than  his  present,  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  conceive  his 
present  as  worse  than  that.   Hence  the  uneasiness 
of  desire.   In  mild  and  moderate  desire,  the  agree- 
able feeling  may  predominate ;  but  such  desire  does 
not  strongly  prompt  to  act,  nor  is  much  disappoint- 
ment experienced  on  failing  to  attain  the  object.  It 
is  the  uneasiness  of  feeling  our  condition  defective 
without  the  object,  that  prompts  to  the  most  stren- 
uous exertion.   A  simple  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  may  be    found  in  two   common 
modes  of  expressing  desire.     If  a  man  says  that 
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he  would  be  the  better  of  something,  he  means  that 
he  desires  it,  —  and  his  expression  contains  a  just 
analysis  of  that  mental  state,  —  but  he  desires  it 
only  moderately.  If,  again,  he  say  that  he  wants 
such  a  thing,  then  he  means  that  he  desires  it,  and 
will  have  it  immediately  if  possible.  Language 
is  not  always  so  philosophically  correct. 

Desire   always    arising   from  comparison,    the 
eagerness  of  it  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  supe- 
riority which  the   one  condition  is  conceived  to 
possess  over  the  other.     I  may  be  allowed  to  bor- 
row two  illustrations  of  this.     The  gentleman  who 
has  a  fortune  of  100,000/.  does  not  form  a  very 
eager  desire  for  an  additional  sixpence,  because 
there  is  but   a  paltry   degree  of  superiority  in 
100,000/.  0^.  6rf.  over  100,000/.     But  with  what 
intense  desire  does  many  a  wretched  man  con- 
template a  sixpence  !     To  him,  perhaps,  between 
the  possession  and  the  want  of  it,  there  is  all  the 
diflFerence  between  a  little  and  nothing,  between 
a  supply  of  food  and  absolute   starvation.     The 
poor  fisherman,  who  accidentally  discovers  at  some 
distance  a  floating  log  of  wood,  regards  it  with 
desire.     He  conceives  it  as  useful  firewood  which 
may  add  comfort  to  his  miserable  hut,  and  con- 
tribute to  cheer  the  circle  of  his  family  when  as- 
sembled round  the  hearth.     But  how  incalculably 
more  ardent  would  be  the  desire  of  the  drowning 
mariner  at  the  sight  of  such  a  treasure.     To  him 
there  would  be,  between  the  attaining  and  the  loss 
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of  it,  not  merely  the  difference  between  heat  and 
cold,  between  cheerfulness  and  gloom,  — there 
would  be  all  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

Some  philosophers  have  enumerated  several 
species  of  desire  as  separate  and  distinct  princi- 
ples, such  as  the  desire  of  power, — the  desire  of 
esteem, — the  desire  of  knowledge.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  these  are  only  the  same  principle  di- 
rected to  different  objects.  The  state  of  mind 
called  desire  is  the  same  in  all.  Its  aspect  may 
be  varied  in  ambition,  emulation,  or  curiosity,  but 
this  arises  only  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  objects 
sought  after. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  desire 
ought  not  to  be  referred  to  any  department  of  the 
mind  separate  from  the  intellect.  It  may,  when 
strong  and  continued,  be  accompanied,  like  any 
emotion,  with  a  peculiar  bodily  state,  such  as 
languor  and  retarded  breathing,  which  may  be 
felt  as  if  ingredients  in  it.  These  are  so  charac- 
teristic as  even  to  be  made  descriptive  of  it ;  and 
we  say  a  man  sighs  for  something  or  languishes 
for  it,  meaning  that  it  is  the  object  of  his  steady 
and  continued  desire.  But,  these  bodily  feelings 
being  deducted,  desire  is  strictly  an  intellectual 
state,  and  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  such. 

The  knowledge  of  that  power  which  we  possess 
over  the  motions  of  our  bodies  gives  rise  to  that 
state  called  Volition,  which  may  be  considered  as 
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Desire  directed  to  some  bodily  movement  con- 
ceived to  be  in  our  power,  accompanied  by  the 
full  belief  that  the  motion  desired  will  immediately 
follow.  Now  Desire  and  Belief  being  both  intel- 
lectual states,  it  follows  that  Volition  is  so  too. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  volitions  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws  of  association  which  regulate  all 
our  conceptions. 

The  application  of  these  laws  to  volition  origi- 
nates the  phenomena  of  Habit,  which  are  of  so 
much  importance  for  the  acquiring  of  dexterity, 
and  in  the  formation  of  character.  By  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  a  certain  series  of  volitions, 
they  become  so  associated,  as  afterwards  easily 
and  rapidly  to  follow  one  another  in  the  same 
train.  Thus  the  musician,  by  at  first  slowly  ex- 
erting the  successive  volitions  in  their  proper  order, 
associates  them  so  closely,  that,  after  practice, 
his  fingers  fly  over  the  notes  so  rapidly  as  to 
astonish  us.  Before  every  movement  of  every 
finger  there  must  be  a  volition,  but  these  volitions 
having  become  associated  in  trains,  they  instan- 
taneously suggest  one  another  in  their  proper  or- 
der, without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  performer. 
It  would  even  require  an  effort  for  him  to  stop  sud- 
denly short  at  some  particular  note,  and  he  would 
probably  experience  much  difficulty  in  doing  so, 
because  this  would  be  interrupting  a  train,  the 
parts  of  which  had  become  closely  connected  by 
association.     Habit  not  only   gives  a  facility  of 
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certain  actions  but  a  tendency  to  them.  Hence 
it  becomes  exceedingly  important  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  to  be  judicious  in  the  formation  of  habits, 
that  so  we  may  avoid  forming  a  habitual  tendency 
to  any  vice,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  may  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  strength  of  this  principle  for 
the  support  of  virtue. 

The  Passions  are,  of  all  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  those  which  appear  most  anomalous,  and 
most  irregular  in  their  operation.  But  in  their 
most  tumultuous  state  they  are  subject  to  the  or- 
dinary  laws  of  the  mind.  The  violence  of  the 
tempest  and  the  boiling  of  the  waves,  obey  the 
same  laws  which  govern  the  air  and  ocean  in  their 
most  tranquil  state.  Even  the  lightning  in  its 
destructive  course  is  guided  by  invariable  laws. 
And  just  so  is  it  with  the  passions.  We  have  but 
to  investigate  more  closely  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  in  order  to  discover  that  they  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  common  principles  of  human  nature 
in  its  composed  state.  They  are  governed  by  uni- 
versal and  invariable  laws,  the  same  which  regu- 
late all  our  intellectual  operations,  and  are  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  instinctive  states  operat- 
ing independently  of  the  understanding.  Wit- 
ness the  power  of  the  orator.  He  can  transfuse 
into  the  breasts  of  thousands,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  which  he  ad- 
vocates,— rouse  them  to  thirst  of  military  glory,  or 
fire  them  with  the  spirit  of  revenge, — melt  them  with 
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sympathy  for  the  afl9icted, — or  animate  them  with 
patriotic  ardour.  Such  effects  he  could  not  produce 
on  his  hearers  unless  their  passions  were  all  governed 
by  fixed,  uniform,  and  known  laws.  He  does  not  in- 
fluence his  audience  by  any  magical  communication 
with  hidden  springs  or  principles  of  their  minds. 
No :  he  sets  his  cause  before  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  raise  in  them  lively  conceptions  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  to  cover  its  weakness  from  their 
view :  he  presents  to  their  imagination  every  cir- 
cumstance which  may  tend  to  heighten  the  colours 
of  his  picture,  or  aggravate  the  objections  to  the 
cause  which  he  opposes :  he  avails  himself  of 
ideas  which  have  previously  acquired  a  prominent 
place  in  their  minds,  —  ideas  of  duty,  of  religion, 
of  morality, — ideas  of  their  own  superior  wisdom, 
or  valor,  or  ancestry,  or  national  character :  and 
he  endeavours  to  make  the  conceptions  which  he 
wishes  to  raise  in  them,  so  coincide  with  these 
ideas,  that  the  latter  may  assist  his  arguments, 
and  enliven  and  enforce  his  representation.  Thus 
all  his  arts  are  directed  simply  to  raise  strong  and 
vivid  conceptions  of  the  advantages  of  his  cause. 
When  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  all  the 
effects  necessarily  follow  which  he  desired.  His 
hearers  are  melted  to  tears,  or  struck  with  fear, 
or  fired  to  resentment,  just  as  the  conceptions 
which  he  has  led  them  to  form  are  those  of  sorrow, 
or  of  danger,  or  of  injury ;  and  the  degree  of  their 
excitement  precisely  corresponds  to  the  strength  of 
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their  conceptions.  The  passions  therefore  are  not 
mere  capricious  principles  of  action,  nor  strictly 
speaking  do  they  ever  act  in  opposition  to  our  intel- 
lectual faculties,  since  we  have  seen  that  they  ex- 
actly answer  to  our  conceptions  at  the  time. 

Hence  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  much 
less  difference  between  the  nature  of  Passion,  and 
that  of  the  intellectual  state  of  Conception,  than 
what  is  commonly  supposed: — perhaps  we  might 
even  aflSrm  that  there  is  in  reality  no  difference 
whatever.  If  Desire  be,  as  we  have  shown,  a 
merely  intellectual  state,  there  seems  little  ne- 
cessity for  the  introduction  of  any  new  principle 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  Passion.  Joy 
is  only  the  conception  of  a  good  possessed,  ac- 
companied with  an  emotion ;  Grief  is  the  concep- 
tion of  present  evil,  and  lost  good,  accompanied 
with  an  emotion :  Hope  is  the  conception  of  a 
desirable  good  which  we  have  the  prospect  of 
attaining,  with  an  attending  emotion  :  Disap- 
pointment is  the  conception  of  a  hope  lost,  ac- 
companied likewise  by  an  emotion.  Many  of 
the  passions  are  much  mor^  complicated  than 
these,  but  they  are  all  the  same  in  nature  and 
will  admit  of  a  similar  explanation.  I  may  here 
observe  that  the  passions  seldom  or  never  attain 
any  great  degree  of  violence  when  they  arise  from 
a  single  conception;  it  is  the  rapid  succession, 
and  compounded  effects  of  a  multitude  of  strong 
ideas  thronging  instantaneously   into  the   mind, 
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that  produce  the  raost  violent  excitement.  The 
suddenness  or  unexpectedness  of  the  event  has 
also,  in  general,  a  great  effect  in  heightening  the 
passion,  by  making  the  transition  from  the  pre- 
vious state  of  mind  more  violent.  It  may  be  ad- 
vantageous for  illustration  to  take  a  more  minute 
view  of  some  one  of  the  passions.  Let  us  take 
that  of  Anger. 

The  principal  element  of  Anger  is  evidently 
the  conception  of  injury  done  to  us,  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  emotion.  This,  indeed,  in 
many  cases  constitutes  the  whole  passion,  especi- 
ally in  those  instances  where  it  is  moderate  and 
reasonable.  But  when  it  rises  to  a  height,  it  is 
generally  the  result  of  a  variety  of  conceptions 
and  emotions  combined  :  —  Conceptions  of  a 
number  of  little  aggravating  circumstances  at- 
tending the  injury  which  the  individual  has  suf- 
fered, —  exaggerated  conceptions  of  his  own  im- 
portance, and  of  the  deference  and  respect  due  to 
him,  —  conceptions  of  evil  which  may  probably 
result  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  injury, — con- 
ceptions of  the  motives  which  might  lead  to  the 
injury,  — and  a  multitude  of  other  thoughts  of  a 
similar  description  which  hurry  through  his  mind. 
The  confused  and  conflicting  feelings,  to  which 
these  give  rise,  work  up  the  mind  to  a  pitch  of 
fury.  The  simple  conception  that  he  is  injured 
produces  no  very  extravagant  emotion,  it  is  the 
combination  of  a  number  of  passions  that  rouses 
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the  mind  to  those  states  of  rage  which  we  some- 
times witness.  Pride,  regret,  fear,  suspicion,  dis- 
appointment, revenge,  —  these  feelings,  all  strong 
and  lively  when  single,  are  united  in  violent  anger. 
Every  word,  every  look,  every  gesture  betrays 
the  presence  of  some  one  of  them.  He  erects 
his  posture,  his  step  is  loud,  his  carriage  haughty, 
and  his  looks  breath  defiance :  he  recounts  a 
thousand  times  the  loss  he  has  sustained,  and  the 
hopes  it  will  oblige  him  to  forego ;  he  expresses 
his  apprehension  of  the  consequences  which  may 
result  from  it ;  and  he  charges  the  offender  with 
the  worst  of  motives  and  intentions.  The  blame, 
too,  which  he  may  attach  to  himself  for  his  want 
of  foresight  and  precaution,  blends  with  his  other 
feelings  :  and  the  desire  of  retaliation  or  redress 
stimulates  his  emotions. 

The  passionate  man  is  sometimes  roused  to  a 
paroxysm  of  rage  by  the  most  trifling  incident. 
Circumstances  which  by  another  would  have  been 
passed  by  unnoticed,  are  often  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke him  to  the  highest  degree  of  fury.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said,  then,  if  Passion  be  altogether 
dependent  on  the  intellect,  whence  such  wide 
differences  in  the  judgments  which  men  form  of 
the  same  thing?  —  how  can  that  appear  to  one 
man  so  dreadful,  which  to  another  man  appears 
nothing  at  all  ?  —  for  the  men  have  the  same  in- 
cident before  them,  and  the  same  intellectual 
powers  to  judge  of  its  importance.     To  this  it 
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may  be  answered  that  the  difference  lies  in  the 
habits  of  thought  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, or  in  the  temporary  state  of  their  minds. 
If  the  man's  mind  has  been  previously  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  ferment  and  agitation,  the  most 
trifling  occurrence  may  be  suflScient  to  turn  the 
whole  torrent  of  his  already  excited  feelings 
against  its  unhappy  author.  But  by  whatever 
means  or  from  whatever  cause  his  conceptions 
may  have  arisen,  they  must  be  adequate  to  the 
emotions  by  which  they  are  attended. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  passions 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  independent  and  instinc- 
tive  principles,    but  as   states  of   the   intellect. 
Violent  passions,  therefore,  in  which  the  mind  is 
much  agitated  by  confused  and  tumultuous  con- 
ceptions, are  strictly  to  be  regarded  as  temporary 
disorders  of  the  intellect.     Hence  also  it  appears 
that  the  passions  may  be  governed  by  due  atten- 
tion to  regulate  the  associated  conceptions  of  the 
mind.     A  simple  resolution  to  subdue  them  will 
be  of  no  avail,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by   a 
cautious    avoiding    of    those   associations  which 
strengthen    the    passion,    and   the  diligent   and 
habitual  cultivation  of  those  ideas  which  are  of 
a  contrary  tendency  ;   such  as  the  absurdity,  use- 
lessness,    unreasonableness,    or  sinfulness   of  in- 
dulging violent  passions,  and  so  subjecting  our- 
selves to  a  temporary  madness,  — the  nnhappiness 
which  they  produce  to  ourselves  and  others,  — 
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the  duty  of  continually  endeavouring  to  diffuse 
happiness  around  us, — above  all,  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  presence  of  a  Being  of  Infinite  Holiness 
and  Majesty,  the  observer  of  our  conduct,  and 
whose  presence  we  insult  by  the  unseemly  in- 
dulgence of  Passion. 

The  name  of  Appetite  is  given  to  those  desires 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  body,  as  hunger. 
The  undue  indulgence  of  these  is  still  more  de- 
grading than  that  of  the  passions,  in  as  much  as 
the  mind  is  more  deeply  degraded  by  being  made 
subject  to  the  body.     Hence  gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, and  gross  licentiousness,  are  so  disgusting. 
The  appetites,  therefore,  ought  to  be  still  more 
strictly  governed  than  the  passions  ;   and  that  for 
this  additional  reason,  that  the  immoderate  indul- 
gence of  the  former  renders  the  whole  mind  un- 
governable.    Now,  as  it  is  only  by  means  of  our 
conceptions  that  the  body  affects  the  mind,*  it 
follows  that  we  may  govern   the  appetites    by 
governing  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  en- 
gaging it  with  other  ideas  than  those  of  our  bodily 
sensations.     This,  however,  must  be   habitually 
practised.     One  indulgence  leads  to  another,  by 
breaking  the  barrier  of  our  habitual  associations, 
and    forming    new    and    dangerous    associations 
of  sensual  pleasure.     Small  indulgences  also  lead 
to  greater.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  therefore 

*  See  page  88. 
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to  adhere  strictly  to  the  line  of  duty.  Once  to 
deviate  from  it  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite,  may 
cause  a  man  infinite  trouble  to  repair,  for  the 
strength  of  his  mind  is  thereby  broken,  and  its 
discipline  relaxed. 

In  these  remarks  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
condemn  appetite,  but  only  the  undue  indulgence 
of  it.  The  principles  which  God  has  implanted 
in  us  are  right  and  necessary,  however  liable  to 
abuse.  It  is  proper  certainly  to  eat  when  one  is 
hungry,  and  to  allow  every  appetite  in  its  proper 
sphere,  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  of  virtue. 
To  minds  thus  regulated  they  become  sources  of 
pure  and  satisfactory  enjoyment,  and  useful  stimu- 
lants to  all  the  best  feelings  and  affections  of 
human  nature.  And  it  is  manifest  that  in  the 
world,  whatever  disorders  they  may  occasion,  they 
are  yet,  in  a  remote  degree,  the  causes  of  all  the 
industry,  comfort,  and  social  happiness,  which 
exist. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

A    PRIORI   CONSIDERATION    OF   PHRENOLOGY. 

A  STUDY  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  among 
us,  which  has  received  the  name  of  phrenology, 
and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  popular 
entertainment,  and  petulant  discussion.  The 
truth  or  falsehood  of  it  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by 
such  means,  but  by  silent  and  patient  observation 
of  facts  through  many  years.  To  form  a  decided 
and  satisfactory  opinion  of  it  would  require  more 
practical  study  and  observation  on  the  subject 
than  my  time  and  opportunities  have  permitted. 
I  disagree,  however,  with  those,  who,  on  meta- 
physical grounds,  consider  it  absurd  or  necessarily 
false.  The  period  since  its  first  introduction  is, 
perhaps,  too  short  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  all 
the  facts  asserted  by  phrenologists.  There  may 
be  errors  in  these.  And  again,  in  constructing  a 
system  upon  these  facts,  there  has  been  a  blend- 
ing of  philosophy,  which  may  be  erroneous.  Yet, 
with  this  double  source  of  error,  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  that  the  subject  be  rated  unworthy  of  inves- 
tigation ;  or  the  observations  of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  it,  not  generally  correct. 
So  far  as  they  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
collection  of  casts,  and  the  accurate  comparison 
of  these,  they  have  certainly  proceeded  upon 
sound  and  philosophical  principles,  and  merit  that 
unprejudiced  hearing  which  they  have  sought  too 
often  in  vain.  As  many  frivolous  objections  have 
been  raised  from  erroneous  ideas  of  mental  philo- 
sophy, I  have  thought  that  a  very  short  a  prioi^i 
consideration  of  the  subject  might  not  be  useless. 

In  Chap.  VII.  a  most  important  oflSce  of  the 
brain  has  been  explained,  namely,  the  maintenance 
of  a  constant  and  uniform  feeling  of  life.  But 
general  uniformity  is  not  inconsistent  with  minor 
variations  in  the  state  of  feeling,  nor  was  it  there 
assumed  to  be  so.  A  threefold  division  of  the 
brain  was  there  indicated,  corresponding  with 
that  which  has  been  made  by  phrenologists.  In 
addition  to  the  views  there  stated,  I  would  make 
one  farther  suggestion,  which  may  also  tend  to 
obviate  any  objections  that  might  be  made  to  that 
part  of  my  reasoning. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  in  treating  of 
Emotion  and  Passion,  how  much  bodily  agitation 
enters  as  an  ingredient  into  their  phenomena. 
Each  separate  emotion,  or  class  of  emotions,  is 
connected  with  some  peculiar  bodily  sensation 
and  expression.     Thus  in  fear  the  hair  stands  on 
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end,  and  the  limbs  tremble ;  by  ludicrous  ideas 
we  are  constrained  to  laugh  ;  in  anger  we  frown : 
plainly  demonstrating  that  each  of  these  different 
mental  states  is  connected  with  some  state  of  a 
different  portion  of  the  nervous  system ;  for  dif- 
ferent nerves  are  affected  by  different  emotions,  and 
different  muscles  are  employed  in  their  expression, 
and  that  involuntarily.  Moreover,  this  being  in- 
disputable of  the  more  violent  emotions,  we  will 
not  be  denied  the  conclusion,  that  more  gentle 
emotions  or  states  of  mind  may  also,  probably,  be 
connected  with  peculiar,  though  less  perceptible, 
states  of  different  appropriate  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  An  inquiry  may,  therefore,  justly  arise, 
whether  or  not  this  separation  of  the  functicms 
of  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  extends, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  brain,  — 
whether,  in  short,  different  parts  of  the  brain  are 
connected,  either  directly  or  sympathetically, 
with  different  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  mind. 
We  cannot  deny  that  it  may,  without  any  impro- 
bability, be  so.  Assuming,  then,  this  to  be  the 
case,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 

The  connection  of  mental  emotions  with  sym- 
pathetic bodily  sensations  gives  vividness  to  these 
emotions.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  take  away 
the  bodily  feeling  of  a  smile  or  of  laughter,  what 
becomes  of  the  vividness  of  the  mental  feeling  of 
the  ludicrous  ?  That  feeling  may  still  exist,  but  is 
necessarily  obscure.     But,  since,  according  to  the 
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laws  of  association,  the  vividness  of  any  mental  feel- 
ing facilitates  the  recurrence  of  that  idea,  and  gives 
a  tendency  to  it,  it  follows  that  such  a  develop- 
ment of  any  particular  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  may  give  greater  power  and  predominance  to  the 
bodily  sensation  accompanying  and  distinguishing 
any  peculiar  mental  state,  will  give  also  a  ten- 
dency to  the  recurrence  of  that  mental  state. 
Hence  not  only  will  the  brain,  by  affording,  as 
formerly  shown,  the  continuous  feeling  of  life, 
furnish  a  connecting  bond  of  association  between 
all  our  ideas,  —  but,  by  the  development  of  its 
special  parts,  it  may  give  a  prevailing  tendency 
to  certain  classes  of  ideas ;  and  consequently  the 
foundation  of  natural  peculiarities  and  differences 
of  character  may  be  thus  explained. 

It  matters  not  to  our  purpose  whether  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  be  affected  primarily  by  the 
mind,  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
secondarily  through  the  brain,  or,  whether  these 
other  parts  be  affected  primarily,  and  the  brain 
only  sympathetically  and  secondarily.  Now  if 
the  former  hypothesis  be  refused,  the  second  can 
hardly  be  so,  considering  the  intimate  connection 
and  sympathy  which  subsists  between  the  brain 
and  nerves.  If,  then>  it  be  evident  from  strong 
external  expression^  that  different  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  are  appropriated  to  sympathize 
with  different  mental  em;otions,  the  conclusion 
can  hardly  be  evaded^  that  different  parts  of  the 
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brain  also  have  different  functions  in  this  respect. 
And,  as  before  remarked,  we  may  reason  by  ana- 
logy from  the  stronger  emotions  to  the  more  latent 
feelings  and  propensities.  If  the  former  have  ap- 
propriate parts  of  the  brain,  in  all  probability  the 
latter  have  also. 

All  that  remains  to  be  inquired,  therefore,  is, 
whether  the  functions  of  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  as  indicative  of  mental  character,  can  or 
can  not  be  ascertained  by  their  bulk,  or  by  the  ex- 
ternal measurement  of  the  skull.  This  must  be 
determined  by  induction  of  facts.  And  if  facts 
should  correspond,  we  are  led  a  priori  to  expect 
not  the  indication  of  simple  faculties  of  the  mind, 
but  of  emotions,  propensities,  and  habits.  And 
such,  indeed,  is  the  case  in  Phrenology;  for  the 
faculties,  as  stated  in  works  on  that  subject,  are 
many  of  them  very  complex  states,  and  this  has 
been  made  a  great  ground  of  objection  by  meta- 
physicians. Phrenologists,  also,  have  erred  in 
insisting  that  they  are  simple  faculties,  and  indeed 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  mixed  up  their 
system  with  much  erroneous  philosophy. 

It  is  very  evident  that  phrenology  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  received  systems  of  mental  philoso- 
phy. They  will  not  and  cannot  be  reconciled. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  phrenologists  should  have 
failed  to  find  the  true  philosophical  basis  of  their 
system.  These  remarks  may  tend  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  unprejudiced  examination  of  phreno- 
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logy.     If  it  be  true,  nothing  that  I  have  written 
contradicts  it ;  if  it  be  false,  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  written  is  not  involved  with  it.     Neverthe- 
less, if  true,  it  militates  against  all  other  systems 
of  mental  philosophy,  and  agrees  with  that  alone, 
which  has  been  unfolded  in  these  pages.     Nor  is 
my  own  personal  opinion  altogether  undecided. 
There  is  surely  some  truth  in  it,  though  in  some 
things  it  may  be  found  erroneous.     But  I  would 
recommend  to  phrenologists  to  abandon  the  mode 
of  expression  which  they  have  often  adopted,  — 
that  a  certain  cerebral  organ  perceives,  or  resents, 
or  calculates,  or  recognizes  individuals.     This  is 
decidedly  wrong.    It  is  the  mind  which  perceives, 
resents,  calculates.     Nor  does  it  even  use  these 
as  instruments,  in  the  exercise  of  those  mental 
functions,    because    they    are    not    fit   for    such 
purposes.     The  functions  of  these  cerebral  parts 
are  mere  concomitants  of  the  mental  functions, 
excited  by  them  and  reciprocally  exciting  them, 
according  to  the  laws  of  association,  and  causing, 
by  these  repeated  suggestions,  a  general  tendency 
in  the  character  to  the  development  of  certain 
features  of  the  mind.  They  ought  not  to  be  called 
faculties,  nor  even  organs,  of  perception,  reason- 
ing, hope,  &c.,  because  the  mind  does  not  per- 
ceive, reason,  hope  by  means  of  them,  but  by  its 
own  inherent  and  indivisible  constitution;  these 
being  only  classifying  and  associating  principles, 
suggestives  or  prompters  of  the   mental   states. 
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This  amendment,  however,  of  an  erroneous  mode 
of  statement,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  induction 
of  facts  which  phrenologists  have  made,  or  the 
principles  according  to  which  they  estimate  men- 
tal character  by  the  dimensions  of  the  head. 

The  temper  and  disposition  of  the  mind  depend 
more  on  the  peculiar  state  of  the  biliary  and  di- 
gestive organs,  together  with  the  general  condition 
of  the  nervous  system,  than  on  the  magnitude  of 
any  particular  parts  of  the  cerebrum.  And,  where 
the  general  development  is  good,  the  perfection 
of  particular  powers  arising  from  special  external 
organs,  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  perfection  and 
proper  use  of  these  organs.  Enlightened  phreno- 
logists do  not  overlook  these  circumstances.  The 
enlarged  and  legitimate  object  of  phrenology  is 
an  inquiry  into  those  circumstances  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body,  which  influence  or  accompany 
the  formation  of  moral  and  intellectual  habits, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  considered-  as  indices 
of  the  natural  character  and  talents  of  the  indi- 
vidual. And  to  ascertain  the  natural  character 
and  talents,  is  an  important  step  towards  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  improving  and 
applying  them. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  making  one  or  two  slight  suggestions, 
which  I  shall  propose  as  queries  to  phrenolo- 
gists. 

T.  May  not  the  habit  of  remarking  and  remem- 
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bering  particular  forms,  be  dependent  rather  upon 
the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the  eyes  from  one 
another,  than  upon  any  special  cerebral  function  ? 
This  mental  quality  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  the 
breadth  of  the  nose  at  the  top.  Perhaps  a  more 
correct  statement  would  be  that  it  is  indicated  by 
the  distance  between  the  eyes,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, between  the  centres  of  the  eyes. 

The  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  the  visual  paral- 
lax with  which  every  point  of  an  object  at  a 
moderate  distance  is  seen  from  the  two  eyes,  is 
increased  by  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the 
eyes,  and  diminished  by  their  nearness  :  so  that  a 
more  sensible  inclination  of  the  optic  axis  is  ren- 
dered necessary  in  the  former  case,  producing 
naturally  a  more  marked  concentration  of  the 
attention  in  observing  individual  objects.  The 
same  circumstance  will  also  afford  a  more  accu- 
rate measure  of  the  distance  of  near  objects,  and 
will  assist  the  perception  of  relative  position,  both 
among  different  objects,  and  among  the  different 
points  of  the  same  object,  at  a  small  or  moderate 
distance. 

II.  Is  not  the  accurate  and  vivid  perception  of 
colour,  and  the  consequent  habit  of  remarking  it, 
dependent  oil  these  two  circumstances,  —  the 
soundness  of  the  eye,  and  the  perfectness  of  the 
camera  ?  Now  the  latter  circumstance  is  much 
influenced  by  the  fulness  of  the  arch  of  the  eye- 
brow.    That  the   eye-brow  really  performs  this 

M   2 
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office,  any  man  whose  eyes  are  delicately  consti- 
tuted, may  be  satisfied,  by  experiencing  the  dis- 
agreeable effect  of  reclining  on  his  back  in  full 
day  light.  In  this  posture  the  shelter  of  the  eye- 
brow is  withdrawn,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for 
comfort  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  light  by  a 
curtain,  or  some  other  means. 

III.  May  not  a  tendency  to  the  general  habit  of 
remarking  and  recognizing  individuals,  be  the 
result  of  these  two  causes  —  first,  A  habit  of 
remarking  individual  forms, — and,  secondly,  A 
habit  of  remarking  differences  of  colour  ?  And  is 
not  the  situation  of  the  phrenological  index  of  this 
general  habit  of  individuality  agreeable  to  this 
idea?  For  it  seems  to  depend  partly  on  the 
breadth  and  partly  on  the  fulness,  of  the  part 
between  the  eye-brows. 

IV.  Is  not  the  power  of  estimating  the  true 
relative  size  and  distance  of  objects  by  vision, 
dependent  — 

First,  on  the  angular  perspective. 

Secondly,  on  the  proportion  between  the 
angular  magnitude  of  the  object  and  the  vividness 
of  the  perception  of  its  colour,  which  is  affected 
by  the  body  of  air  interposed. 

Thirdly,  on  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes, 
which  I  have  called  the  visual  parallax  ? 

The  first  of  these  is  in  some  cases  easily  appli- 
cable, especially  in  architectural  views.  But  even 
in  these  it  is  always  assisted  by  the  aerial  per- 
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spective :  and,  in  the  majority  of  landscapes,  the 
mere  linear  perspective  cannot  be  so  well  or  so 
accurately  applied. 

The  visual  parallax  also  is  not  sensible  when 
applied  to  remote  objects,  though  extremely  use- 
ful when  applied  to  those  which  are  near,  on 
which  account  the  illusions  of  painting  cannot 
be  produced  with  respect  to  objects  within  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  proximity.  Because  those  illusions 
depend  merely  on  the  linear  and  aerial  perspec- 
tive, and  are  corrected  by  the  visual  parallax 
when  brought  within  a  certain  distance. 

The  second,  therefore,  is  the  most  general 
measure  of  the  true  relative  magnitude  of  visible 
objects,  namely,  the  proportion  between  the  angu- 
lar magnitude  of  an  object,  and  the  vividness  of 
the  perception  of  its  colour,  which  is  affected  by 
the  body  of  air  interposed.  That  is,  we  make  an 
allowance  for  the  diminution  of  the  image  on  the 
retina,  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  the 
intensity  of  its  colour.  That  this  is  really  the 
case,  is  practically  proved  by  the  illusive  effects 
of  well  managed  aerial  perspective  in  painting. 
Hence,  also,  it  happens  that  we  over-estimate  the 
magnitude  of  bodies  seen  in  a  mist,  because  the 
regular  allowance  for  the  diminution  of  the  image, 
is,  in  this  case,  much  too  great. 

From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  the 
power  of  accurately  estimating  the  size  and  dis- 
tance of  visible  objects,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
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same  circumstance  with  the  accurate  perception 
of  colour,  namely,  the  fulness  of  the  arch  of  the 
eye-brow;  but  is  also  affected  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstance which  influences  the  habit  of  remark- 
ing and  remembering  forms ;  and  is  promoted  to  a 
great  degree,  by  the  general  habit  of  individuality. 

V.  Is  not  our  estimate  of  the  degree  of  mus- 
cular force  required  for  a  particular  action,  as 
poising  a  weight,  sustaining  momentum,  or  over- 
coming resistance,  dependent  on  experience,  and 
the  general  habit  of  individuality  ?  And  is  not 
the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  acquired  by  long 
and  repeated  trials,  aided  by  our  perception  of 
distance  and  relative  position  ?  The  last  circum- 
stance is  probably  what  has  led  phrenologists  to 
devise  what  they  absurdly  term  the  organ  of 
Weight,  and  to  place  it  as  they  have  done. 

If  these  queries  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
(as,  I  apprehend,  there  is  much  probability,)  then 
it  follows,  that  the  external  indices  of  the  five 
intellectual  powers  or  habits  which  they  respect, 
do  not  arise  from  any  appropriate  cerebral  func- 
tions, such  as  phrenologists  have  supposed,  but  are 
mere  dependencies  of  the  organs  of  vision.  Nor 
let  it  be  said  that  the  causes  which  I  have  sug- 
gested are  too  slight  to  produce  any  very  percep- 
tible intellectual  habits.  The  continual  operation 
of  slight  causes  may  produce  a  very  great  effect. 
The  continual  falling  of  a  drop-  of  water  is  known 
to  perforate  the  hardest  rock. 
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To  these  queries  I  add  a  sixth,  which  is  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  preceding,  as  it  supposes  a 
true  function  of  the  brain. 

VI.  Is  not  the  general  habit  of  Imitation  de- 
pendent on  the  emotion  of  sympathy  ?  By  sym- 
pathy we  enter  into  the  feelings  and  characters  of 
others,  and  assume  their  natural  expression.  A 
facility  in  this,  together  with  that  acuteness  which 
remarks  peculiarities  of  character,  is  the  basis  of 
mimicry.  When  the  emotion  of  sympathy  is  united 
with  strong  imagination,  we  invest  even  inani- 
mate objects  with  ideal  emotions,  and  sympathise 
with  them.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Lord  Byron  in  these  inimitable  stanzas : 

I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 

Portion  of  that  arounjd  me  ;  and  to  me 

High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 

Of  human  cities  torture  :  I  can  see 

Nothing  to  loath  in  nature,  save  to  be 

A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshy  chain, 

Classed  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee. 

And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Clear,  placid  Leman  !  thy  contrasted  lake, 

With  the  wide  world  I  live  in,  is  a  thing 

Which  warns  me  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 

Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 

To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  I  loved 

Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 

Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 
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AH  heaven  and  earth  are  still  —  though  not  in  sleep. 
But  breathless  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep  : — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  from  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lulled  lake  and  mountain  coast. 
All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense. 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

Excellence  in  the  higher  imitative  arts  is  de- 
pendent on  this  quality  of  sympathy  combined 
with  imagination,  and  the  direction  which  it 
assumes  is  regulated  by  the  combination  of  other 
emotions.  Genius  for  painting  receives  its  im- 
pulse from  sympathy  united  with  the  emotions 
arising  from  the  perception  of  form  and  colours ; 
music  from  the  emotions  connected  with  the  har- 
mony of  sounds :  for  *'  There  is  in  souls,"  says 
the  poet,  "  a  sympathy  with  sounds." 

This  being  the  case,  there  is  a  connected  g^da- 
tion  among  the  phrenological  indices  of  these 
mental  habits — Ideality,  Sympathy  (or  Imitation), 
Benevolence.  And,  instead  of  having  marked 
lines  of  boundary,  they  seem  to  melt  and  blend 
into  one  another. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  AUTOMATIC  AND  VOLUNTARY  ACTION. — THE  NATURE  OF 
INSTINCT, —  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  MIND  IK  KNOW- 
LEDGE  AND   POWER. 

All  the  varieties  of  motion  in  animals  are  pro- 
duced by  muscular  contraction ;  and,  according 
to  the  kind  of  motion  which  each  member  is  des- 
tined to  perform,  the  arrangement,  figure,  and 
size  of  the  muscles  are  adapted  in  a  very  ad- 
mirable manner,  as  well  as  the  shape  and  con- 
struction of  the  bones  and  joints,  which  form  the 
frame- work  on  which  the  muscles  operate.  Every 
muscle  contracts  on  the  application  of  a  certain 
stimulus:  and  there  is  observable  in  them  all  a 
tendency  to  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation, 
which  is,  however,  in  some  of  them  more  striking, 
in  others  more  obscure,  but  most  strongly  exem- 
plified in  the  action  of  the  heart. 

This  very  complex  machinery  is  farther  wonder- 
ful, from  the  arrangement  and  order  of  contraction 
of  different  muscles  in  complex  actions  ;  in  which 
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the  whole  muscles  concerned  do  not  act  simul- 
taneously, but  according  to  a  certain  requisite 
succession  ;  the  stimulus  reaching  each  muscle  at 
the  precise  time  when  its  action  is  necessary,  and 
this  being  determined  by  the  state  of  contraction 
of  the  preceding  muscle  in  the  train.  The  action 
of  swallowing  affords  a  striking  Tllustration  of  this, 
but  the  same  arrangement  is  observable  in  all  other 
cases.  Without  such  a  provision,  indeed,  the 
muscular  system  would  be  useless ;  for  we  never 
could  exert  the  necessary  volitions,  for  the  con- 
traction of  all  the  particular  muscles,  in  the  requi- 
site order,  if  it  depended  upon  us.  But  the  sys- 
tem is  arranged  so  that  the  muscles  act  harmo- 
niously in  the  performance  of  the  most  complex 
and  important  actions,  quite  independently  of  our 
knowledge  and  our  will. 

All  the  actions  of  children  are  at  first  automatic 
and  involuntary.  The  first  effect  of  the  air  upon 
the  lungs  and  body  stimulates  the  muscles  of 
respiration  to  their  proper  action,  which  they 
retain  through  life.  The  same  sudden  effect  pro- 
duces crying,  which  long  continues  involuntarily 
to  accompany  every  violent  emotion  of  surprise. 
The  lips  and  tongue,  often  even  prior  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  nipple,  perform  automatically  the 
alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  necessary  to 
the  action  of  sucking;  and  the  sensation  of  any 
thing  between  them,  as  a  finger  or  even  a  smooth 
stick,  excites  that  agreeable,  important,  and  in- 
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voluntary  motion.  The  reception  of  the  milk  into 
the  mouth  stimulates  the  action  of  swallowing. 
This  originates  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  which  never 
ceases  during  life,  conveys  it  slowly  along  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  expulsion  of  the  faeces 
and  urine  are  also  at  first  entirely  automatic.  All 
these  actions  in  very  young  infants,  are  involun- 
tary ;  and,  though  mental  consciousness  and  emo- 
tion accompanies  them,  they  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  functions  of  a  living,  sentient,  and  organized 
body,  rather  than  of  a  knowing  and  intelligent 
mind.  Of  the  same  nature  are  vomiting,  sneezing, 
coughing,  hiccoughing,  yawning,  and  stretching, 
which  last  may  be  placed  among  the  earliest 
actions  of  the  limbs.  The  functions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  eyes  are  at  first  equally  automatic, 
being  determined  by  the  action  of  the  light. 

Voluntary  power  is  acquired  by  the  observation 
of  automatic  motions.  The  connected  series  of 
sensations  and  muscular  feelings,  in  various  com- 
plicated actions  automatically  performed,  is  known 
to  the  mind,  and  becomes  associated  with  the 
perception  of  motion.  Desire  directed  towards  a 
particular  motion,  and  its  accompanying  series  of 
muscular  feelings,  stimulates  the  reproduction  of 
the  motion  ;  and  by  repeated  experiments  of  this 
nature  the  child  acquires  the  power  of  directing 
its  motions  with  intention.  This  knowing  and 
voluntary  power  is  not  however  attained  over  all 
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the  automatic  motions ;  but  those  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  bowels,  continue  through  life  involun- 
tary. The  action  of  breathing  in  infancy  is  quite 
automatic,  but  the  power  of  controlling  it  is  cer- 
tainly attainable  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  loKg 
repeated  trials.  The  action  of  sucking  soon  be- 
comes subject  to  the  will ;  and  gradually,  also,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces 
and  urine.  Vomiting,  yawning,  sneezing,  cough- 
ing, and  hiccoughing,  become,  in  like  manner, 
partially  subject  to  the  mind,  so  as  often  to  be 
controlled,  and  by  many  persons  performed  at 
pleasure.  In  all  these  cases  the  action  is  at  first 
automatic,  and  the  voluntary  power  is  gradually 
acquired  by  the  knowledge  and  observation  of  the 
former.  The  acting  mind  knows  nothing  of  the 
osseous,  muscular,  and  nervous  machinery;  it 
knows  only  the  motions  to  be  performed,  and  the 
series  of  feelings  which  accompany  the  perform- 
ance ;  nor  can  it  know  the  latter,  till  the  action 
has  been  first  automatically  performed. 

The  motions  of  the  fingers,  hand,  and  arm,  are 
of  the  same  nature,  and  the  preceding  observa- 
tions apply  equally  to  them.  The  first  action  of 
the  hand  is  to  close  when  any  object  touches  the 
palm.  This  it  does  involuntarily,  from  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  sensation,  and  pressure  of  the  object. 
The  stimulus  then  reaches  in  due  order  a  series 
of  different  muscles  :  the  arm  is  bent  according  to 
its  easiest  and  most  natural  action,  and  the  object 
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is  conveyed  to  the  mouth ;  where  the  lips  and 
tongue  immediately  begin  their  usual  operation  of 
sucking.  The  conscious  mind,  observant  of  these 
automatic  states,  acquires  the  power  of  directing 
them  with  intention,  and  the  action  then  becomes 
voluntary.  The  use  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  body,  are  more  slowly 
acquired  by  repeated  experiments,  in  which  the 
first  actions  are  partly  automatic,  partly  stimulated 
by  involuntary  emotion,  and  partly  accidental  or 
caused  by  the  operation  of  external  laws,  as  gravi- 
tation and  the  position  of  the  body.  By  such 
gradual  advances  does  man  attain  to  the  full  and 
perfect  command  of  his  body,  which  is  capable  of 
being  ultimately  brought  to  those  prodigious  mani- 
festations of  activity,  strength,  and  equilibrium. 

In  the  lower  animals  the  progress  is  more  rapid, 
because  the  range  of  their  acquirements  is  destined 
to  be  more  limited.  Equilibrium,  also,  is  more 
easily  attained  with  four  legs  than  with  two  ; 
requiring  in  some  quadrupeds  little  more  than  a 
certain  natural  firmness  and  tension  of  the 
muscles.  But  the  slow  progress  of  man  towards 
the  full  use  of  his  body,  is  chiefly  caused  by  the 
exquisite  and  complicated  nature  of  his  talents, 
requiring  slow  and  gradual  cultivation.  For  the 
maturity  of  his  nature  consists  not  in  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  which  might  be  sooner  attained,  but  in 
the  well  proportioned  development  of  all  his 
powers,  and  chiefly  those  of  his  mind.     This  ob- 
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ject  would  not  be  aided,  but  rather  prevented,  by 
the  quick  attainment  of  corporeal  maturity.  Pa- 
rental care  would  thus  be  lessened,  and  the  indi- 
vidual soon  so  engaged  in  providing  for  his  mere 
animal  wants,  as  to  check  the  progress  of  intel- 
lect and  knowledge.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  man,  a  being  destined  for  more  than 
mere  animal  enjoyment  or  utility,  to  retard  the 
development  of  the  body,  so  as  to  favour  that  of 
the  moral  and  rational  soul.  In  the  lower  animals 
the  automatic  arrangement  of  the  muscular  motions 
of  the  limbs  is  generally  more  perfect  and  de- 
cided, but  at  the  same  time  more  circumscribed, 
being  destined  to  operate  with  a  less  degree  of  in- 
tellect. The  body  in  them  is  of  greater  relative 
importance,  and  less  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the 
actuating  soul.  Their  actions  are  all  more  auto- 
matic and  confined  within  a  narrower  range.  In- 
stinct is  in  them  predominant,  in  man  it  is  subser- 
vient to  reason. 

And,  having  spoken  of  Instinct,  I  may  observe 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  generally 
confounded  under  that  name,  even  by  those  who 
use  it  with  most  accuracy.  As  for  the  common 
practice  of  applying  it  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
actions  of  the  lower  animals,  many  of  which  bear 
manifest  signs  of  thought  and  passion  analogous 
to  ours,  nothing  need  be  said  of  it.  But  even 
among  those  who  use  the  word  with  more  philo- 
sophical discrimination,  there  are  two  classes  of 
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actions  which  are  included  and  confounded  under 
the  name  of  instincts.     These  are  — 

I.  Instincts  referable  to  the  mere  impulse  of 
bodily  sensation  and  organic  structure : 

II.  Those  which  do  not  appear  to  be  explicable 
in  this  manner. 

I.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads  I  distinguish 
these  two  elements^  — 

1.  Bodily  sensations  giving  rise  to  mental  as- 
sociations and  desires.  The  cerebral  functions 
which  are  alleged  by  phrenologists  must  partake 
of  this  nature.  The  appetites,  however,  do  so  most 
markedly.  The  mental  desire  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  definite  object  but  the  removal  of  the 
uneasy,  or  the  gratification  of  the  pleasant  sensa- 
tion, till  the  experience  or  imagination  of  what 
removes  or  gratifies  it,  has  given  a  more  special 
direction  to  the  pursuit  of  the  mind. 

2.  Automatic  bodily  arrangements  guiding  the 
requisite  motions,  in  subserviency  to  the  bodily 
sensation,  and  consequent  mental  desire.  Some 
of  these  have  already  been  specified.  There  are 
others  of  equal  importance  which  have  not  been 
mentioned. 

Both  these  elements  of  instinct  man  possesses 
in  common  with  the  lower  animals.  But  in  them 
it  is  the  regulating  principle,  an  impulse  to  which 
the  mind  is  blindly  subject.  In  man  it  is  subor- 
dinate to  a  higher  principle,  which  is  capable  of 
controlling,  modifying,  combining,  distinguishing. 
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and  which  the  classifying  functions  of  the  brain 
may  aid,  but  cannot  create. 

The  instincts  of  the  more  important  animals 
may  perhaps  be  restricted  to  these  two  elements*. 
Such  are  the  horse,  dog,  cat,  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
elephant,  camel,  ass,  and  others.  But  there  are 
kinds  of  instinct  in  some  animals,  which  I  cannot 
in  candour  bring  under  these  two  descriptions, 
and  which  I  therefore  class  by  themselves  under 
the  remaining  head. 

IL  Some  phenomena  of  Instinct  seem  to  imply 
—  An  imparted  knowledge  of  the  best  mode  of 
performing  certain  actions,  not  attributable  either 
to  the  creature's  own  sagacity,  or  to  the  impulse 
of  bodily  sensation  and  automatic  arrangement : 
Or,  if  not  an  imparted  knowledge,  a  blind  im- 
pulse, not  referable  to  the  body,  to  perform  cer- 
tain laborious  actions,  and  in  the  best  manner. 

I  refer  to  the  instinct  of  nidification  in  birds, 
that  of  migration  in  certain  species,  the  building 
of  the  beaver,  the  operations  of  the  bee,  wasp, 
and  other  insect  tribes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
analogous  phenomena.  To  these  instincts  I  know 
nothing  similar  in  the  history  of  the  human  race, 
unless  it  be  the  alleged  facts  of  inspiration,  and 
spiritual  impulse :  and  that  these  are  analogous 
I  cannot  aflSrm.  The  subject  of  instinct  has 
hitherto  baffled  explanation,  and  has  probably  re- 
ceived less  attention  than  its  importance  demands. 

Instincts  of  this  last  kind  are  not   instead  of 
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the  former,  but  are  superadded  to  them  in  certain 
species  of  animals,  where  they  are  necessary. 
If,  however,  notwithstanding  their  striking  ap- 
parent difference,  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  of 
the  same  nature,  and  resolvable  into  the  same 
elements  with  the  former,  then  I  willingly  give 
up  this  head :  but  till  then,  it  is  right  to  class 
them  separately. 

Man,  as  we  have  seen,  at  first  an  automatic  or 
instinctive  animal,  becomes  a  voluntary  agent  in 
the  knowledge  and  intelligent  direction  of  his 
organic  and  automatic  motions.  The  souFs  only 
immediate  and  primary  knowledge  is  the  know- 
ledge of  the  sensations  of  the  body.  From  this 
the  progress  of  the  mind  begins,  —  first  simply 
knowing, — then  comparing  and  distinguishing  the 
simple  conceptions  thus  acquired,  and  discerning 
their  relations,  until  it  comes  to  understand  its 
first  simple  and  absolute  knowledge.  The  know- 
ledge of  sensation  thus  compared,  distinguished, 
and  understood  is  equivalent  to  Perception,  and 
opens  up  the  wonders  of  the  external  world.  This 
second  kind  of  knowledge,  which  we  call  Per- 
ception, is  therefore  a  function  of  the  knowledge 
of  sensation,  containing  no  information  of  what 
objects  are  in  themselves,  but  only  of  how  they 
affect  our  bodily  senses.  But  in  this  secondary 
knowledge,  comprehending  the  external  world, 
our  sphere  of  thought  is  enlarged,  and  a  variety 
of  complicated  phenomena  presented  to  be  com- 
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pared,  distinguished,  and  reasoned  upon.  The 
mind,  advancing  in  this  second  progress,  proceeds 
to  Science  ;  in  attempting  which,  the  necessity  of 
a  more  accurate  and  abstract  comparison  of  our 
primary  conceptions  is  soon  discovered.  Thus 
the  nature  and  properties  of  figure,  quantity,  and 
motion,  are  by  degrees  separately  attended  to,  as 
instruments  for  the  furtherance  of  natural  know- 
ledge. In  this  manner  the  mind  proceeds  in  un- 
derstanding its  perceptions,  or  its  secondary  and 
relative  knowledge.  The  fartlier  we  advance  in 
this  progress  the  more  does  reflection  on  our  ac- 
quired ideas  become  necessary,  and  the  mind, 
which  at  first  operates  without  considering  how, 
has  its  attention  at  length  called  to  its  own  in- 
ward operations.  As  sciences  are  multiplied  and 
perfected,  the  range  of  human  thought  is  still  ex- 
tended, and  the  enlarged  comparison  of  them 
requires  more  and  more  attention  to  ascertain  the 
true  laws  and  principles  of  sound  thinking.  The 
aim  and  tendency  of  this  progress  is  towards  a 
general  and  ultimate  philosophy  of  the  universe. 
Thus  all  the  natural,  scientific  and  philosophical 
knowledge  of  man  is  truly  a  function  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  bodily  sensations  :  —  a  function  ob- 
tained by  diligent  reflection  and  comparison,  to- 
gether with  attention  to  the  operations  of  his 
own  mind. 

As  man  advances  in  knowledge  he  advances  in 
power,  and,  if  his  knowledge  and  his  power  be 
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well  directed,  he  advances  also  in  happiness. 
Every  discovery  in  science  enables  him  to  employ 
the  powers  of  nature  more  for  his  own  service, 
and  he  does  so  by  conforming  himself  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  Nature.  Scientific  know- 
ledge is  not  a  mere  matter  of  curious  speculation. 
The  powers  of  man  for  the  promotion  of  happi- 
ness, will,  therefore,  receive  their  highest  ad- 
vancement in  that  highest  and  universal  philoso- 
phy. But  here,  as  every  where  else,  his  power 
towards  good  consists  in  obeying  the  laws  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Author  and  God  of 
Nature. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    IDEA    OF    POWER. 

At  this  stage  of  our  advancement,  we  may  again 
advert  to  the  idea  of  power,  which  we  have  al- 
ready examined  and  defined  in  the  third  chapter. 
The  consideration  of  its  origin  was  then  deferred, 
and  to  this  we  now  proceed,  without  repeating 
any  of  our  former  observations.  And  here  I  crave 
some  indulgence,  on  account  of  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  applying  language  at  all  to  so  subtle  an 
investigation.  There  are  some  mathematical  rea- 
sonings which  are  too  abstruse  to  be  expressed  in 
words :  —  It  is  conceivable  that,  in  the  most  ab- 
struse of  all  metaphysical  inquiries,  words  may 
fail  to  convey  the  full  meaning  intended.  I  hope 
not  so  much  to  be  able  fully  to  unfold  in  language 
the  origin  of  this  idea,  as  to  suggest  a  hint  which 
may  lead  the  reader's  mind  to  pursue  it  for  him- 
self^ if,  perhaps,  he  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth  upon  this  point.  I  disclaim  the  expectation 
of  being  able  to  lay  down  the  matter  so  plainly, 
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as  to  be  liable  to  no  objection  from  those  who  are 
disposed  to  cavil.  But  I  refer  all  cavillers  to  my 
third  chapter,  where  they  will  find  the  idea  de- 
fended, though  not  its  origin  explained. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  idea  of  power  is  not  posi- 
tive, that  is,  we  do  not  know  what  power  is :  — it 
is  something  removed  from  the  observation  of  our 
senses.     The  idea  is  a  deduction  of  the  judgment 
from  the  changes  which  we  observe.     Now  we 
have  considered  judgment  as  the  power  of  accu- 
rately perceiving  the  agreement  or  repugnance  of 
any  two  conceptions  compared  together.     But  it 
is  manifest  that  judgment  can  perceive  no  neces- 
sary agreement  between  any  one  cause  and  its 
effect,  as  between  the  application  of  a  spark  and 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  application  of 
heat  and  the  melting  of  snow.  —  We  require  ex- 
perience to  inform  us  what  causes  will  produce 
what  effects.     Neither  can  we  perceive  any  ne- 
cessary agreement  between  the  idea  of  a  particu- 
lar power  and  that  of  the  agent  in  which  it  resides, 
since  this  would  imply  a  more  fundamental  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  agent  than  we  can  ever 
possess.     We  need  not,  therefore,  seek  for  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  power  in  this  way.     It  is 
plain  also,  that,  unless  the  idea  were  a  positive 
one,  we  could  not  derive  it  from  the  perception  of 
agreement  of  any  kind.     Negative  ideas  arise 
from  the  perception  of  repugnance  among  certain 
conceptions  of  the  mind. 
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If  we  should  observe  a  ball  moving  regularly 
onwards  suddenly  to  stop,  our  minds  would  be 
arrested  by  its  change  of  condition,  as  much  as  if 
we  observed  a  ball  at  rest  suddenly  to  assume  a 
regular  motion.     The  ideas  of  motion  and  rest  are 
repugnant  to  one  another :  but  in  the  sudden 
transition  they  are  brought  into  a  successional 
agreement  in  the  same  substance.     In  the  obser- 
vation of  this  successional  agreement  the  mind 
feels  a  vacuity,  —  a  want  of  satisfaction ;  because 
rest  and  motion  are,  at  the  same  time,  intuitively 
discerned  to  be  repugnant  to  one  another.     The 
agreement  ;is,  therefore,  known  to  be  foreigfi  to 
the  several  parts  of  this  event ;  but,  as  it  is  not 
the  less  real,  we  are  forced  to  assign  it  to  some- 
thing unknown,  which  may  serve  as  a  reason  of 
the  event,  —  that  is,  which  may  satisfy  the  de- 
mand of  the  mind,  and  supply  the  vacuity  of 
which  it  is  conscious,  by  harmonizing  the  other- 
wise discordant  parts  of  the  sequence.     To  this 
unknown  something  we  give  the  name  of  power, 
and  the  substance  in  which  we  suppose  it  to  exist 
is  denominated  a  came  ;  but  the  name  of  cause  is 
not  applied  to  it,  except  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  its  effect. 

This  principle  with  regard  to  motion  and  rest, 
has  been  stated  in  another  form  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  under  the  name  of  the  vis  inertia  of  mat- 
ter, — r  a  name  which  is  somewhat  objectionable, 
as  the  law  arises  not  from  any  power  of  matter, 
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but  from  the  necessary  repugnance  of  motion  and 
rest^  and  the  impossibility  of  any  successional 
agreement  between  them  in  the  same  piece  of 
matter^  without  the  intervention  of  foreign  power. 
But  the  name  of  vis  inertia  is  short,  and,  though 
not  quite  correct,  has  suited  the  purpose  very 
well.  Inertia  alone  would  not  have  contained  the 
whole  meaning  of  Newton,  since  that  would  only 
express  the  indifference  of  matter  to  either  of  the 
two  states,  without  so  forcibly  calling  the  atten- 
tion to  the  impossibility  of  a  change  of  state  taking 
place,  without  the  intervention  of  foreign  power. 

I  have  adverted  to  this  law  because  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general 
proposition.  The  ideas  of  state  and  change  are 
intuitively  discerned  to  be  repugnant  to  one  ano- 
ther. The  vis  inertia  expresses  that  repugnance 
as  exemplified  in  mechanical  philosophy  :  —  But 
in  chemistry,  in  pneumatology,  in  every  thing, 
the  same  mutual  repugnance  of  state  and  change 
exists ;  and,  wherever  we  see  these  brought  into 
successional  agreement  in  the  same  substance, 
knowing  that  agreement  to  be  foreign  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  sequence,  we  attribute  it  to 
something  unknown  called  power^  with  which  our 
mind  rests  satisfied  as  the  reason  of  the  sequence^. 
Hence  it  follows  that  every  thing  must  continue 
in  the  state  which  it  is  in,  whether  that  state  be 
motion  or  rest,  motion  quick  or  slow,  in  this  di- 
rection QIC  in  that,  solidity  or  fluidity,  life  or  death. 
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— unless  disturbed  by  some  power.  Or,  in  other 
words,  wherever  there  is  a  change  there  must  be  a 
cause. 

It  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  render  this 
dark  subject  clearer  by  multiplying  words.  If 
the  reader  will  revolve  these  few  remarks  over 
and  over  in  his  mind,  I  think  he  may  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  power,  although  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  been  able  adequately  to  ex- 
press my  meaning.  If,  however,  some  should 
think  that  the  origin  of  the  idea  in  question  is  not 
explained  by  these  considerations,  I  must  just 
beg  of  them  to  enlarge  at  once  the  definition  of 
judgment,  and  to  suppose  that,  in  the  fornmtion 
of  this  idea,  it  does  more  than  discern  agreement 
or  repugnance.  The  method  of  rejecting  the  idea 
because  its  origin  may  not  have  been  accounted 
for,  has  been  formerly  shown  to  be  wholly  absurd 
and  unphilosophical.^ 

*  Ch.  III.  and  Cor.  i. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


OF   LANGUAGE. 


Language  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
those  mental  states  which  we  have  been  investi- 
gating,  together  with  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  A  question  has  been  agitated 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  new  faculty,  and 
eminent  men  have  been  divided  in  their  opinions, 
as  to  its  being  of  human  invention,  or  divinely 
communicated .  The  idea  which  some  have  held 
of  man's  having  been  originally  in  a  savage  state, 
and  by  degrees  forming  societies,  and  establishing 
conventional  signs  for  the  convenience  of  common 
intercourse,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  history, 
and  with  all  that  we  know  of  human  nature. 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  primitive  condition  of 
man  as  these  writers  have  vainly  imagined.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  savage  nation  having  civilized 
themselves  :  but,  if  they  have  emerged  from 
barbarism,  it  has  been  through  the  conquest  or 
intercourse   of  a  civilized  nation.     The  farther 
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back  we  trace  the  history  of  the  eastern  nations, 
we  find  the  more  literature^  and  the  higher  de- 
grees of  cultivation  and  refinement.  The  state 
of  the  savage  has  arisen  from  the  gradual  deterio- 
ration of  human  nature  and  of  human  manners; 
and  all  mankind  must  tie  considered  as  having 
derived  their  origin  from  a  happy  state  of  patriar- 
chal and  domesticated  society. 

But  neither  the  primitive  institutions  of  civilized 
society,  nor  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  suppose  that  language  was  at 
first  divinely  communicated,  either  in  its  perfect 
vocabulary,  or  in  its  grammatical  principles.  In 
bestowing  upon  man  those  powers  and  feelings 
which  we  have  already  investigated,  and  placing 
him  in  happy  circumstances,  the  Creator  bestowed 
enough^  not  to  enable  him  curiously  to  invent, 
but  to  constrain  him  immediately  and  naturally  to 
use  a  simple  and  expressive  language,  which,  by 
gradual  improvement,  would  be  formed  and  con- 
solidated into  a  mature  and  artificial  form.  We 
are  not  to  conceive  of  the  first  language,  as  if  it 
had  been  laid  out  in  regular  grammatical  divisions 
and  parts  of  speech,  with  difficult  and  artificial 
inflections.  The  art  of  the  grammarian  has  not 
originated  language,  but  the  natural  principles  of 
language  have  given  rise  to  the  art  of  the  gram- 
marian. Rules  have  arisen  from  practice,  and 
practice  has  had  its  origin  in  nature,  in  association, 
and  analogy.     The  uniformity  of  inflections  has 
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resulted    from    a   corresponding  analogy  in  the 
modifications  of  thought  which  these  inflections 
represent,  and  the  distinction  of  the  leading  parts 
of  speech  proceeds  from  the  distinct  classes  of 
ideas  which  they  express.     The  primary  parts  of 
speech  are  not  so  numerous  as  has  been  often 
imagined,  being  all  ultimately  reducible  to  the 
verb  and  the  noun,  and  the  others  having  arisen 
from  the  introduction  of  convenient  abbreviations, 
as  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Home  Tooke. 
But  those  convenient  distinctions,  which  naturally 
grew  up  in  the  progress  and  improvement  of  lan- 
guage, had  no  place  in  its  primitive  state.     The 
verb  and  the  substantive  were  not  marked   by 
diversity  of  terminations :  The  adverb,  adjective, 
and  substantive  were  confounded  under  one  form  : 
The  noun  was  not  distinguished  by  cases:  The 
verb  had  no  tenses  nor  variations  of  person.     We 
are  not  left  to  a  vague  conjecture  on  these  points, 
since  the  state  of  the  oldest  language  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  an  unadulterated  form,  clearly 
warrants  those  conclusions.     The  grammarians 
have  been  puzzled  with  the  Hebrew  because  it  is 
prior  to  their  rules ;  and  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
distinguish  the  past  and  future  tenses,  they  have 
been  forced  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  conjunction  ''and''  possesses  the  marvellous 
power  of  transmuting  the  past  into  the  future,  and 
the  future  into  the  past, — and  yet  that  it  does  not 
always  do  so,  but  only  sometimes.      Whereas 
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they  ought  to  have  laid  it  down  that  the  Hebrew 
verb  has  no  tenses,  but  two  forms,  neither  of 
which  contains  the  idea  of  time  within  itself,  that 
being  determined  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
writer,  or  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  previous 
verb. 

No  such  confusion  as  might  be  expected  arises 
from  the  absence  of  those  inflections  and  gram- 
matical niceties,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who 
read  Hebrew  without  the  comparatively  modem 
invention  of  vowel  points.  And  the  English 
reader  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  considering 
how  many  words  in  his  own  language  are  used  in 
a  variety  of  senses,  and  as  different  parts  of  speech, 
without  any  confusion.  And  with  regard  to  the 
want  of  tenses  and  cases,  instances  might  be 
found  in  the  barbarous  use  of  the  English  tongue 
by  children,  or  very  illiterate  persons,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake  of  the  meaning,  though 
there  is  no  grammatical  marking  of  the  tenses  of 
the  verbs,  or  of  the  distinction  of  verb  and  sub- 
stantive, adverb  and  adjective.  Grammar  is  a 
useful  guide  in  the  study  of  languages  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  but,  if  we  would  enter  into  the 
philosophy  of  language,  we  must  cast  aside  lead- 
ing strings,  and  proceed  on  those  broad  principles, 
which  are  best  understood  from  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. 

Language  in  its  first  origin  may  be  considered 
not  as  the  conventional  use  of  arbitrary  signs,  but 
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as  the  natural  articulate  expression  of  emotion. 
If  we  can  conceive  the  newly  formed  man  intro- 
duced  into  the  world  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
mental  faculties,  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes  upon 
the  bright  and  varied  scene  with  which  he  was 
surrounded  would  call  forth  indescribable  emo- 
tions :  The  novelty,  the  change  of  his  own  feeling 
would  probably  first  seize  his  attention  ;  and,  the 
idea  of  power  arising,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
contrast  of  state  and  changCy  —  while  his  eye,  lost 
and  bewildered,  wandered  over  the  endless  variety 
of  colours  and  of  forms,  his  mind  could  only  rise, 
in  one  general  impression  of  astonishment,  delight, 
and  admiration,  to  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all. 
But  the  flight  of  an  eagle,  the  motion  of  a  tree  in 
the  breeze,  the  course  of  a  horse,  or  the  song  of  a 
bird,  would  arrest  his  attention,  and  would  call 
forth  an  articulate  expression  of  the  particular 
emotion  which  was  awakened.     Amid  the  gam- 
bols of  the  animals  around  him,  he  would  be  led 
by  the  action  of  one  animal  to  observe  the  passion 
of  another,  and  where  both  action  and  passion 
were  wanting,  this  very  circumstance  would  be- 
come characteristic,  and  he  would  form  the  idea 
of  simple  state.     Here  then  we  have  the  three 
classes    of   verbs  constituting   the  germ  of  his 
language, — active,  passive,  and  intransitive ; — and 
these  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  classes  of  state 
and  change^  thus  demonstrating  how  prominent  a 
place  the  radical  idea  of  power  must  have  assumed 
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in  uDsophisticated  human  nature.  Just  as  we 
should  expect  from  these  considerations^  we  find 
that  in  the  languages  of  the  East,  and  especially  in 
the  Hebrew,  the  verb  is  the  primitive  part  of 
speech, — although  some  Hebrew  lexicographers 
have  undoubtedly  carried  this  principle  too  far,  in 
strained  derivations  of  nouns  from  triliteral  verbal 
roots.  But  the  mere  objects  which  surround  us 
have  less  power  to  arrest  and  fix  our  attention,  than 
their  motions  and  their  actions  have;  and  the 
natural  process  would  certainly  be  to  name  the 
bird  from  its  flight  or  its  song,  the  quadruped 
from  its  characteristic  motion,  or  action,  or  voice, 
and  so  of  other  things  as  they  were  successively 
presented  to  his  attention. 

The  beautiful  description  by  our  own  Milton  of 
the  first  emotions  of  Adam  is  thus  highly  philoso- 
phical, where  our  first  parent  is  introduced  thus 
describing  his  sensations  to  Raphael : 

As  new  waked  from  soundest  sleep 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat ;  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  toward  heaven  my  wond'ring  eyes  1  turned, 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion,  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.    About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams  ;  by  these. 
Creatures  that  lived,  and  moved,  and  walked,  or  flew, 
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Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled, 
With  fragrance ;  and  with  joy  my  heart  o'erflowed. 
Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Surveyed,  and  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led  ; 
But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause, 
Knew  not ;  to  speak  I  try'd,  and  forthwith  spake ; 
My  tongue  obeyed  and  readily  could  name 
Whate'er  I  saw.    Thou  sun,  said  I^  fair  light. 
And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay  ; 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ? 
Not  of  myself;  by  some  great  Maker  then 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent ; 
Tell  me  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore. 
From  whom  I  have,  that  thus  I  move  and  live. 
And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know. 

This  beautiful  passage  is  certainly  highly  poetical, 
nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  Adam  at  once  found 
utterance  in  so  flowing  and  eloquent  a  style  of 
language.  But  poetry  is  not  to  be  condemned  in 
expounding  the  passionate  feelings  of  human 
nature.  The  phlegmatic  reasoner,  who,  feeling 
no  enthusiasm  himself,  tries  to  reduce  every  thing 
to  a  dry  and  prosaic  explanation,  is  less  a  true 
philosopher,  than  he,  who  can  warm  his  own 
imagination  with  the  glow  of  feelings  and  emo* 
tions,  kindred  to  those  which  would  arise  in  a 
generous  and  unbroken  spirit,  in  the  circumstances 
which  he  is  considering.  These  are  finely  repre- 
sented by  Milton  in  the  lines  which  have  been 
quoted. 
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Language  would  be  of  gradual  growth,  and  the 
formation  of  it  would  afford  a  pure  source  of 
mutual  harmony  and  delight.  If  we  conceive 
our  first  parents  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where 
every  object  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty,  the 
course  of  a  beast  on  the  plain  might  arrest  their 
attention.  The  man,  being  of  a  more  excursive 
disposition  of  mind,  might  first  observe  it,  and  the 
emotion  of  wonder  at  the  motion  amid  surround- 
ing stillness,  would  give  rise  to  an  articulate  excla- 
mation. The  attention  of  the  woman  being  caught 
at  once  by  his  exclamation,  and  by  the  sight  of  the 
animal,  a  similar  emotion  would  take  possession  of 
her.  With  ready  pliancy  of  organ  and  facility  of 
imitation,  she  would  repeat  the  exclamation  of 
her  husband.  Hearing  his  own  voice  repeated,  he 
would  renew  it,  and,  delighted  to  find  her  ani- 
mated by  the  same  feelings,  and  possessed  of  the 
same  natural  expression  with  himself,  he  might  at 
the  same  time  reward  her  with  an  affectionate 
caress.  Another  animal  might  present  itself: — 
life  and  motion  again  observed  would  suggest  the 
same  feelings  and  the  same  name ;  but  on  longer 
observation  a  difference  would  be  noticed,  and  a 
new  emotion  would  arise  on  the  discovery ;  another 
articulate  exclamation  would  be  used,  repeated, 
and  sealed,  as  the  name  of  that  particular  kind  of 
beast.  The  first  exclamation  would  then  desig- 
nate the  genus  animal,  or  the  verb  to  live  and 
move  generally,  the  second  would   designate  a 
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species  of  that  genus.  Thus  language  would 
proceed  from  general  to  particular  names ;  and 
the  same  word  would  serve  as  the  name  of  the 
animal,  and  of  its  distinctive  motion,  or  cry,  or 
colour.  The  commencement  of  a  language  being 
thus  formed,  its  gradual  progress  would  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  natural  powers  of 
man.  A  more  determinate  meaning  would  be 
given  to  words  by  musical  intonation,  and  expres- 
sive accentuation  in  the  utterance,  assisted  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  signs  and  gestures ;  and  the 
vocabulary  would  be  gradually  extended  by  the 
employment  of  metaphor,  and  by  the  suggestion 
of  fanciful  and  remote  analogies.  All  ideas  of 
spiritual  things  are  thus  expressed  by  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  sensible  images.  The  name  of 
spirit  is  taken  from  the  breath,  which  gives  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  that  subtle  sub- 
stance, being  also  essential  to  life :  animus  signifies 
the  wind,  also  the  soul  or  mind,  courage,  inclina- 
tion, disposition.  The  faculty  of  expressing  spi- 
ritual ideas,  and  very  abstract  relations,  with  that 
degree  of  accuracy  which  we  now  possess,  has 
been  of  very  slow  and  gradual  growth  ;  and, 
thanks  to  the  Aristotelian  instrument  of  logic, 
however  useless  the  disputations  of  the  schoolmen 
must  be  considered  in  themselves,  they  had 
perhaps  some  effect  in  refining  upon  words,  and 
improving  language  to  a  fitting  instrument  of 
philosophical  disquisition.      But  from  the  same 
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cause  a  danger  has  arisen  of  our  using  words 
without  attaching  ideas  to  them,  and  increased 
care  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  prejudices 
of  language.  There  are  no  prejudices  more  strong, 
more  insidious,  or  more  lasting  than  these.  Perhaps 
nothing  will  so  thoroughly  eradicate  them  as  a 
diligent,  etymological,  and  critical  study  of  dif- 
ferent languages,  especially  such  as  are  primitive, 
together  with  a  close  and  constant  attention  to  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature. 

The  use  of  language  is  habitual  to  us  from  our 
childhood.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  we  have 
received  the  tender  instructions  of  our  parents  and 
guardians,  and  by  which  all  our  ideas  have  been 
trained.  It  is  also  the  medium  by  which  we  have 
unfolded  the  opening  thoughts  of  our  early  years, 
by  which  our  desires  have  found  expression,  and 
our  passions  have  been  made  intelligible.  The 
intimate  connection  of  our  language  with  our 
thoughts,  which  is  thus  begun,  is  fostered  by  every 
circumstance  that  occurs  in  each  succeeding 
period  of  life ;  and  some  will  even  be  found  to 
doubt  whether  we  can  think  at  all  without  the 
intervention  of  words.  These  certainly  carry  the 
matter  much  too  far,  but  their  opinion  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  extreme  intimacy  which  exists  be- 
tween our  thoughts  and  our  language. 

It  cannot  then  be  doubted  that  the  language 
which  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  hear 
will  have  some  considerable  influence  in  forming 
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our  minds,  and   that  that  which  we  habitually 
speak  will  be  stamped  with  some  impress  of  our 
character.     Where   the  peculiarities  of  a  man's 
character    are    strongly   defined,    his    style    and 
manner  show  them ;  and  thus  it  is  that  in  reading  a 
man's  writings,  or  in  listening  to  his  conversation, 
we  obtain  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  some  parts 
of  his  character,  which  can   never  be  obtained 
otherwise.     And  if  this  be  true  of  different  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  nation,  much  more  is  it  true 
of  different  nations,  inhabiting  different  countries, 
and  living  in  periods  of  the  world  remote  from 
one  another.     With  the  former  there  are  many 
things  which  tend  to  assimilate  their  style ;  they 
are  accustomed  to  the  same  general  manners  of 
society,  the  same  national  feelings,  the  same  spirit 
of  the  times.     But  with  the  latter  all  is  different : 
they  live  under  different  institutions,  they  enter- 
tain different  views,  they  use  different  customs 
and  manners,  and  the  different  methods  of  think- 
ing, and  styles  of  writing,  which   these  induce, 
become  wrought  into  the  very  spirit  and  grammar 
of   their  different  languages.      Hence  a   literal 
translation  from  the  one  language  into  the  other 
exhibits    many  strange    incongruities :    and   the 
closest  and  best  translation,  however  well  it  may 
transfer  the  general  substance  of  the  work,  must 
fail  to  convey  the  full  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
original,  often  even  suggesting  an  idea  very  dif- 

o  2 
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ferent  from  that  which  the  author  intended.  But 
in  learning  the  language  of  the  original,  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  mould  in  which  the 
writer's  thoughts  were  cast, — we  almost  uncon- 
sciously obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  general  cha- 
racter and  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  the  general 
manners  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged ; 
and  things  which  appeared  incongruous  when 
looked  at  through  the  medium  of  a  translation, 
may  seem  beautiful  and  fitting  in  his  native 
tongue. 

Thus,  in  studying  ancient  languages,  we  rid 
ourselves  of  many  of  the  narrow  prejudices  arising 
from  the  use  of  words.  In  several  of  them  we 
may  at  the  same  time  trace  the  origin  and  history 
of  our  own  tongue,  and  acquire  a  more  determi- 
nate understanding  of  its  power  and  meaning.  In 
pursuance  of  this  latter  object  every  one  should 
read  Home  Tooke's  admirable  work  entitled  "The 
Diversions  of  Purley."  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Understanding,  has  an  excellent  chapter  on 
the  abuse  of  words  and  the  means  of  remedying  it, 
which  should  be  read  again  and  again;  Dugald 
Stewart's  observations  and  example  on  the  same 
subject  are  equally  valuable ;  and  no  means 
should  be  left  untried,  which  may  conduce  to  give 
us  clear  ideas,  separate  and  independent  of  the 
words  which  may  be  employed  in  expressing 
them.     For  what  are  words  without  ideas  ?     And 
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how  lamentable  is  it  that  these  should  have  been 
the  cause  of  so  many  bitter  dissensions,  so  many 
useless  controversies,  so  much  strife,  malice,  and 
mutual  hatred,  in  the  philosophical  and  religious 
vv^orld ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF   THE    BEINO    AND    ATTRIBUTES    OF    GOD. 

Science  has  unfolded,  in  an  astonishing,  though 
still  imperfect  degree,  the  beautiful  order,  and 
complicated,  yet  simple,  machinery  of  nature. 
Discovery  is  still  progressively  advancing,  and,  at 
every  step,  is  found  some  new  adaptation  of  means  to 
an  end, — some  new  instance  of  minute  effects  being 
governed  by  great  and  general  laws, — some  new 
case  of  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  antagonist 
principles, — some  new  proof  of  design,  and  unity 
of  design,  in  the  manifold  parts  of  this  stupendous 
universe.  Even  the  most  cursory  observer,  who 
casts  his  eye  over  the  scenes  which  surround  him, 
— who  contemplates  the  starry  heavens  in  their 
silent  and  inexhaustible  glory, — the  adorned  earth, 
with  its  fair  variety  of  mountain,  vale,  and  plain, 
all  filled  with  abundant  supplies  for  the  subsistence 
and  covering  of  the  innumerable  tribes  of  living 
creatures, — the  clouds  that  carry  fertilizing  showers 
to  water  the  earth, — the  sun  that  arises  to  gladden 
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the  face  of  nature,  and  cherish,  with  his  beams, 
the  vegetable  tribes,  and  sets  again,  that  the  ex- 
hausted world  may  have  refreshment  and  repose, 
— the  sea,  with  its  new  world  of  wonders,  whether 
it  slumbers  in  the  still  majesty  of  its  unmeasured 
waters,  or  awakes  in  the  terrific  fury  of  the  storm, 
— the  air,  with  its  myriads  of  living  creatures, — ^the 
hail,  the  snow,  the  wind,  the  lightning  and  thunder, 
— the  beauty,  the  variety  of  form  and  colouring 
which  nature  everywhere  exhibits, — the   life  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  their  production  and  their 
death, — the  instincts  of  animals,  their  busy  pur- 
suits, their  social  communities, — the  bee,  the  ant, 
the  beaver;  their  wisdom,  their  ingenious  industry, 
— and  man,  the  sovereign  of  this  lower  world, — 
his  intelligence, — the  range  of  his  knowledge, — 
the  multiplicity  of  his  inventions, — and  yet,  the 
weakness  of  his  infancy,  the  briefness  of  his  age, 
the  helplessness  of  his  latter  end, — even  the  most 
unlettered  man,  contemplating  these  things,  would 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  all  this  fair  universe  is 
the  result  of  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  inanimate 
atoms — the  work  of  C  h  a  n  c  e  !  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive such  credulity  as  this,  yet  some,  who  have 
prided  themselves  on  their  fancied  wisdom,  have 
been  thus   strangely  credulous.     In  the  various 
superstitions  which  have  chequered  the  history  of 
man  there  are  many  instances  of  childish  fancy,  of 
simple  and  easy  belief  yielded  to  singular  absurd- 
ities.    But  credulity  like  this ! — that  the  universe 
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is  the  work  of  chance! — that  wisdom,  and  me- 
chanical art,  which  it  requires  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  human  mind,  through  successive  ages,  to 
expound,  are  the  results  of  chance !  O  reason  !— 
boasted  reason ! 

Atheism  is  generally  the  result  of  habitual  li- 
centiousness, profligacy,  profanity,  and  progres- 
sive moral  degradation.  It  is  not  impossible,  how- 
ever, that,  in  some  few  cases,  it  may  have  resulted 
from  the  exclusive  application  of  the  mind  to  some 
particular  branch  of  study ;  for  such  is  the  limited 
nature  of  our  faculties,  that,  when  long  engrossed 
by  particular  abstract  speculations,  they  are  apt 
to  lose  their  power  of  healthy  exercise  on  other 
subjects.  A  mind  in  such  a  state,  falling  in^  perhaps, 
with  Mr.  Hupie's  doctrine  of  causation,  and  carried 
away  by  its  plausible  sophistry,  might  think  that, 
having  arrived  at  the  most  general  law  of  nature, 
it  was  unphilosophical  in  Newton  to  go  farther, 
and  to  deduce  the  existence  of  a  Creator  and 
Governor,  who  regulates  all  nature  according  to 
that  law.*  But  it  is  the  glory  of  our  great  coun» 
tryman  that  his  eminence  in  mathematical  science 
did  not  unfit  him  for  discerning  the  true  nature 
and  force  of  moral  reasoning. 

That  all  may  be  without  excuse,  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  has  been  stated  by  Dr. 
Paley  in  his  Natural  Theology,  an  admirable  and 

*  A  remark  of  the  great  French  astronomer  La  Place. 
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most  interesting  work,*  and  the  ^  priori  mode  of 
proof  has  been  ably  exhibited  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  in  bis  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God.  Either  of  these  methods  is 
convincing :  and  different  classes  of  readers  may 
dispute  to  which  the  preference  is  due.  Let  us 
here  briefly  advert  to  the  point  of  view  in  which 
the  subject  is  placed  by  our  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  power. 

To  adhere  to  the  mode  of  expression  which  was 
formerly  adopted.  When  state  and  change  arc 
brought  into  successional  agreement  in  the  same 
substance,  our  intuitive  discernment  of  their  con- 
trariety makes  us  perceive  that  there  must  exist 
something  beyond  what  is  observed,  in  order  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  that  harmony  which  we  see 
between  the  otherwise  repugnant  parts  of  the  se* 
quence.  To  this  we  give  the  name  of  power. 
The  earth  is  full  of  changes.  Man  is  born  and 
dies,  and  his  short  life  is  the  sport  of  numberless 
vicissitudes,  —  the  countless  tribes  of  animals 
come  into  existence  and  depart, — the  insect 
swarms  that  fill  the  air  enjoy  their  brief  day  and 
die, — the  very  strata  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
exuviae  of  animals  that  have  ceased  to  live, — the 
particles  that  have  flourished  awhile  in  one  form 
of  vegetable  life,  or  which  have  been  disposed  in 

*  Those  who  desire  a  still  fuller  developement  of  the  argument, 
will  find  it  ably  handled  in  the  treatises  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 
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the  texture  of  one  animal  frame,  are  decomposed, 
and,  after  a  season  of  putridity,  form  new  rela- 
tions, and  rise  into  new  shapes, — the  hardest 
rocks  wear  away,  and  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  new  formations  of  volcanic  fire  are  seen  to 
emerge.  All  things  are  full  of  labour,  and  full  of 
change,  —  frail,  fleeting,  perishable.  The  world 
seems  constant  to  nothing  but  its  continual 
changes,  and  in  these  it  is  most  constant.  One 
generation  passes,  and  another  comes ; — the  same 
vicissitudes  are  continually  repeated. 

Amid  these  endless  transitions  from  state  to 
change,  we  find  reason  for  deducing  the  existence 
of  power,  and  power  acting  uniformly  and  con- 
tinually. Nor  may  we  stop  at  subordinate  causes. 
These,  while  we  are  thinking  of  them,  have  passed 
away,  thus  demonstrating  their  own  futility.  That 
cannot  act  with  uniformity  and  constancy,  which 
is  itself  changeable  and  perishable.  Through  what- 
ever train  of  causes  we  ascend,  we  must  at  length 
arrive  at  one  which  is  ultimate,  for  through  what- 
ever succession  of  causes  power  may  have  been 
transmitted,  it  must  have  an  ultimate  source. 
Whatever  cause  is  liable  to  change,  requires  itself 
to  be  accounted  for,  since  the  mind,  at  every  new 
instance  in  which  state  and  change  are  brought 
into  successional  agreement  in  the  same  substance, 
again  discerns  their  natural  repugnance,  and  per- 
ceives the  necessity  of  farther  power  as  the  basis 
of  their  actual  agreement.     We  cannot,  therefore. 
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stop  at  any  cause,  till  we  arrive  at  one  which  is 

UNCHANGEABLE,  ETERNAL,  and  SELF-EXISTENT. 

Then  the  mind,  finding  no  farther  transitions  of 
state  and  change,  is  not  justly  entitled  to  demand 
any  prior  reason.  But  as  the  smallest  change 
would  justify  a  renewal  of  the  demand  for  prior 
power,  the  First  Cause  must  be  perfectly  un- 
changeable, and,  if  intelligent,  as  the  whole 
universe  demonstrates,  by  its  innumerable  marks 
of  design,  he  must  be  immutable  in  his  counsels, 
and  eternal  in  his  decrees. 

The  unity  of  design  which  is  manifest  in  the 
universe,  leads  us  properly  to  the  belief  of  one 
intelligent  first  cause;  and  the  vastness  of 
the  work,  and  the  admirable  wisdom  manifested 
throughout,  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  power  and 

intelligence  immeasurable.  His  KNOW- 
LEDGE also  must  be  infinite,  for,  being  himself 
the  Author  of  all,  he  must  know  his  own  work. 
And  the  excellence  of  the  work  is  a  proof  of  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  maker :  He,  then,  who 
gave  man  understanding — shall  not  He  know? 
And  he  is  Omnipresent,  for  wherever  aught 
exists,  there  there  is  evidence  of  his  creating  and 
sustaining  hand. 

And  being  of  infinite  intelligence,  he  must  also 
possess  a  moral  nature,  for  it  has  been  shown  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  work,  that  the  moral  nature  is 
not  separable  from  the  intellectual.  And  the 
unity,   eternity,,   and  ^  unchangeableness    of   his 
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nature,  precluding  the  possibility  of  any  incon- 
sistency in  bis  will,  and  all  his  creatures  being 
made  and  placed  according  to  his  will,  in  the 
several  parts  of  one  great  whole,  he  must  desire 
the  happiness  of  each ;  for  the  happiness  of  each 
forms  part  of  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  which  is 
implied  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  one  consistent  will. 
Misery  results  from  the  dislocation  of  parts,  the 
application  of  powers  to  purposes  foreign  to  that 
for  which  they  were  intended  and  adapted,  the 
destruction  of  the  proper  balance  of  the  mind,  the 
unnatural  dismemberment  of  divine  and  social 
order,  and  the  contravening  of  the  general  design 
of  the  Great  Framer :  and  that  general  design  may 
be  deduced  from  the  dislocated  parts,  just  as  the 
comparative  anatomist  can  reconstruct  the  skele- 
ton from  the  disjointed,  separated,  and  mutilated 
bones.  God,  therefore,  must  be  infinitely 
BENEVOLENT.  Again,  His  infinite  wisdom  and 
knowledge  forbid  the  idea  of  partiality,  and  afibrd 
the  certainty  of  his  distributive  justice:  for 
partiality  is  synonymous  with  limited  views,  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  infinite  and  equal  know- 
ledge. Vice  being  the  disorderly  application  of 
powers  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  and  tending  to 
derange  the  whole  system  of  nature,  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence 
to  tolerate  or  indulge  it.  Weak  parental  indul- 
gence arises  from  the  want  of  knowledge,  or  belief, 
of  the  full  ultimate  consequences   of  the   faults 
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which  are  so  fondly  overlooked :  the  Omniscient 
Grod  is  not  thus  ignorant,  and  has  been  proved  to 
be  perfectly  impartial.  Thus,  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence  become  identical  with  uncompro- 
mising RETRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE  AND  INVIOLABLE 

HOLINESS.  And  falsehood  being  the  subterfuge  of 
weakness  or  of  shame,  truth  is  the  essential 
attribute  of  Omnipotence  and  glorious  Holiness. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
familiarise  our  minds  with  the  contemplation  of 
God,  and  that  we  should  raise  our  ideas  of  Him 
as  near  the  truth  as  the  limited  nature  of  our 
faculties  will  permit.  In  order  to  this  we  should 
converse  with  him  in  his  works,  and  observe  his 
providence,  and  if  he  has  given  us  a  revelation  of 
his  will,  (a  point  which  we  do  not  mean  at  pre- 
sent to  assume,)  we  should  read  it  humbly  and 
attentively,  and  endeavour  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
it.  A  method  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me  of 
raising  our  conceptions  of  the  supreme  Being, 
which  first  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  while  en- 
gaged in  a  simple  arithmetical  problem.  I  shall 
here  briefly  state  it. 

The  continued  chain  of  animals  from  man 
downwards,  and  the  singular  links  which  con- 
nect the  different  tribes  together,  have  been  re- 
marked by  natural  historians.  Some  reflecting 
men,  considering  the  low  estate  of  mortal  man, 
have  conceived,  that,  unseen  by  us,  there  may 
exist  the  same  gradation  upwards,  man,  as  it 
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were,  forming  the  link  between  the  unseen  and 
the  sensible  worlds ;  and  thus  one  chain  of  being 
extending  from  the  highest  archangel  to  the 
lowest  living  thing,  with  as  many,  or  perhaps 
more,  links  above  man,  than  are  below  him;— 
and  thus,  ascending  by  successive  steps,  they 
have  thought  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  more  ele- 
vated contemplation  of  Deity,  who  stands  of 
course  at  an  infinite  distance  above  the  highest. 
Such  a  chain  of  beings  mai/  exist,  but  our  ideas 
of  the  Supreme  may  be  better  elevated  by  the 
additional  aid  of  another  kind  of  series. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  progression  familiar  to 
arithmeticians,  arithmetical  and  geometrical.  In 
arithmetical  progression  the  differences  of  the  ad- 
jacent numbers  are  equal,  as  in  the  following 
series 

2    4    6    8    10    12    14    &c. 
where  the  difference  between  any  two  adjacent 
numbers  is  always  2.     In  geometrical   progres- 
sion  the    ratios    of    the    adjacent    numbers   are 
always  equal,  as  in  this  series 

1  2  4  8  16  32  64  128  &c. 
where  the  ratio  is  always  2,  but  the  difference 
between  the  adjacent  numbers  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Now  the  chain  of  beings  above  re- 
ferred to  is  of  the  nature  of  an  arithmetical  series, 
and  not  so  well  calculated  to  magnify  our  ideas 
of  God,  as  if  the  difference  between  the  succes- 
sive steps  were  continually  increasing  by  a  re- 
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gular  multiplier.  So  that  if  we  could  conceive 
both  the  above  series  extended  ad  infinitum,  the 
infinite  sum  of  the  second  would  be  infinitely 
greater  than  the  infinite  sum  of  the  first,  and  the 
continually  increasing  difference  of  the  successive 
terms  of  the  second  series  would  also  become  in- 
finite. 

The  structure  of  the  universe,  as  exhibited  by 
the  ingenious  observations  of  Dr.  Herschel,  is 
well  adapted  for  the  application  of  the  method  of 
geometrical  progression  to  the  higher  orders  of 
Intelligences.  The  heavens  present  to  our  view 
stars  of  various  apparent  magnitude,  the  difference 
of  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  their  various 
distances  from  us.  Stars  of  the  seventh  magni- 
tude are  the  smallest  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  are  reckoned  at  seven  times  the  distance  of 
the  brightest  ones.  The  stars  are  variously 
grouped,  the  larger  appearing  more  scattered,  but 
the  smaller  often  appearing  in  clusters.  The 
heavens  are  also  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
faint  whitish  spots,  called  nebulae,  some  of  which, 
when  viewed  through  the  telescope,  assume  the 
appearance  of  groups  of  small  distinct  stars ; 
others  are  found  to  consist  of  several  smaller 
nebulae  grouped  together.  The  largest  of  these 
nebulae  apparent  to  us  is  that  irregular  whitish 
belt  which  is  seen  as  if  surrounding  the  heavens, 
and  is  called  the  Milky  Way.  This  nebula,  in 
particular,   has  been  found   to   consist  of  innu- 
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merable  stars, — ^still,  however,  leaving  a  nebulous 
ground,  which  the  telescope  is  not  powerful  enough 
to  resolve.  The  fixed  stars  are  regarded  as  sys- 
tems like  our  own,  each  consisting  of  a  sun  and 
its  attendant  planets,  equal  in  magnitude  to  our 
own,  but  at  inconceivable  distances  from  us  and 
from  each  other.  The  sun  is  supposed  to  be  a 
star  of  that  nebula  called  the  milky  way,  to  which 
also  all  the  nearest  stars — that  is,  those  which 
appear  most  brilliant — are  supposed  to  belong; 
thus  forming  a  stratum  of  stars  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  extending  to  a  vast  distance  both 
in  length  and  breadth,  in  the  plane  of  the  circle 
formed  by  the  milky  way  round  the  heavens. 
This  great  nebula,  however,  although  to  us  it 
naturally  appears  the  largest,  probably  does  not 
exceed  many  of  those  which  seem  much  inferior 
in  magnitude.  The  telescope  does  not  carry  us 
to  the  limits  of  the  creation :  the  more  its  powers 
are  increased,  the  more  stars  and  the  more  nebulae 
are  discovered ;  and  it  is  possible  that  even  this 
vast  universe,  with  all  the  visible  nebulae  put 
together,  may  form  but  one  nebula  to  the  stu- 
pendous and  immeasurable  whole. 

But  is  this  vast  frame  of  nature  void  of  intel- 
ligence ?— or  is  this  small  planet  of  one  star  alone 
filled  with  living  and  thinking  creatures? — or  is 
an  animal  frame  such  as  ours  the  only  form  in 
which  mind  can  be  developed?  We  have  no 
reason  to  say  or  think  so,  but  every  reason  for  the 
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reverse.      Suppose,  then,  man  the  beginning  of 
an  ascending  series.      We  have  considered  the 
human  body  as  containing  sentient  particles  duly- 
disposed,  and  the  soul  as  a  pervading  Intelligence, 
knowing  all  the  sensations  of  the  body,  and  having 
power  to  actuate  its  movements.     Let,  then,  the 
sentient  particles  of  the  body  be  put  down  as  the 
first  term  of  the  series,  and  the  human  mind  as 
the  second  ;  in  which  it  will  at  once  be  perceived 
that  the  second  term  is  removed  from  the  first  by 
an  immense  difference  of  value  and  of  excellence, 
such  as,  were  it  represented  by  any  number,  must 
be  by  a  very  high  one ;  but  let  us  say,  a  thousand 
to  one.     If  now  we  suppose  one  intelligent  spirit 
pervading  all  the  minds  in  the  world,  penetrating 
them  by  his  knowledge,  and  having  power  to 
actuate  them,  that  Intelligence  will  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  our  mind,  which  our  mind  has  to 
the  sentient  particles  of  the  body.    This  Planetary 
Intelligence,  then,  will  form  a  third  term,  ascend- 
ing by  an  equal  ratio :  and  the  first  being  repre- 
sented by  one,  and  the  second  by  a  thousand,  this 
will  fall  to  be  represented   by  a   million,  —  the 
difference  between  our  minds  and  this  Planetary 
Intelligence  being  thus  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  difference  between  our  minds  and  the 
sentient  particles  of  our  body.     Again,  let  us  sup- 
pose  one   pervading  spirit  in  the  solar  system, 
penetrating  all  the  Planetary  Intelligences  by  his 
knowledge,  and  having  power  to  actuate  them. 
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This  Sidereal  Intelligence,  standing  in  the  same 
ratio  to  the  Planetary  Intelligences  that  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  our  world  has  to  our  minds,  will 
form  a  fourth  term  of  the  series;  and  will  be 
represented  in  the  numerical  series  which  we 
have  adopted  by  a  thousand  millions.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  preceding  term  is 
thus  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  between 
the  two  last  terms,  and  a  million  times  greater 
than  between  the  human  soul  and  the  sentient 
particles  of  the  body. 

It  is  needless  to  carry  this  numerical  series  any 
farther.  The  ratio  of  a  thousand  to  one,  which 
we  have  chosen  as  an  illustration,  is  indeed  incal- 
culably too  low,  and  yet  it  is  plain  how  rapidly 
the  series  rises  even  with  this  ratio.  How  much 
more  rapidly  then,  if  a  ratio  could  have  been 
found  proportionate  to  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
human  soul  over  the  body!  The  difference  be- 
tween the  successive  terms  would  then  increase 
so  much  the  faster,  —  being  multiplied  at  each 
step  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  ratio,  whatever 
that  may  be. 

Ascending,  then,  from  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  solar  system,  let  us  next  suppose  a  spirit  per- 
vading that  group  of  nearer  stars  among  which 
the  sun  shines  as  but  one  brilliant,  —  penetrating 
by  his  knowledge  the  Sidereal  Intelligences,  and 
having  power  to  actuate  them.  This  Arch- Side- 
real Intelligence  will  form  a  fifth  term  of  the  series. 
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still  ascending  by  the  same  ratio,  namely,  that  of 
our  mind  to  the  sentient  particles  of  the  body; 
Let  us  then  ascend  to  a  great  spirit  pervading  all 
the  groups  of  stars  which  form  the  nebula  in  which 
the  sun  is  situated,  —  penetrating  the  Arch-Side- 
real Intelligences  and  having  power  to  actuate 
them :  this  will  furnish  a  sixth  term  for  the  series. 

Then  let  us  suppose  one  Spirit  pervading  all  the 
nebulae  in  the  visible  heavens,  penetrating  with 
his  knowledge  and  power  the  presiding  Intelli- 
gence of  each  nebula: — this  will  supply  a  seventh 
term  for  the  series.  But  what  if  the  whole  visible 
heavens,  with  all  that  the  telescope  has  discovered, 
be,  as  Mr,  Herschel  thinks,  only  one  nebula  to 
the  whde  vast  universe  of  God  ?  What  if  there 
be  many  other  nebulae  of  equal  extent  in  the  un- 
fathomabte  realms  of  space,  all  pervaded  by  in- 
telligences ?  To  what  an  astonishing,  what  an  in- 
conceivable height  will  the  next  step  of  our  series 
carry  us  I 

But  here  let  us  rest  and  survey  the  scale  by 
which  we  have  ascended.  We  have  supposed 
five  orders  of  Intelligences  superior  to  man  as- 
cending in  geometrical  progression.  But  do  such 
orders  really  exist  ?  I  think  it  highly  probable,  — 
the  arrangement  of  the  universe  seems  very 
favourable  to  the  supposition.  Now  within  these 
orders  there  is  room  enough  for  arithmetical  series. 
Beneath  the  lowest  of  them  there  may  be  angels 
and  archangels  superior  to  man.     There  may  be 
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also  another  rank  of  angels  and  archangels  sub- 
ordinate directly  to  the  next  order  of  intelligences. 
But  what  if  these  five  orders  should  be  but  a 
fiction  ?  —  Well,  strike  down  the  ladder  by  which 
we  have  ascended  to  this  stupendous  eminence: 
still  we  have  safely  gained  the  elevation  from 
which  we  may  best  contemplate  the  infinitude  of 
God.  Has  the  distance  between  us  and  the  Crea- 
tor seemed  to  lessen  as  we  ascended  ?  Has  it  not 
at  every  step  seemed  stretching  more  and  more 
rapidly  out  towards  infinitude,  till  the  mind,  over- 
powered, is  constrained  to  rest.  What  then  must 
be  the  immensity  of  that  Being  who  cannot  be 
represented  by  any  one  term  of  the  series,  but  iis 
himself  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  whole,  —  nay 
more,  the  Author,  from  whom,  and  through  whom, 
and  to  whom,  are  all  things,  —  the  Eternal  and 
Unchangeable  God  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF   THE   PROVIDENCE   OV   OOD. 


That  God  first  created  the  universe  according  to 
the  eternal  archetype  of  his  own  wisdom,  and 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  his  own  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  and  then  ceased  to  tsCke  any 
care  of  it  or  any  concern  about  it,  thenceforth  en- 
joying himself  in  all-inactive  ease,  or  engaged 
with  other  contemplations  to  the  abandonment  of 
this,  would  imply  mutability  of  his  nature  and 
counsels,  —  a  thing  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  very  idea  of  a  First 
Cause.  The  same  reasoning,  therefore,  which 
proves  the  existence  of  God,  proves  also  the  reality 
of  his  providence,  —  his  watchful  and  perpetual 
care  over  the  creatures  which  he  has  made.  And, 
by  parity  of  reason,  the  minuteness  and  delicacy 
of  his  work,  prove  the  minuteness  and  delicacy 
of  his  attention  in  providence.  He  who  has  so 
curiously  formed  the  parts  of  a  mite,  or  the  still 
smaller  parts  of  many  a  microscopic  object,  — 
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shall  he  overlook  a  man  ? — He  who  has  made  the 
single  hairs  of  our  head,  each  a  little  tube  of  ex- 
quisite fineness,  and  supplied  with  requisite  mois- 
ture, shall  he  forget  or  be  inattentive  to  our 
smallest  comforts  ?  Wisdom  directs  that  the  lesser 
attention  should  not  be  bestowed  upon  the  more 
valuable  and  important  part  of  any  design.  The 
intellectual  and  moral  part  of  the  universe  is  the 
glory  and  the  beauty  of  it,  and  to  this  the  material 
part  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  w,  subordinate. 
If  therefore  the  laws  of  the  one  ever  interfere 
with  those  of  the  other  it  is  obvious  which  ought 
to  bend,  —  or  if  the  interest  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual part  require  a  slight  suspension  of  the 

• 

laws  of  matter,  these  laws  must  give  way.  Ijt  is 
called  a  miracle  if  they  do,  but  it  were  an  unac- 
countable anomaly  if  they  did  not.  But  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  intellectual  world  no  such  in- 
terruption can  ever  occur,  for  he  who  made  the 
universe  made  every  part  to  harmonis^e. 

The  Providence  of  God  is  conceived  by  most 
men  to  be  of  two  kinds,  —  General  and  Particu- 
lar. By  General  Providence  they  mean  the  ordi- 
nary laws  by  which  God  proceeds  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  —  By  Particular  Providence 
they  understand  certain  interruptions  of  these 
general  laws,  which  God  sees  fit  to  make  in 
particular  cases,  for  the  accomplishment  of  par- 
ticular ends.  But,  however  prevalent  this 
opinion  may  be,  it  does  not  seem  entitled  to  our 
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entire  approbation.  It  gives  too  limited  an  idea 
of  God  to  suppose  that  he  oflen  sees  occasion  to 
interrupt  those  general  laws  which  he  has  es^ 
tablished.  His  superintending  Providence  indeed 
extends  to  the  most  trivial  occurrences  of  life,  — 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his 
knowledge,  and  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are 
numbered,  —  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  any  events,  excepting  miracles,  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  different  kind  of  Provi- 
dence from  that  which  ordinarily  regulates  the 
whole  universe.  Particular  providences  are  not 
interruptions  of  the  general  laws  of  the  Divine 
Economy ;  they  are  only  applications  of  the  same 
general  Providence  to  particular  instances.  The 
laws  which  God  has  established  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  material  creation,  while  they  are  suf- 
ficiently general  to  embrace  the  whole  of  his  im- 
measurable dominions,  and  to  regulate  innumer- 
able systems,  are  yet  sufficiently  particular  to 
mould  every  drop  of  water,  and  to  number  every 
grain  of  sand.  And  just  so  is  it  in  the  moral 
world.  The  Providence  of  God  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  rational  creatures  proceeds  by  general 
laws  which  are  universally  applicable  to  particular 
instances.  Nor  would  I  by  this  illustration  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  Providence  which 
governs  the  material  world  is  different  from  that 
which  regulates  the  moral'.  These  are  only  parts 
of  the  same  great  universal   system,   formed   to 
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harmonize  with  one  another,  intended  to  co-ope- 
rate in  the  production  of  the  same  mighty  ends, 
and  ordered  in  all  things  by  the  same  Infinite 
Wisdom,  in  the  prosecution  of  one  vast  design. 

The  notion  of  particular  providences  as  inter- 
rupting the  general  laws  of  nature,  seems  to  im- 
ply some  defect  in  these  general  laws;  —  it  would 
appear  to  infer  that  God  finds  them  insufficient 
for  the  government  of  the  universe,  and  is  obliged 
to  remedy  their  imperfections  by  occasional  inter- 
positions. But  such  defects  and  such  imperfec- 
tions can  have  no  place  in  the  eternal  plans  of 
God.  In  the  governments  of  inferior  beings  there 
may  be  a  necessity  for  occasionally  deviating  from 
the  usual  course,  and  interrupting  the  general 
plan  of  procedure.  The  wisest  of  men  cannot 
form  general  plans  of  conduct  so  perfect  as  to  be 
suited  to  every  circumstance ;  a  thousand  unfore- 
seen and  unprovided  for  occurrences  may  take 
place,  which  will  render  it  necessary  to  set  aside 
for  a  time  the  ordinary  rules.  But  can  such  be 
the  case  with  the  counsels  of  the  Omniscient  God  ? 
Do  his  laws  require  amendment,  or  can  they  be 
capable  of  improvement  ?  Assuredly  they  cannot. 
They  are  as  perfect  as  they  are  eternal. 

The  French  philosopher  Malebranche  has  started 
notions  of  providence,  very  different  from  those 
which  are  vulgarly  entertained,  but  which  seem 
no  less  objectionable.  He  conceives  that  nothing 
takes    place    by    the    intervention   of  secondary 
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causes,  but  that  every  thing  is  done  by  the  im- 
mediate interposition  of  Grod.  —  The  volitions  of 
agents  have  no  power  to  produce  action,  —  God 
alone  has  power,  and  every  movement  of  every 
agent  in  the  world  takes  place  by  his  immediate 
operation.      That   amiable    philosopher  was   in- 
fluenced by  no  irreverent  or  improper  intention. 
But  of  bis  opinion  we  can  only  observe  that  it 
makes  man  the  director  and  God  the  instrument, 
instead    of    mati   the   instrument   and  God   the 
Governor,  and  degrades  the  Supreme  Being  by 
the  idea  of  his  passive  submission  to  be  man's 
direct  instrument  in   the   perpetration  of  every 
enormity,  and  the  gratification  of  every  lust.  That 
man  may  abuse  a  derived  and  delegated  power  is 
conceivable,  but  that  he  employs  the  Almighty  in 
the  working  of  numberless  sins  is  a  most  atrocious 
supposition.     Our  only  recourse,  then,  is  in  the 
ilatural  and  probable  doctrine,   that  when   the 
Supreme  Being  created  the  universe,  he  gave  to 
each,  being  or  object  certain  powers  to  operate 
upon  other  beings  or  objects,  and  arranged  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  might  produce  such  and 
such  changes  which  he  destined  to  take  place. 
And  thus  what  is  called  the  course  of  Nature,  and 
what  is  termed  the  course  of  Providence,  are  in 
reality  the  same.     There  are  no  interruptions  of 
the  general  laws  ;  -^  every  event,  whether  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  takes  place  by  the  opera- 
tion  of  regular  causes. 
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But  the  intellectual  and  moral  being  the  most 
important  part  of  nature,  and  the  moral  being  the 
health  of  the  intellectual,  its  vital  warmth,  its  per- 
fect symmetry,  its  native  hue  and  bloom  of  love- 
liness, —  we  should  therefore  expect  in  the  whole 
course  of  nature  a  moral  design,  and  in  various 
parts  of  it  various  moral  lessens  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  ereatures.  Accordingly, 
whoever  will  humbly  observe  the  course  of  Pro- 
vidence, will  find  in  it  an  admirable  adaptation  to 
this  end,  and  a  most  astonishing  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  government  of  his 
rational  creatures.  There  he  may  truly  behold 
both  the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God,  not,  in- 
deed, dispensed  as  the  expression  of  his  absolute 
and  final  estimate  of  different  men,  but  as  the 
moral  training  best  suited  to  them. 

To  each  several  good  quality  or  combination  of 
good  qualities^  is  assigned  a  corresponding  re- 
ward : —  to  persevering  industry,  slow  but  certain 
remuneration ;  to  frugality,  comfort ;  to  well  di- 
fected  enterprise,  achievement ;  to  these  three 
united,  accumulating  wealth  ;  —  to  prudence,  se- 
curity; to  wisdom,  deference ;  to  habitual  veracity, 
confidence ;  to  kindness,  reciprocal  attachment ; 
to  genius,  admiration  ;  to  virtue  and  integrity,  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  ;  to  benevolence,  the 
pleasurable  emotions  which  attend  its  exercise, 
and  the  blessing  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate ; 
to   virtuous   contentment,  serenity  of  mind  ;    to 
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humble  unaffected  piety  and  holiness^  the  appro- 
bation and  love  of  Grod,  support  under  the  afflic- 
tions of  life^  and  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  mind,, 
which  fits  it  for  relishing  all  the  best  and  loveliest 
emotions  of  bqmaja  nature.  On  the  opposite 
faults  corresponding  punishments  attend.  Thus 
pride  produces  self-sufficiency,  —  self-sufficiency 
produces  rashness,  ^- rashness  produces  failure, — 
failure  produces  humiliation :  overstrained  severity 
towards  others  destroys  their  pity  and  leniency 
towards  him  who  has  manifested  it,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life  seldom  fail  to  render  these  desira- 
ble :  cruelty  begets  reciprocal  dislike  ;  unbe- 
coming levity,  contempt;  profligate  sensuality,  dis- 
gust. But,  it  is  argued,  a  well  laid  and  judi- 
ciously conducted  enterprise  will  succeed  though 
it  should  be  most  iniquitous.  —  True  :  but  it  will 
not  carry  with  it  the  peculiar  reward  of  integrity. 
And  a  righteous  man  may  be  in  indigence,  but 
then  he  does  not  possess  or  does  not  exercise  the 
qualities  of  which  wealth  is  the  reward.  —  Ought 
he  then  to  complain  ?  No :  unless  he  undervalue 
his  own  reward,  he  will  never  set  peace  of  con- 
science in  comparison  with  wealth,  or  think  his 
own  condition  less  happy  than  the  other.  No  one 
c^n  attain  all,  we  ought  therefore  to  seek  the  best 
and  highest  objects.  The  man  who  has  devoted 
his  heart,  hjs  soul,  his  life,,  to  the  mere  amassing 
of  wealth,  and  has  attained  his  object,  has  got  his 
reward,  —  let  him  not  look  for  moje. 
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But  amid  this  general  regularity  there  are  in- 
numerable events  occurring  which  are  unforeseen 
and  unprovided  for  by  man,  and  in  these,  as  much, 
or  perhaps  even  more,  than  in  that  arrangement 
which  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  an  attentive 
observer  may  contemplate  the  wisdom  of  God. 
The  uncertainty  of  life  is  of  essential  use  in  making 
man  think.  But  that  which  is  uncertainty  with 
us,  is  not  so  in  the  sight  of  God :  it  is  appointed 
by  him  with  unerring  wisdom :  the  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  which  terminate  in  a  man's 
death  is  prepared  and  directed  by  him  before- 
hand ;  and  there  is  a  special  lesson  read  to  some 
by  the  death  of  every  individual.  Some  curious 
questions  have  been  raised  on  this  head,  as  in  the 
case  of  suicide  —  a  manner  of  death  which  seems 
not  to  come  from  God.  But  these  doubts  are 
more  curious  than  weighty  or  useful.  In  cases  of 
suicide  there  is  often  a  more  pointed  and  obvious 
lesson  than  in  other  cases.  The  man  who  has 
made  fortune  his  god,  who  has  devoted  his  heart, 
his  soul  to  wealth  and  aggrandisement,  —  if  mis- 
fortune and  ruin  come,  and  despair  follow,  and  he 
commit  suicide,  —  is  there  no  lesson  in  that  ?  If 
God  take  away  reason,  and  in  the  frenzy  or  the 
steady  darkness  of  despair  the  knife  be  taken,  is  it 
not  still  the  stroke  of  God  ?  And  ought  we  not 
thence  to  learn  that  reason  was  given  for  other 
uses,  and  that  a  man  should  stay  his  trust  upon 
something  better  than  uncertain  riches  ?     Or  the 
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man  who  has  set  his  soul  upon  ambition,  and  is 
baffled  in  his  hopes,   or   dissatisfied  with   their 
attainment,  or   disgusted  with   the   restless   and 
busy  world,  and  lays  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
— does  it  not  bring  the  lesson  of  the  preacher 
home,  that  this  too  is   vanity  and   vexation   of 
spirit  ?    Nor  would  I  here  be  understood  to  speak 
too  severely  of  this  mode  of  death.     Thousands  of 
those  who  pronounce  a  harsh  sentence  upon  the 
victims  of  suicide,  are  themselves  in  a  condition 
equally  worthy  of  condemnation,  and  should  have 
this  lesson  read, — '*  Think  ye  that  they,  on  whom 
the  judgment  of  God  is  thus  fallen,  were  worse 
than  all  ?     I  tell  you  nay,  but  except  ye  repent 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."     For  thus  it  is  in  the 
divine  providence  ;  the  example  of  one  is  given  as 
a  lesson  to  many.     The   gay,    good   humoured, 
amiable  young  man,  who  is  the  centre  of  a  circle 
of  dissipated  companions,  and  is  cut  down  sud- 
denly, —  is  there  no  design  in  the  event  ?     Surely 
there  is  in  his  death  a  solemn  lesson  to  the  sur- 
vivors.    Many  who   are   spared   may   be  much 
worse  than  he,  without  any  of  his  good  qualities ; 
but  he  was  perhaps  the  knot  that  bound  them 
together. .  Yet  if  Providence  pursued  any  uniform 
rule  with  regard  to  such  cases  the  lesson  would 
become  disregarded  and  useless.     The  same  may 
be  said  of  that  large  class  of  events  which  are 
commonly  called  accidents.  In  the  endless  variety, 
therefore,  in  the  manner  of  such  events,  and  the 
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seeming  want  of  all  rule  to  a  superficial  observer, 
we  recognise  one  feature  of  the  rule  of  Infinite 
Wisdom. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
against  the  admission  of  a  providence  superin- 
tending the  unforeseen  accidents  or  coincidences 
of  events.  We  may  hope  partly  to  remove  it  by 
explaining  what  accidents  or  coincidences  are. 
Now  an  accident,  properly  so  called,  is  an  event 
which  forms  no  part  of  some  certain  train  of 
causes  and  effects  designed  or  contemplated  by 
us,  but  enters  into  it  from  without,  and  affects  its 
future  progress  either  by  impeding  or  by  furthering 
it.  When  it  obstructs  or  impedes,  it  is  called  an 
accident,  but  when  it  is  favourable  it  is  more 
generally  named  a  coincidence.  The  majority  of 
men,  looking  no  farther  than  that  train  of  causes 
and  effects  which  they  are  engaged  about,  con- 
sider accidents  as  events  altogether  without  causes. 
But  a  thinking  man  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
accidental  event  is  part  of  another  train  of  causes 
and  effects,  which  impinges  upon  the  train  he  was 
contemplating. 

There  are  innumerable  co-existent  trains  of 
causes  and  effects  going  on  in  the  world.  These, 
though  they  have  distinct  and  independent  courses, 
yet  are  frequently  meeting,  uniting,  or  crossing 
one  another ;  so  that,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  they  are  wrought  together  in  a  sort  of 
net  work.     Accidents  are  truly  the  meetings  or 
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crossings  of  two  or  more  trains  of  causes  and 
effects,  and  are  consequently  of  much  importance 
in  the  Divine  Economy ;  for  they  are  thus  the 
knots  or  nexuses  which  unite  the  whole  system  of 
events  together.  And  shall  we  suppose  that  Grod, 
who  has  ordered  the  separate  trains  of  causes  and 
effects,  has  not  contemplated  and  designed  their 
nexuses^  except  in  those  few  cases  where  human 
wisdom  has  foreseen?  Impossible.  History 
abounds  with  instances  of  the  great  importance  of 
those  nexuses,  and  common  life  affords  many 
more.  Now  I  commead  those  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  direct  and  separate  laws  of  nature, 
that  is,  to  trains  of  causes  and  effects  considered 
independently  of  one  another ;  and  among  the 
foremost  of  this  number  is  the  author  of  **The 
Constitution  of  Man."  *  But  I  do  not  commend 
them  for  denying  or  overlooking  the  design  which 
is  apparent  in  the  meetings  and  crossings  of  dif- 
ferent collateral  trains.  The  laws  of  human  con- 
duct must  chiefly  be  founded  upon  the  direct 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  and  Mr.  Combe's 
method  may  therefore  be  useful  for  deducing  prac 
tical  rules,  both  moral  aud  prudential.  But  the 
Divine  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
18  concerned  not  only  with  the  direct  order  of 
causes  and  effects,  but  also  with  collateral  trains, 

•  This  work  is  much  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  the 
crude  and  ill  digested  system,  and  unphilosophical  language  of 
phrenology. 
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and  often  most  of  all  with  the  unforeseen  meet' 
ings  of  different  trains^  which  most  men  call  acci- 
dents from  their  own  ignorance,  but  in  which 
some  more  justly  recognise  the  design  of  an  all* 
regulating  God.  The  man  who  has  longest,  with 
a  reference  to  this  subject,  watched  the  course  of 
events  affecting  himself,  or  occurring  within  the 
circle  of  his  knowledge,  will  find  more  and  more 
reason  to  admire  the  astonishing  wisdom  and  pre- 
cision, displayed  in  the  vast  and  intricate  machinery 
of  Providence.  How  great  and  manifold  then  the 
forethought  of  Him,  who  has  contrived  and  who 
regulates  the  whole ! 

But  we  do  not  see  all  the  machinery  of  nature. 
The  electric  fluid,  which  operates  so  universally 
and  so  powerfully,  is  unseen  and  unfelt  except  in 
the  effects  of  its  interrupted  and  unequsd  flow. 
And,  prior  to  the  elucidation  of  its  laws  by  science, 
a  man  might  have  regarded  many  phenomena  of 
this  class  as  supernatural.  So,  also,  we  do  not 
see  spirit;  and  if,  as  every  Christian  believes, 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  influence,  it 
must  be  not  at  all  an  object  of  sense,  but  only  of 
mental  perception.  An  ignorant  man  may  think 
that  when  we  speak  of  spiritual  influences,  we 
speak  of  something  supernatural.  But  it  is  not 
so.  For  though  these  influences  be  not  of  human 
nature,  are  they  therefore  not  of  nature  ?  Is  there 
nowhere  nature  except  in  man,  and  does  every 
law  of  nature  begin  and  terminate  in  him  ?     Poor 
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puny  man!  To  what  length  will  his  ignorant 
vanity  not  carry  him  ?  If  there  be  a  pervading 
and  actuating  Spirit,  or  different  orders  of  Spirits, 
may  they  not  have  natural  laws,  and  mutual  rela- 
tions with  other  spirits  ?  What  proof  have  we  of 
any  one  fact  in  science  except  experience  ?  And 
in  this  one  case,  contrary  to  every  other,  is  all 
experience  to  be  set  aside,  and  every  man  called 
an  enthusiast  who  dares  to  name  his  experience  ? 
Can  it  be  urged  that  we  have  no  competent  wit- 
nesses ?  Have  not  men  of  sound  and  philosophic 
spirit  borne  testimony  to  the  reality  of  spiritual 
influences,  not  merely  as  the  dictum  of  revelation, 
but  as  their  own  experience,  and  their  own  obser- 
vation? Do  infidels  object  that  they  have  no 
experience  of  this  kind  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  natural  influence  can  operate  where  the 
natural  relation  is  broken?  For  God  dispenses 
his  Holy  Spirit,  like  all  the  other  gifts  of  his  good- 
ness, by  general  laws.  The  Almighty  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons :  nor  in  the  distribution  of  his 
grace  is  he  guided  by  caprice,  but  by  general 
rules,  as  in  every  other  department  of  Providence. 
Scripture  teaches  us  that  it  is  so.  We  are  there 
instructed  that  prayer  is  the  medium  through 
which  God  dispenses  his  spiritual  blessings. 
"  Ask/'  says  our  Saviour,  "  and  ye  shall  receive  ; 
for  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth."  *' If  ye 
being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly 
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Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him." 
The  experience  of  Christians  in  every  age  has 
confirmed  this  declaration  of  scripture.  And  if 
any  unbeliever  will  be  only  persuaded  to  try,  —  if 
be  will  cast  himself  in  repentance  and  humility 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  and  on  his  bended 
knees  implore  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God, 
and  submit  himself  to  his  teaching,  and  intreat 
his  guidance  and  direction,  —  if  he  do  not  affront 
the  Divine  Majesty  by  the  mockery  of  an  affected 
and  unreal  state  of  mind,  if  his  prayer  be  sincere 
and  persevering,  and  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
utter  unworthiness,  and  with  faith  in  the  free 
goodness  of  God, — he  shall  not  ask  in  vain,  but  in 
time  add  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  gracious 
promise. 

Now  this  law  of  spiritual  influence  is  the  most 
natural  that  can  be  conceived.  What  condition 
can  we  ims^ne  so  proper  for  perfecting  the  rela- 
tion between  the  human  mind  and  a  superior  per- 
vading Spirit,  as  the  devout  aspiratioa  of  the  mind 
towards  him,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  thoughts 
from  every  disturbing  cause  ?  Thus  thie  efficacy 
of  prayer  does  not  depend  on  any  influence 
which  it  has  in  altering  the  counsels  of  God :  it 
were  impious  to  suppose  that  the  desires  of  a 
weak  mortal  should  change  the  eternal  purposes 
of  the  Supreme  Being :  but  the  aspiratioa  of  the 
soul  in  prayer  is  the  general  law  of  perfect  spiri- 
tual relation,   according  to  which   all  good   ia- 
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fluences  are  dispensed  ;  and  thus  it  forms  part  of 
the  law  of  nature,  part  of  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God,  that  he  should  be  the  hearer  and  the  answerer 
of  prayer.  In  the  system  of  Revelation  we  are 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  pray  for  temporal 
blessings  also,  and  to  repose  our  confidence  in  the 
gracious  providence  of  God.  But  we  may  ask  no 
special  temporal  blessing  without  the  reservation^ 
**  Not  our  will,  O  Heavenly  Father,  but  Thine  be 
done."  Now  prayer  of  this  kind  reminds  us 
strikingly  of  our  entire  dependance  upon  Grod  for 
every  thing,  and  disposes  us  to  humility  and  re- 
signation. These  are  indirect  effects,  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  pouring  out  of  every  good  desire, 
the  unbosoming  of  every  sorrow,  the  opening  of 
the  whole  heart  to  God,  and  the  humble  renun- 
ciation of  every  wish  that  may  be  contrary  to  his 
will,  and  the  merging  of  every  separate  aim  into 
the  single  desire  for  the  advancement  of  his  king- 
dom and  glory,  and  the  diffusive  love  that  is 
breathed  forth  for  all  that  should  fall  within  its 
sphere,  have  a  direct  eflfect  in  perfecting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  mind  towards  the  great  pervading 
Spirit  of  Good,  and  calling  down  the  free  flow  of 
his  gracious  influences.  Prayer,  then,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  not  at  all  inconsis- 
tent with  just  views  of  General  Providence. 

I  have  illustrated  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
conduct  of  men  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  spiri- 
tual influence,  by  showing  how  the  same  conduct 
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would  appear  if  applied  to  any  branch  of  science, 
such  as  electricity.  We  may  pursue  this  analogy 
a  little  farther.  The  equal  and  tranquil  flow  of 
that  fluid  is  not  observed.  It  is  its  interrupted 
flow  that  produces  the  phenomena  which  we  see. 
So  is  it  with  spiritual  influence.  The  conflict 
with  interrupting  causes  produces  more  violent 
effects;  but  when  the  mind  is  wholly  subdued, 
and  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  influence  goes 
on,  then  it  flows  in  tranquillity,  —  the  good  Spirit 
manifesting  his  presence  by  the  health  and 
holiness  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  free  and  unre- 
strained communion  with  God  in  prayer.  A1- 
though  then  irreligious  men  are  not  conscious  of 
any  spiritual  influence,  they  may  be  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  a  bad  pervading  spirit  operating 
smoothly,  because  unresisted.  The  existence  and 
power  of  such  a  spirit  is  not  more  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  God,  than  the  existence  and 
power  of  a  bad  man.  It  is  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity  that  there  is  such  an  evil  spirit,  and 
his  influence  is  felt  by  Christians  in  its  partial  and 
interrupted  flow  prior  to  its  subversion,  the  effects 
being  then,  by  analogy,  more  violent  and  percep- 
tible. Christians  ascribe  to  this  cause  the  severe 
conflict  which  is  generally  experienced  in  the 
mind,  for  some  time  after  the  first  serious  impres- 
sions of  religion  on  the  believer, — a  conflict  which 
diminishes  as  he  becomes  more  advanced  and 
established,  and  which  may  ultimately  give  place 
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to  the  complete  ascendancy,  and  peaceful  com- 
munion, of  the  Spirit  of  Holiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  at  first  has  some  compunctions 
and  a  conflict  in  his  mind  before  yielding  to  sin, 
becomes,  through  indulgence,  by  very  rapid  de- 
grees, easily  subject  to  the  evil  influence,  and 
soon  loses  all  conflict  whatsoever,  in  the  complete 
dominion  of  him,  who  holds  his  wicked  empire  in 
this  lower  world. 

We  shall  resume  in  another  place  the  conside- 
ration of  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influences.  I 
have  noticed  the  subject  here  only  to  show  that 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  General 
Providence. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF    THE    IMMORTALITT   OF   THE   SOUL. 

A  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  pre- 
vailed among  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  general  expectation 
both  in  some  extremely  miserable  and  degraded 
savage  tribes^  and  in  some  individuals  of  civilized 
society,  whose  inquiring  disposition  disposes  them 
to  refuse  current  ideas  until  their  proper  founda- 
tion be  discerned.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  with  those  whose  immoral  life  has  made 
futurity  rather  a  dreadful  than  an  agreeable  anti- 
cipation. Yet  still  the  question  remains  to  be 
answered,  whence  arises  the  general  belief?  Is 
it  a  tradition  of  some  ancient  revelation  ?  Or  is  it 
a  natural  conclusion  of  human  reason  ? — ^are  we  so 
constituted  that  this  belief  spontaneously  arises  in 
the  mind,  unless  repressed  by  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances of  rare  occurrence  ?  One  or  other  of 
these  opinions  must  be  adopted,  and  on  either 
supposition  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  follows.  For, 
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if  God  communicated  it  to  man  at  first  by  revela- 
tion, then  his  inviolable  truth  is  pledged  ; — on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  idea  be  the  natural  result  of 
that  mental  constitution  which  he  has  given  us, 
ought  we  not  to  trace  his  handwriting  in  nature 
as  well  as  in  revelation?  and  is  not  his  truth 
pledged  here  also  ?  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
belief  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  our  mental  con- 
stitution :  but  surely  it  is  the  same  thing  if  it  be 
the  natural  result  of  it,  favoured  by  its  healthy, 
repressed  only  by  its  unhealthy  and  degraded  state. 
For  in  the  formation  of  his  creatures,  God  must 
have  contemplated  the  results  of  the  healthy  ex- 
ercise of  their  several  constitutions,  and  in  those 
results  no  less  than  in  the  original  constitutions, 
we  may  read  the  purposes  of  Him  who  cannot 
deceive. 

In  the  flight  of  those  migratory  birds,  which,  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  leave  the  northern  cli- 
mates, and  measure  their  way  over  the  pathless 
ocean  to  warmer  countries, — is  the  fact  affected 
by  the  inquiry  whether  this  knowledge  be  an 
essential  part  of  their  original  constitution,  or 
whether  it  be  only  the  result  of  the  natural  exer- 
cise of  some  principles  of  their  constitution  which 
are  unknown  to  us  ?  Does  God  deceive  them  in 
the  result  of  these  principles?  On  either  sup- 
position is  not  their  long  flight  directed  with  un- 
erring certainty  to  distant  and  happy  lands.  But 
if  some  philosophic  bird  should  refuse  to  believe 
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the  existence  of  this  unkDown,  unseen  region,  or 
to  take  so  long  a  flight  over  the  wide  sea  for  an 
object  not  of  sight  but  of  faith, — it  must  needs 
stay  at  home  and  perish  by  cold  and  hunger, 
while  its  less  sceptical  companions  luxuriate  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  rich  and  genial  climate.  How 
analogous  the  migrations  of  these  feathered  tribes 
to  the  views  and  pursuits  of  those  who  walk  as 
strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  seeking  a  better 
country,  that  is,  an  heavenly  !  And  how  like  the 
sceptic's  conduct  to  the  sage  ratiocinations  of  the 
feathered  philosopher!* 

Not  that  we  would  discourage  candid  inquiry 
into  the  reasons  of  our  belief,  but  the  more  a  can- 
did man  inquires,  the  more  cause  he  will  see  to 
yield  his  unwavering  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  For  at  the  very  outset 
of  this  inquiry  we  are  met  by  the  universal  law 
of  state  and  change,  which  we  have  formerly  ex- 
plained. In  whatsoever  state  any  thing  be,  whe- 
ther motion  or  rest,  motion  in  this  or  that  direc- 
tion, and  with  this  or  that  velocity,  solidity  or 
fluidity,  life  or  death, — in  that  state  it  must  con- 
tinue, unless  disturbed  or  interrupted  by  some 
power.  If,  then,  we  are  now  animated  by  living 
thinking  souls,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  these 
souls  will  live  for  ever,  unless  it  can  be  shown 


*  I  owe  the  idea  of  this  analogy  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who 
introduces  it  in  his  ''  Consolations  in  Travel." 
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that  the  causes  which  interrupt  and  destroy  the 
life  of  the  body  are  such  'jas  can  also  destroy  the 
life  of  the  soul.*  Now  it  is  not  so ;  for  what  is 
the  death  of  the  body  ?  It  is  only  its  disorganiza* 
tion  and  dissolution  :  no  particle  of  it  ceases  to 
exist ;  but  every  particle  preserves  its  own  sepa- 
rate nature  unimpaired,  conformably  to  the  law  of 
state  and  change.  Though,  then,  the  soul  be 
loosed  from  the  body,  it  must  also  still  continue 
to  exist,  for  it  is  one  thinking  being,  and  not  an 
aggregation  of  beings,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
dissolved  like  the  body  by  separation  into  parts. 
The  idea  of  God  interposing  his  power  to  annihi- 
late it,  is  impossible  to  be  entertained,  for  we  find 
it  in  fact  contrary  to  the  whole  economy  of  nature. 
If  he  preserve  every  particle  of  the  body,  can  we 
imagine  that  he  will  interpose  to  destroy  the  more 
excellent  and  valuable  part,  the  soul.  We  may 
even  go  farther  and  affirm,  that  annihilation  is  con- 
trary to  the  essential  attributes  of  God,  and  there- 
fore impossible.  For  first  to  create,  and  then  to 
annihilate,  would  suppose  mutability  of  nature  in 
the  being  who  did  so :  since  the  purpose  to  create, 
and  the  purpose  to  annihilate  the  same  thing, 
are  so  opposite  that  they  cannot  exist  together  in 
the  same  nature  at  the  same  time,  for  if  they  did 

t  Bishop  Butler  uses  this  argument,  but  does  not  show  for 
it  that  certainty  of  foundation  which  I  have  pointed  out.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  a  presumption  or  probability,  and  uses  it  rather 
to  answer  objections  than  to  establish  a  proof. 
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they  would  neutralize  each  other,  and  nothing 
would  be  the  result.  And  mutability  we  have 
shown  to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  very  first 
idea  of  God. 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  any  other  animals  be- 
sides man  have  immaterial  souls,  (and  it  will  be 
manifest  to  every  unprejudiced  person  that  the 
same  proof  which  evinoM  the  immateriality  of  the 
human  soul,  proves  also  that  of  the  souls  of  those 
animals  which  exhibit  undeniable  signs  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  as  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  ele- 
phant,) then  the  same  argument  of  immortality 
will  apply  equally  to  their  spirits.  Dost  thou 
think  this  a  paradox,  reader?  Courage!  I  de- 
sire thee  to  cast  off  every  prejudice,  and  to  follow 
me  along  this  dark  and  lonely  cavern  of  entrance 
to  the  shades.  Be  not  frightened  by  phantastic 
shadows,  by  apparitions  of  faces  grinning  at  thee, 
or  by  seeming  obstacles  which  are  but  emptiness. 
These  ever  hover  round  the  gloomy  entrance  of 
this  untrodden  descent,  for  no  foot  of  man  hath 
yet  passed  through  its  dark  recesses,  and  reached 
the  light  of  that  nether  world.  But  if  thou  hast 
followed  me  hitherto,  follow  me  still. 

Man  and  all  other  animals  which  think,  are 
not  sentient  souls,  inhabiting  insensible  material 
bodies,  but  they  are  composed  of  sentient  bodies 
and  intelligent  actuating  spirits.  The  body  is 
not  a  cypher,  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  animal. 
Now,  death  being  the  dissolution  of  the  animal,  a 
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proper  immortality  cannot  be  attributed,  unless  the 
soul  bear  so  high  a  proportion  to  the  body  in  point 
of  importance,  as  that  the  body  may  be  neglected 
in  our  idea  of  the  person.  In  this  case  the  per- 
son s  identity  will  not  be  affected  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  body.  The  remark  just  made  farther 
implies  this :  That  if  the  conscious  state  of  the 
soul  be  so  changed  by  the  separation,  as  that  no 
one  trace  of  what  it  was  remain  in  its  own  memory, 
then,  although  the  same  substance  of  the  soul  con* 
tinue  to  exist,  there  is  no  proper  immortality,  that 
is,  no  such  immortality  as  men  always  mean  when 
they  speak  on  the  subject,  nothing  corresponding 
to  what  is  understood  by  man's  immortality.  This 
latter  remark  gives  more  precision  to  the  former, 
for  it  fixes  the  ratio  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  neces- 
sary to  proper  immortality,  to  be  such,  that,  by 
separation  from  the  body,  the  conscious  state  of 
the  soul  shall  not  be  entirely  altered,  nor  so  alter- 
ed as  to  destroy  remembrance. 

The  argument,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  have  pro- 
ceeded, has  not.proved  a  proper  immortality  for 
man;  but  it  has  proved  that  at  death  the  soul 
continues  to  exist.  It  has  proved  this  equally  of 
man  and  of  such  of  the  inferior  animals  as  show 
evident  signs  of  thought,  for  thought  is  the  attribute 
of  a  mind.  But  if  we  have  not  proved  a  proper 
immortality  either  for  man  or  beast,  what  is  the 
use  of  the  argument  ?  Much — ^very  much.  For, 
the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  being  thus  de- 
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monstrated,  nothing  remains  but  a  question  with 
regard  to  its  state  and  destiny,  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  answered.  And  here  we  shall 
speedily  find  that  man  and  the  lower  animals  are 
not  on  a  common  footing. 

We  have  shown,  that  to  a  proper  immortality,  a 
high  ratio  of  the  soul  to  the  body  is  necessary ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  that  ratio  diminishes,  coming 
gradually  nearer  to  a  ratio  of  equality,  as  we 
descend  through  the  scale  of  animals.  For  the 
sentient  particles  of  the  body,  in  whatever  manner 
they  may  be  arranged  and  organized,  are  yet  of 
the  same  nature  in  all  animals,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  constant  quantity.  But  the  value  and 
excellence  of  the  thinking  part  varies  greatly  in 
the  different  species,  the  human  race  being  greatly 
more  intellectual  than  any  other  kind  of  animal. 
The  ratio,  therefore,  of  the  mind  to  the  body,  in 
the  different  species  of  animals,  is  not  constant, 
but  diminishes  from  man  downwards ;  and  conse- 
quently the  body  assumes^  through  the  same  down- 
ward gradation,  a  greater  relative^  importance,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  animal.  The  difference  in 
this  respect  between  man  and  the  highest  of  the 
lower  animals  is  very  wide :  consequently,  he  is 
much  more  capable  of  a  proper  immortality.  In- 
stincts originating  in  the  body,  are  the  governing 
principles  in  the  brute  creation ;  in  man  the  same 
principles  are  properly  subordinate  to  reason. 
This  constitutes  a  clearly  defined  boundary  be- 
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tween  the  human  and  all  other  species ;  and  infers 
less  dependence  on  the  body  in  man ;  while  it 
shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  ill  adapted  for 
proper  immortality  are  the  lower  animals,  which 
all  manifest  such  a  subjection  to  corporeal  in- 
stincts. 

But  the  question  returns; — Is  the  human  mind 
above  that  precise  ratio  to  the  body,  which  we 
have  marked  as  necessary, — namely,  such  a  ratio, 
that,  by  separation  from  the  body,  the  conscious 
state  of  the  soul  shall  not  be  entirely  altered,  nor 
so  altered  as  to  destroy  remembrance  ?  Now  this 
is  proved  to  be  the  case  by  our  remarks  on  the 
phenomena  of  memory  in  old  age.*  The  strength 
and  predominance  of  mental  consciousness  be- 
comes then  apparent :  and  early  occurrences  retain 
their  association  with  the  mental  feeling  of  ex- 
istence ;  while  the  bodily  feeling  of  life  is  torpid 
and  changed,  and  the  passing  events  of  the  day, 
which  are  associated  with  it,  are  either  not  re- 
membered, or  remembered  indistinctly.  The  pre- 
sence of  that  torpid  bodily  feeling  tends  to  cause 
confusion  in  the  mental  consciousness,  and  acts  as 
a  drag  on  the  intellect,  sa  that  we  are  warranted 
in  concluding,  that  when  the  bodily  feeling  is  re- 
moved, the  mental  consciousness  will  become 
more  vivid,  and  the  memory  less  confused.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  that  those  facts  on  which  our  reason- 

♦  Chap.  VII,  p.  129. 
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Xi  siKsr  act  aai»  x«k  MKrried  of  tkem,  but, 
brai^  oiwcmsii  <d  mm^  k  pK««s  dot  Ike  ntio  of 
bi»  onnd  to  iis  mir*  i&  aiiove  dot  wkich  we 
kure  staled  to  be  tae  Hiirine  ntin  neeessniy  to 
proper  immortafinr.  To  se  this  mgnment  is 
satK^etonr.  Bat  at  die  saaae  ooae,  on  sarreying 
the  hets  of  the  case^  it  appears  to  me  that  man  is 
not  placed  so  &r  above  the  bmiting  ratio  of  im- 
mortality^  as  to  admit  of  saj  grades  oi  animals 
beneath  btm^  and  yet  aboTe  it ;  so  that  while  he 
is  the  highest  of  animals  be  may  be  regarded  as 
the  lowest  of  those  beings  who  enjoy  a  proper 
immortality. 

What  then  shall  we  think  regarding  some  of 
the  lower  animals,  if  they  have  spirits  of  a  lower 
class  which  will  exist  for  ever,  and  yet  have  no 
proper  immortality  ?     In  answer  to  this  question^ 
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1  ask  another.  What  becomes  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  animal  after  dissolution?  They  are  or- 
ganised anew  under  other  forms.  What  hinders, 
then,  but  that  the  thinking  part  may  be  placed  in 
another  body,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  another 
species  ?  If  any  one  thinks  that  this  doctrine 
may  be  refuted  by  applying  to  it  the  name  of 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  he  is 
mistaken.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  doctrine 
here  delivered  is  not  the  same  with  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  known  by  that  name,  being 
altogether  divested  of  its  more  objectionable 
parts :  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  partial  coin- 
cidence of  it,  with  the  belief  of  China,  Hindostan, 
ancient  Egypt,  and  perhaps  some  other  nations, 
ought  to  entitle  it  to  respect  rather  than  to  ridicule ; 
seeing  that  these  nations  all  adhere  to  the  old 
traditionary  and  dogmatic  philosophy,  and  their 
agreement  in  respect  of  this  doctrine  demands  for 
it,  or  for  one  like  it,  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
carrying  us  back  to  a  period  when  just  ideas 
were  more  common  than  afterwards.  Accordingly, 
Pythagoras,  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy, 
received  it  from  Egypt,  along  with  the  true  idea 
of  the  solar  system.  Much  amusement  have  both 
thejse  doctrines  afforded  to  the  world,  but  the 
latter  having  been  demonstrated  to  be  true,  it  is 
time  to  stop  laughing  at  the  former,  when  a 
rational  basis  is  shown  for  a  certain  modification 
of  it.     This  may  probably  have  been  the  pure  and 
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simple  doctrine  of  the  old  patriarchal  philosophy, 
of  which  the  later  metempsychosis  was  an  easy 
corruption. 

Agreeably  to  the  preceding  view  of  the  subject, 
we  find,  in  fact,  the  inferior  animals  possessed  of 
powers  perfectly  adapted  to  their  present  con- 
dition. Man  alone  possesses  powers  which  are 
far  exalted  above  it,  and  serve  no  purpose  of  mere 
animal  utility  and  comfort.  His  mind  has  a 
larger  range,  and  is  incapable  of  being  satisfied 
with  the  enjoyments  of  earth.  In  some  this 
greater  capacity  manifests  itself  only  in  the  rest- 
less and  insatiable  pursuit  of  earthly  pleasures, 
but  still  it  manifests  itself  by  its  very  insatiability. 
The  minds  of  those  degraded  men  still  feel  that 
all  which  they  have  enjoyed  is  not  enough. 
There  is  an  impatient  grasping  after  more,  until 
pleasure  palls  like  bitterness,  and  the  fullness  of 
satiety  comes  on,  which  is  rather,  by  a  sort  of 
paradox,  the  fullness  of  emptiness, — when  the 
mind  has  tried  every  pleasure,  exhausted  every 
sensual  enjoyment,  and  finds  all  unsatisfactory, 
all  vanity  and  emptiness.  And  then  comes  the 
listlessness  of  despair,  or  the  renewed  variety  of 
changeable  pursuits,  till  changes  have  lost  their 
novelty,  and  the  mind,  hungry  and  unsatisfied, 
plunges  again  deeper  and  deeper  into  sensuality, 
that  reason  and  feeling  may  be  stifled.  In  all 
this,  there  is  no  appearance  of  that  adaptation  of 
man's  faculties  and  capacities  to  his  present  con- 
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dition,  which  we  observe  in  other  animals.  Still 
less  can  we  find  that  perfect  adaptation  in  the 
enlarged  and  ennobling  attainments  of  more 
virtuous  minds.  These  rise  above  the  world  and 
its  concerns,  and  qualify  their  possessors  for 
higher  and  more  exquisite  enjoyments  than  any 
that  earth  affords*  To  what  purpose  is  it  that 
we  are  capable  of  unfolding  the  laws  of  nature? 
Why  are  we  formed  with  minds  which  can  range 
in  thought  through  the  immensity  of  space,  and 
the  boundless  ages  of  eternity, — which  can  rise  in 
imagination  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and 
form  a  partial  idea  of  his  glorious  perfections? 
Whence  are  those  desires  after  futurity  which 
the  virtuous  in  every  age,  and  of  ^very  religion, 
have  manifested  ?  or  whence  those  dreadful  appre- 
hensions of  future  punishment  which  haunt  the 
wicked  ?  Why  can  our  minds  conceive  so  high 
a  happiness,  if  it  is  never  to  be  ours,  or  so  tre- 
mendous a  misery,  if  we  need  not  apprehend  it? 
These  are  things  for  which,  if  the  soul  die 
with  the  body,  no  reason  can  be  assigned.  On 
that  supposition  the  elevated  powers  of  man  would 
seem  intended  only  to  make  him  discontented 
with  his  lot,  by  enabling  him  to  picture  out  a 
happier;  and  his  high  capacities  of  enjoyment, 
only  to  render  him  dissatisfied  with  the  pleasures 
to  which  earth  confines  him.  But,  if  the  soul 
be  immortal,  the  design  of  the  Creator  in  giving 
us  these  powers  is  obvious.     They  are  destined,  to 

11 
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fit  US  for  enjoying  the  transcendent  glories  of  that 
state  into  which  the  good  shall  hereafter  be  ad- 
mittedy  and  for  conceiving  and  adoring  that  Being, 
in  whose  more  immediate  presence  eternity  shall 
be  spent • 

This  argument  receives  a  strong  corroboration 
from  the  foundation  which  is  laid  in  the  principles 
of  our  constitution  for  a  progressive  and  unlimited 
improvement.     In  all  the  inferior  animals,  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  their  sagacity  cannot  be 
carried.     But  in  man,  the  knowledge  which  is  al- 
ready attained,  only  opens  and  facilitates  the  way 
for  farther  acquisitions.     Even  when  the  body  is 
fast  falling  to  decay,  the  mind  is  sometimes  found 
to  remain  unimpaired  in  its  energies,  and  uninter- 
rupted in  its  improvement.     In  the  last  moments 
of  this  earthly  career,  a  gleam  of  intelligence  and 
satisfaction  often  lights  the   countenance  of  the 
dying  man,  sufficient  to  show,   that,   though  in 
some  degree  influenced  by  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  the  mind  yet  retains  its  vigour,  and  only 
waits  its  separation  from  the  corporeal  frame  as 
the  time  when  it  shall  be  delivered  from  that  pain- 
ful influence,  which   mars  its  present  progress, 
and  prevents  its  free  enjoyment.    We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  a  being  thus  fitted  for  endless  improve- 
ment should  be  destined  by  its  infinitely  wise  and 
good  Creator  to  live  but  a  few  perishable  years. 

These  arguments,  which  are  of  themselves  con- 
clusive, receive  a  great  accession  of  force  from  the 
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true  notion  of  providence.  For,  as  was  observed 
in  treating  of  the  subject,  the  dispensations  of 
God  in  the  government  of  his  rational  creatures, 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  declaring  his  absolute 
and  final  estimate  of  different  men,  but  as  the 
moral  training  best  adapted  to  them  in  a  proba- 
tionary state.  But,  for  the  right  understanding  of 
this,  I  rather  recommend  the  humble  and  careful 
observation  of  providence  by  the  reader  himself, 
than  choose  to  enlarge  on  a  subject  which  has 
been  already  ably  treated  by  several  excellent 
writers. 


h2 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF   THE    RESURRECnOK   OF   THE   BODY. 

In  speaking  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  has 
been  too  much  the  practice  of  some  philosophers 
to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  body  in  the 
constitution  of  man.  We  are  told  that  the  body 
is  but  a  prison  house,  from  which  the  emancipated 
soul  goes  forth  to  the  enlarged  enjoyment  and  ex- 
ercise of  all  its  faculties.  "  We  have  reason  to 
believe,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  that  when  we  put  off 
these  bodies  and  all  the  organs  belonging  to  them, 
our  perceptive  powers  shall  rather  be  improved 
than  destroyed  or  impaired."  —  **We  ought  not 
therefore  to  conclude,  that  such  bodily  organs  are 
in  their  own  nature  necessary  to  perception  ;  but 
rather,  that,  by  the  will  of  God,  our  power  of 
perceiving  external  objects  is  limited  and  circum- 
scribed by  our  organs  of  sense  ;  so  that  we  per- 
ceive objects  in  a  certain  manner,  and  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  in   no  other."     The   ancient 
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Stoical  and  Platonic  systems  of  philosophy  were 
strongly  embued  with  sqch  ideas.  And  it  is  per- 
haps from  them,  that  that  tincture  of  them  has 
been  derived,  which  is  observable  in  the  writings 
of  many  moderns.  The  pulpit  also  has  been  af- 
fected with  such  opinions.  The  clergyman  has 
sometimes  enlarged  so  much  on  the  glorious  ex- 
tension of  our  powers  by  the  disenthralment  of 
the  spirit  from  its  bodily  chains,  and  the  free  and 
full  exercise  of  its  unshackled  faculties,  and  the 
unfettered  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit,  — 
that  his  audience  have  been  left  to  conceive  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  as  an  unnecessary  doc- 
trine, and  rather  as  the  imposing  of  new  shackles 
upon  the  mind,  than  as  the  period  when  the  hap- 
piness of  the  good  shall  be  perfected.  Now  in 
all  this  there  is  a  manifest  error.  To  be  separated 
from  a  body  of  disease  and  pain  and  death,  is  to 
be  freed  from  many  evils ;  but  at  the  same  time 
implies  a  suspension  of  some  excellent  and  valu- 
able powers  until  a  new  body  be  united  with  the 
spirit.  The  ministers  of  revealed  religion  ought 
to  adhere  closely  to  the  representation  of  things 
which  is  given  in  scripture,  without  tincturing 
their  preaching  with  stoical  or  platonic  philoso- 
phy. Philosophers  also  should  prosecute  the  de- 
ductions of  reason,  without  bending  or  straining 
them  to  suit  the  declarations  of  scripture.  Much 
evil  has  arisen  from  not  attending  to  this  rule. 
Meanwhile,  the  believers  in  revealed  religion  may 
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keep  their  minds  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sult ;  for,  if  reason  and  scripture  be  both  the  gifts 
of  God,  they  will  not  contradict  one  another.  In 
this  chapter  it  may  be  proper  to  take  some  notice 
of  scripture  in  the  illustration  of  the  subject. 
But  let  it  be  distinctly  kept  in  view,  that  the  rea- 
soning is  not  rested  upon  the  doctrines  of  scrip- 
ture, either  here,  or  any  where  in  this  work,  till 
we  enter  directly  on  the  consideration  of  the 
deeper  mysteries,  when  a  different  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  expressly  indicated.  Not  have  I  in 
the  least  sought  to  accommodate  the  truth  of  rea- 
son to  the  affirmations  of  scripture,  but  have  pur- 
sued the  argument  without  any  attempt  at  a 
compromise  between  them,  being  well  assured,  that 
God  cannot  be  well  served  by  the  compromise  of 
reason,  nor  Truth  by  the  misrepresentation  of  scrip- 
ture. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  it  has  been 
proved,  that  our  bodies  are  the  seat  of  sensation, 
and  that  our  minds  have  an  immediate  knowledge 
or  conception  of  each  sensation  that  is  felt  by  the 
body.  This  being  the  case,  our  minds  iat  death 
are  no  longer  capable  of  impressions  fr(Hn  external 
nature.  The  faculty  of  sensation  is  withdrawn. 
We  may  wander  in  memory  over  the  scenes  that 
are  past ;  we  may  hold  spiritual  intercourse  with 
the  Father  of  spirits,  with  whom  our  only  com- 
munion now  is  similar  in  kind ;  we  may  meditate 
on  the  prospects  which  may  be  opening  to  us  for 
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the  future ;  but  we  must  be  excluded  from  com- 
munion with  external  things^  and  from  a  mutual 
interchange  of  feeling  with  one  another. 

And  independently  altogether  of  the  view  which 
has  been  exhibited  of  sensation,  the  same  conclu- 
sion may  be  obtained,  though  that  view  gives  it  a 
peculiar  force.  For  we  ar^  sure,  at  least,  that  we 
have  no  mode  of  communicating  with  external 
things  at  present,  except  through  the  medium  of 
our  bodies,  and  we  have  therefore  no  reason  to 
think  that  we  shall  have  any  other  mode  hereafter. 
Or  shall  we  say  with  Dr.  Reid,  that  our  bodies 
are  mere  prisons,  which  are  unnecessary  to  the 
exercise  of  any  of  our  faculties,  and  serve  only  to 
confine  our  views,  and  limit  our  knowledge  ?  I 
should  revolt  from  such  a  thought  as  dishonourable 
to  God.  He  aims  at  the  extension,  not  the  con*' 
straint  of  our  powers,  and  loves  to  assimilate  us  to 
himself  in  knowledge  as  in  every  other  perfection. 
And  in  this  particular  instance  he  has  acted  in 
perfect  conformity  with  his  own  glorious  and 
benevolent  character.  Oh,  who  can  look  at  the 
eye,  and  examine  its  wonderful  construction,  and 
the  beautiful  adaptation  of  it  to  the  nature  of  the 
light  which  acts  on  it,  and  behold  the  enchanting 
scenes  which  it  unfolds  to  our  view,  and  contem- 
plate the  stupendous  prospects  which  it  opens 
into  the  remote  parts  of  the  creation,  and  not  con- 
clude that  it  was  designed  to  extend  our  powers  ? 
Or   what   man   will   dare   to   pronounce  that   it 
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serves  after  all  only  to  confine  our  knowledge? 
If,  then,  our  bodies  are  necessary  to  us  now,  as 
means  of  communication  with  other  creatures, 
either,  when  we  are  separated  from  them,  that 
communication  must  cease,  or  else  our  constitution 
must  be  entirely  changed.  But  we  have  no 
grounds  for  adopting  the  latter  alternative,  and 
have,  on  the  contrary,  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  constitution  which  is  given  us  now,  and 
which  is  capable  of  progressive  improvement,  is 
that  which  is  destined  to  remain. 

Farther,  since  the  soul's  immortality  has  been 
proved,  and  since  it  appears  from  our  reasoning, 
that  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body,  the 
soul  must  be  deprived  of  intercourse  with  its 
fellow-creatures,  and  excluded  from  the  acquisition 
of  any  new  knowledge,  except  such  as  is  imparted 
directly  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  deduced  from 
past  experience,  a  just  view  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
he  intends  to  unite  it  afterwards  to  another  body, 
in  which  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  all 
its  former  powers,  in  a  more  perfect  degree.  In 
short,  the  deductions  of  just  reasoning,  indepen- 
dently of  revelation,  tend  to  prove,  not  only  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  its  after  reunion  with 
the  body.  Where,  then,  are  the  jests  of  the 
infidel,  and  what  becomes  of  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt which  he  has  lavished  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  ? 
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The  train  of  thought  which  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing mutually  illustrates^  and  is  illustrated  by, 
revelation.  We  raay  now  in  some  degree  compre- 
hend how  it  is,  that  the  happiness  of  the  just,  and 
the  misery  of  the  wicked,  shall  not  be  complete 
till  the  resurrection  and  last  judgment.  When  a 
good  man  dies,  he  shuts  his  eyes  on  all  external 
things ;  the  spell  of  sensible  enjoyments,  and  of 
the  glorious  and  manifold  beauties  of  creation,  is 
utterly  broken;  but  he  goes  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better.  His  soul  is  wrapt  in  holier 
and  closer  communion  with  God.  He  retraces  in 
memory  the  scenes  of  his  troubled  existence  here : 
the  veil  is  drawn  aside  which  formerly  obscured 
the  designs  of  God,  —  His  benevolence  appears 
fully  justified  in  the  most  afflictive  dispensations, 
the  stupendous  schemes  of  providence  are  beheld 
in  their  own  unspotted  loveliness,  and  he  glorifies 
God  for  all.  He  gazes  in  mental  vision  on  the 
opening  prospects  of  futurity :  —  not  a  cloud  of 
darkness,  doubt,  or  sorrow,  intercepts  his  view; 
he  has  finished  his  course  and  kept  the  faith ;  he 
now  regards  as  already  won,  that  crown  which 
the  Righteous  Judge  shall  place  on  his  head, 
when  he  is  called  before  his  glorious  tribunal. 
But  with  his  brethren  who  have  run  the  same 
race,  and  gained  the  same  prize,  he  is  not  yet 
able  to  hold  converse,  nor  is  his  finer  sense  yet 
admitted  to  receive  impressions  from  surrounding 
objects. 
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The  state  of  the  wicked  may  also  be  conceived. 
On  earth  his  delight  has  not  been  in  communion 
with  God.  Sensual  gratification,  unholy  merri- 
ment with  profane  companions,  the  tumult  of 
restless  ambition,  the  amassing  of  wealth  to  be 
hoarded  from  the  poor  and  needy,  or  expended  in 
luxurious  folly,  the  revelry  of  drunkenness,  the 
useless  and  unmeaning  bustle  of  giddy  dissipation, 
these  have  been  his  only  sources  of  enjoyment 
here,  and  at  death  they  are  ravished  from  him. 
Oh,  who  can  conceive  the  void  of  feeling,  the  total 
and  irreparable  loss  of  every  joy  to  which  the 
heart  had  clung,  and  still  would  cling,  the  re- 
moving of  every  hope  that  can  sustain  the  sinking 
spirit,  the  reproaching  reflection  on  every  sin  that 
has  been  done,  on  every  duty  that  has  been 
omitted,  on  every  better  feeling  that  has  been 
stifled  !     The  soul  will  revolt  from  such  a  state 


**  Of  tideless,  waveless,  sailless,  shoreless  woe  : 


»» 


but  whither  shall  it  hasten  for  relief?  Not  to  the 
deadening  influence  of  sensual  pleasure, — not  to 
drown  its  reflections,  or  supply  its  void  of  feeling 
in  the  loud  laugh  of  merriment, — not  to  the  giddy 
gaiety  of  fashionable  life, — these  resources  are 
for  ever  withdrawn;  there  remains  nothing  for 
him  but  to  gaze  with  remorse  on  the  past,  and  to 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  future.  But  he  too  is 
not  as  yet  susceptible  of  impressions  from  sur- 
rounding objects,  he  knows  not  as  yet  all  the  glory 
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that  he  has  lost,  or  all  the  misery  to  which  he  is 
reserved. 

But  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump  the  dead 
shall  be  raised,  and  every  soul  re-united  to  its 
body,  shall  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
God.  The  eyes  long  closed  shall  be  opened  on  a 
scene  transcendently  glorious,  or  dreadfully  appal- 
ling. The  sentences  shall  be  pronounced,  **  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world !  Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  What 
tongue  can  tell  the  glories  of  that  judgment  day ! 
God  and  the  Lamb  triumphant  in  holiness,  and  an 
innumerable  host  of  the  redeemed,  of  every 
nation,  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongue, 
standing  before  the  throne  !  What  holy  raptures, 
what  mutual  congratulations,  what  views  of  the 
Divine  goodness  and  perfection,  what  fervent  love, 
what  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  what 
bursts  of  universal  gratitude  and  adoration  shall 
pervade  the  armies  of  the  redeemed !  But  O ! 
how  humanity  revolts  from  conceiving  the  groans 
and  wailings  of  the  damned.  The  glories  of  that 
day  are  not  for  them,  and  that  they  know  full 
well.  The  wicked  meets  the  companion  of  his 
wickedness,  the  drunkard  the  companion  of  his 
drunkenness,  the  adulterer  the  sharer  of  his  adul- 
teries,— to  recriminate,  not  to  sympathise, — to 
curse,   not  to  condole;  the  seduced  meets  the 
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seducer,  the  apostate  the  instigator  of  his  apostacy, 
the  criminal  the  man  by  whom  he  has  been 
initiated  into  vice,  with  reciprocal  reproaches 
and  shame;  cursing  and  cursed,  injuring  and 
injured,  the  victims  of  remorse,  of  regret,  of  de- 
spair, gnashing  their  teeth  with  pain,  and  misery, 
and  malice  at  one  another,  —  torn  from  every 
thing  to  which  they  could  fly  for  refuge  from 
misery  and  conscience. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


OF   HUMAN    AOEKCT. 


As  it  seems  unlikely  that,  by  once  reading,  any 
one  should  have  mastered  the  whole  bearings  of 
so  complicated  a  subject,  it  is  humbly  suggested 
that  the  studious  reader  should  pause  here,  and 
deliberately  review  the  preceding  part  of  it.  For 
this  end  it  has  been  written  in  as  few  words  as 
convenient ;  the  author  being  well  convinced  that 
the  fewer  the  words  employed,  if  they  be  suflScient 
to  state  the  meaning,  the  more  easily  the  reason- 
ing will  be  apprehended.  The  closer  the  contact 
of  the  successive  steps  of  the  reasoning,  the  more 
clearly  their  mutual  dependencies  will  be  seen. 
Hence  the  amazing  success  of  algebra,  in  which 
the  steps  are  placed  before  the  mind,  without  the 
intervention  of  words  at  all.  Yet,  although  by 
this  means  the  sureness  of  the  reasoning  is  much 
increased,  it  becomes  necessary  to  devote  more 
attention  in  the  perusal.  Why  moral  reasoning 
should  be  supposed  easier  than  mathematical,  I 
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know  not;  it  is  in  reality  more  diflBcult,  and 
requires  more  caution,  because  it  is  destitute  of 
those  artificial  aids,  which  are  possessed  in  the 
notation  of  mathematics. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  reader  to 
re-examine  all  the  ground  we  have  gone  over, — to 
test  in  the  severest  manner  every  step  of  the 
reasoning,  —  to  mark  every  conclusion  which  may 
seem  stated  more  broadly  than  is  warrantable 
from  the  premises,  —  to  consider  it  again  and 
again, — and,  if  in  any  case  he  should  think  it 
erroneous,  to  consider  well  how  far  it  bears  upon 
the  general  subject, — whether  any  other  conclu- 
sion be  invalidated  in  consequence,  and  how  far 
the  evil  extends,  —  what  propositions  are  affected 
by  it,  and  what  are  not.  By  such  careful  pro- 
ceeding he  will  learn  more  than  by  the  superficial 
reading  of  many  metaphysical  treatises.  And  I 
feel  confident,  that,  on  a  second  perusal,  many 
things  which  at  first  seemed  fanciful  or  doubtful, 
will  be  discerned  to  be  in  accordance  with  strict 
logical  truth. 

We  have  considered  in  order,  the  constitution, 
capacities,  and  powers  of  man,  with  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  his  generic  character.  These  are 
now  before  the  reader.  He  has  had  leisure  to 
survey  them  part  by  part,  limb  by  limb,  joint  by 
joint.  If  now  we  suppose  the  creature  so  consti- 
tuted going  forth  to  the  active  exercise  of  his 
several  faculties,  what  more  is  necessary  to  make 
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him  a  human  and  moral  agent?  Nothing,  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  long  disputes  which 
have  been  held  upon  the  subject,  and  the  diflScul- 
ties  which  are  really  attendant,  it  is  right  that  we 
should  devote  a  chapter  to  its  elucidation. 

Much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  an 
erroneous  opinion,  that  the  mind  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  understanding  and  the  will :  and  a 
question  has  been  raised  concerning  the  latter, 
whether  the  will  be  free.  On  this  Mr.  Locke 
judiciously  remarks  that  the  question  is  improper, 
liberty  being  attributable  only  to  agents,  and  the 
will  not  an  agent,  but  merely  the  faculty  of  an 
agent :  we  may  ask  whether  the  man  be  free,  but 
not  whether  the  will  be  free.  For,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  candid  philosopher,  the  habit  of  speaking 
of  the  faculties  of  agents,  as  if  these  faculties  were 
agents,  is,  however  common,  a  great  abuse  of 
language,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion. 

If  a  man  have  power  to  do  as  he  chooses,  —  if 
he  can  act  as  he  will, — then  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  he  is  free.  This  is  real  substantial  free- 
dom. And  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
beyond  it  may  be  rendered  into  school  language 
thus, — whether  the  real  freedom,  of  actual  free- 
dom, is  all  the  freedom  that  is  necessary  to  make 
an  agent  free.*     What  more  would  the  advocates 

*  In  like  manner  the  schoolmen  learnedly  disputed  whether 
the  real  being,  of  actual  being,  is  all  the  being  that  is  necessary 
to  cause  a  thing  to  be. 
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of  freedom  have,  thau  that  a  man  be  able  to  act 
according  to  his  will  ?  This  does  not  satisfy 
them.  They  require  not  only  that  the  man  be 
free,  but  also  that  the  will  be  free.  And  if  the 
will  be  regulated  by  motives  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  mind,  by  the  judgment,  by  the  understand- 
ing, in  short,  by  any  thing  external  to  itself,  then 
it  is  not  free  according  to  their  fancy ;  but  it  must 
have  every  thing  within  itself. 

It  might  be  well  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place, 
what  the  will  is,  to  which  so  extraordinary  a 
nature  is  attributed.  What  if  some  one  should 
insist  that  the  motions  of  the  muscular  system  are 
not  free,  unless  they  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
the  nervous  system  ?  Would  not  the  best  way  in 
such  a  case  be  to  dissect  a  body  and  ascertain  the 
fact?  So  let  us  do  here.  Let  us  examine  what 
in  reality  the  will  is.  Now  under  that  word 
philosophers  have  sometimes  included  the  whole 
active  powers,  the  desires,  emotions,  passions, 
appetites,  as  well  as  volition  ;  and  sometimes  they 
have  meant  volition  only.  Whichever  of  these 
senses  is  that  intended  in  this  question  about  the 
will,  the  safest  way  for  us  is  to  be  prepared  for 
both.  With  this  view  the  reader  is  referred  to 
our  eighth  chapter.  He  will  there  find,  that 
whatever  is  not  intellectual  in  that  class  of  pheno- 
mena, is  simply  corporeal ;  which  last  circum- 
stance has  caused  them  to  be  denominated  the 
Heart  or  the  Bowels.     There  is  no  ground  what- 
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ever  for  the  separation  of  the  will  from  the  under- 
standing. The  mind  is  one  and  indivisible.  This 
is  admitted :  and  yet,  in  this  whole  question,  it 
has  been  treated  of  as  two:  the  will  being  re- 
quired to  be  wholly  independent,  and  not  regu- 
lated by  the  understanding,  nor  involved  with  it, 
nor  subject  to  the  same  laws  with  it,  nor  capable 
of  being  reasoned  about  in  the  same  manner, — 
and,  unless  it  be  all  these,  then,  forsooth,  it  is  not 
free. 

It  is  foolish  to  reason  only  as  to  what  must  be 
the  case,  when  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  inquire 
what  is  the  case.  Man  is  the  servant  and  inter- 
preter of  Nature,  not  her  master.  Why  then  is  he 
not  content  to  inquire  with  what  frame  God  has 
made  man,  and  with  what  laws  he  has  bound 
him  ?  Why  will  he  presume  to  deviate  from  this 
path ;  to  assert  a  peculiar  notion  of  freedom  as 
essential  to  responsibility;  and  arrogantly  to 
declare  that  only  such  a  liberty  as  he  proposes, 
can  vindicate  the  Divine  Justice  ?  What  can  such 
proceeding  avail  ?  Can  it  alter  the  course  of 
nature,  or  shake  the  sovereignty  of  God  ? 

The  whole  question  is  a  question  of  facts.  They 
ask,  is  not  man  a  free  agent  ?  We  answer,  he  is 
a  free  agent,  —  he  has  the  power  of  doing  as  he 
chooses,  of  acting  as  he  wills ;  —  this  is  free 
agency, — the  only  rational  free  agency.  But  then 
a  question  arises,  what  determines  the  will  or 
choice  or  preference  of  the  mind  ?     Is  there  any 
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law  of  nature  according  to  which  our  volitions 
take  place  ? 

Now  volition  is  determined  by  The  sense  of 
duty,  The  hope  of  good.  The  fear  of  evil,  or  The 
impatience  of  suffering. 

I.  The  sense  of  duty  is,  in  most  men,  the 
weakest  of  these  four  principles,  and  is  often  over- 
mastered by  the  others.  It  is  indeed  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  all,  but  requires  to  be  strengthened 
by  training  and  habitual  exercise.  It  differs  in 
different  individuals — 

1.  According  to  the  different  original  strength 
of  their  judgment. 

2.  According  to  the  moral  training  which  they 
have  received,  including  chiefly  these  three  things : 
Precept,  Example,  and  Discipline.  Precept  and 
example  may  be  received  either  from  parents, 
guardians,  teachers,  or  companions.  Discipline 
is  much  affected  by  the  judicious  or  injudicious 
use  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  is  continued, 
after  the  regular  superintendence  of  instructors  in 
youth,  by  the  opinion  of  the  society  we  live  in, 
and  the  events  of  life.  Precept  may  be  either 
good  or  bad  :  example  may  be  either  conformable 
or  not  conformable  to  precept :  discipline  may  be 
steady  or  ill  regulated.  Good  precept  may  pre- 
vail over  bad  example,  if  the  child  be  of  a  strong 
and  clear  judgment;  but  example  will  prevail 
over  precept,  if  the  child  have  less  judgment,  and 
more  pliancy  of  imitation.     Where  both  precept 
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and  e:ii:ample  are  bad^  even  the  best  natural  quali- 
ties of  mind  will  not  save  a  child  from  the  strong 
impression  of  evil ;  yet  they  will  have  some  effect. 
Natural  disposition  is  not  often  wholly  obliterated, 
but  habit  is  proverbially  a  second  nature. 

The  influence  of  the  bad  precept  and  bad  ex- 
ample of  parents  and  others,  may  be  best  counter* 
acted  in  children  by  the  power  of  religion.  The 
example  of  a  Heavenly  Father  may  overrule  that 
of  an  earthly  parent ;  and  the  high  and  holy  prin- 
ciples of  scripture  may  impress  a  mind,  which  is 
not  yet  rendered  callous  by  confirmed  habits  of 
vice. 

Good  precept,  example,  and  discipline  in  early 
years,  are  often  insufficient  to  secure  against  the 
force  of  temptations  in  after  life,  where  the  natural 
judgment  is  weak,  and  the  passions  strong. 

II.  The  second  thing  which  we  have  enume- 
rated as  determining  volition,  is  The  hope  of  good. 
This  also  will  vary  as  to  strength  and  character  in 
two  ways. 

1.  According  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
person.  Some  men  are  by  nature  more  prone  to 
hope ;  others  are  more  apt  to  fear.  In  the  former 
class  the  hope  of  good  will  have  greater  power. 

But  not  only  does  this  principle  vary  in  strength ; 
it  varies  also  according  to  the  kind  of  good  which 
the  mind  contemplates.     Natural  constitution  has 
an  influence  in  this  also.     Some  are  by  nature  of 
a  kindly  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  derive 

s2 
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the  greatest  pleasure  from  the  approbation  and 
love  of  those  who  are  around  them  :  they  will  do 
much  to  win  and  to  retain  regard,  esteeming  this 
among  the  highest  goods.  High  intellect  asso- 
ciated with  this  disposition  lays  a  foundation  for 
noble  and  generous  character.  Others  are  by 
nature  of  a  more  reserved  disposition,  and  do  not 
experience,  in  the  same  exquisite  degree,  the 
sweets  of  friendship,  but  seek  good  more  in  selfish 
interest  or  pleasure.  Some  are  by  nature  of  a 
humorsome  character,  and  inclined  to  say  and  do 
incongruous  things,  for  the  sake  of  that  incon- 
gruity, in  order  to  raise  a  laugh ;  for  amusement 
is  by  most  men  regarded  as  a  good.  These  natural 
differences,  of  which  there  are  many  shades  and 
varieties,  are  discernible  even  from  the  earliest 
childhood. 

2.  The  hope  of  good  varies  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  individual ;  being  increased  by 
prosperity,  depressed  in  regard  of  some  objects  by 
frequent  disappointment,  and  much  governed  in 
its  direction  by  the  training  of  the  mind  in  youth, 
and  the  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  after  life. 
The  kindly  feelings  of  the  mind  may  be  engaged 
with  worthy  or  unworthy  society.  The  reserved 
pursuit  of  selfish  interest  or  pleasure  may  be 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  power  or  of 
wealth,  and  the  gratifications  of  intellect  or  of 
sense.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  these  pursuits 
may  be  combined :  there  will  be  always  one  of 
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them  which  predominates  over  the  others,  but 
they  may  predominate  in  succession,  according  to 
the  variations  of  age,  health,  bodily  temperament, 
and  other  circumstances.  Men  endowed  with 
natural  humour  will  exercise  it  temperately  or 
injudiciously,  according  to  the  other  qualities  of 
their  natural  disposition,  or  according  to  their 
training,  or  according  to  the  state  of  their  minds 
at  the  time. 

The  religious  direction  of  the  hope  of  good, 
towards  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  Divine 
favour,  and  of  inward  peace,  and  the  future  attain- 
ment of  eternal  happiness,  strengthens  a  good 
man  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  persevere  in  his 
obedience  to  duty.  But  neither  is  this  religious 
direction  any  thing  fortuitous  or  contingent,  being 
generally  derived  from  the  impression  of  early 
instruction,  striking  events,  shining  example^ 
solemn  expostulation,  or  the  reading  of  pious  and 
experimental  authors,  where  heart  is  found  an- 
swering to  heart. 

III.  The  fear  of  evil  is  the  third  thing  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  determining  volition.  This 
principle,  also,  varies  in  strength  and  character, 
according  to  the  different  original  constitutions  of 
men,  and  according  to  the  moral  training  they 
have  received. 

1.  It  varies  according  to  natural  constitu- 
tion ;  some  being  from  the  first  of  a  more  timid 
disposition,  and  others  not  much  liable  to  be  acted 
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on  by  impressions  of  this  kind.  In  like  manner  it 
varies  in  character  according  to  the  kind  of  evil 
to  which  the  person  is  naturally  most  alive.  Most 
men  have  a  natural  aptitude  for  impressions  of 
superstitious  fear,  but  some  more  than  others. 
Some  men  are  by  nature  heedless  of  more  refined 
kinds  of  evil,  and  fear  only  such  things  as  bodily 
suffering,  loss  of  pleasure,  loss  of  personal  comfort 
or  ease,  loss  of  life.  Others  are  from  the  first 
alive  to  disgrace,  and  fear  it  more  than  any  thing: 
these,  in  after  life,  will  often  undergo  danger, 
pain,  and  death  itself  with  fortitude,  from  the 
dread  of  dishonour.  This  kind  of  fear  may  be 
useful  or  injurious,  according  as  a  man  does,  or 
does  not,  distinguish  between  what  is  rightly  dis- 
graceful, and  what  is  only  conventionally  so.  In 
the  one  case  it  may  make  him  a  hero,  in  the  other 
a  coward:  and  to  the  latter  description  belong 
those,  who,  from  fear  of  being  dishonoured  by  the 
world,  are  deterred  from  the  profession  of  piety, 
or  prompted  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
Modern  duelling  is  cowardice  of  this  description. 
2.  It  varies  according  to  the  moral  training 
which  the  man  has  received  from  parents  and 
teachers,  and  from  the  circumstances  and  expe- 
rience of  life.  A  harsh  and  severe  discipline  in 
childhood  may  make  a  weak  mind  timorous  ever 
after.  The  experience  of  real  suffering,  and  of 
evident  danger,  will  teach  a  man  both  to  estimate 
them  more  truly,  and  to  avoid  them  if  he  can.  To 
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foe  free  from  fear  is  often  only  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  amount  of  danger.  To  court  needless  danger 
is  to  seek  applause  by  folly.  True  courage  is 
most  consistent  with  a  just  estimate  of  the  danger, 
and  a  deliberate  adoption  of  the  best  means  of 
meeting  or  avoiding  it.  But  there  are  men  natu- 
rally so  weak  and  timid  that  they  will  never 
become  courageous. 

Some,  from  the  operation  of  frightful  tales  on 
the  imagination  of  childhood,  naturally  prone  to 
such  ideas,  conceive  strong  superstitious  fears,  of 
which  they  never  afterwards  can  divest  them- 
selves; but  they  are  liable  to  be  influenced  in 
their  ccmduct,  by  things  which  would  have  no 
effect  on  otheri^,  and  which  ought  to  have  no 
effect  on  any.  The  state  of  the  health  also  has 
«  an  influence  in  making  men  more  liable  to  super- 
stitious impressions  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
In  these  superstitious  impressions  there  is  nothing 
properly  contingent,  though  we  may  often  be  at  a 
loss  to  trace  their  working. 

A  More  regular  influence  is  exercised  by  the 
mode  of  life  which  is  followed,  and  the  habits  of 
thought  which  it  induces.  One  person  fears 
most  the  loss  of  money,  another  the  displeasure  of 
the  great,  another  loss  of  friends,  another  loss  of 
honour,  another  loss  of  popularity  or  of  fame, 
another  loss  of  beauty  or  of  admiration. 

Hope  and  fear  are  sometimes  antagonist  princi- 
ples, in  which  case  the  stronger  will  prevail ;  but 
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often  they  conspire  in  the  production  of  the  same 
effect.  Thus  the  fear  of  disgrace,  and  the  hope 
of  honour,  may  equally  prompt  the  soldier :  the 
one  will  prevent  his  retreat,  the  other  stimulate 
his  advance. 

The  effect  of  fear  is  either  to  deter  from  action 
or  to  prompt  to  it,  according  as  we  come  upon  the* 
danger,  or  the  danger  comes  upon  us.  The  fear 
of  evil,  also,  is  that  which  leads  men  to  suspend 
action  till  time  be  had  for  consideration.  Fear  is 
the  best  stimulus  for  the  indolent,  hope  is  the  in- 
citement of  the  active. 

The  religious  direction  of  this  principle  to  the 
dread  of  the  present  displeasure  of  God,  and  of 
the  miseries  of  future  punishment,  serves  both  to 
awaken  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  condition,  and 
to  deter  the  good  from  doing  evil.  The  dread  of 
God's  wrath,  and  the  hope  of  his  favour,  are  use- 
ful and  necessary  aids  to  the  sense  of  duty. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  contingent. 

IV.  Lastly,  we  enumerated  The  impatience 
of  suffering,  as  also  determining  volition.  On  this 
principle  was  founded  the  examination  by  torture. 
But  its  natural  strength  is  evinced  chiefly  in  the 
power  of  extreme  appetite.  The  pressure  of  ex- 
cessive hunger  will  make  a  man  do  many  things 
which  nature  abhors  and  revolts  at.  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  want,  mothers  have  even  killed  and 
eaten  their  own  children.  So,  also,  those  who 
have  habituated  themselves  to  use  strong  stimu- 
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lants,  such  as  opium  or  ardent  spirits,  have  often 
so  intense  a  longing  for  them  that  they  cannot 
endure  it;  and  they  seek  intemperance,  not  so 
much  to  procure  pleasure,  as  to  allay  their  crav- 
ing :  —  This  they  will  do,  knowing  that  the  result 
is  ruin  and  misery.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the 
incontinence  of  lust.  Indulgences  are  often 
sought  in  spite  of  better  judgment,  of  good  reso- 
lutions, and  of  the  remonstrances  of  conscience, 
contrary  to  known  interest,  and  in  the  face  of 
misery,  loss  of  character,  loss  of  health ;  not  so 
much  from  any  expected  pleasure,  which  these 
evils  might  surely  outweigh,  as  from  the  impa- 
tience of  enduring  appetite.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  impetuous  passions,  as  resentment, 
revenge,  envy.  The  suppression  of  these  is  pain- 
ful, and  relief  is  sought  by  the  wreaking  of  the 
passion,  regardless  of  future  consequences.  The 
last  and  most  fatal  act  resulting  from  the  impa- 
tience of  suffering  is  suicide. 

As  distant  objects  of  great  magnitude  appear  of 
small  dimensions,  and  are  obscured  by  very  small 
objects  placed  near  the  eye,  —  so  it  is  with  the 
mind.  Trifling  things,  when  brought  into  close 
and  immediate  contact  with  it,  assume  an  exag- 
gerated importance,  especially  if  the  attention  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  them  for  a  time,  and  much 
more  if  it  be  habitually  engaged  with  them :  while 
the  most  momentous  considerations,  that  are  more 
remote,  sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  even 
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though  their  importance  be  abstractly  acknow- 
ledged. Hence  the  preference  of  the  present  to 
the  future.  Passion  and  appetite,  if  not  most 
strictly  governed,  engross  the  mind  during  their 
continuance,  and  thus  it  seems,  for  the  moment, 
better  to  gratify  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  one,  or 
tte  importunate  solicitations  of  the  other,  than, 
by  denying  and  subduing  them,  to  wait  for  remote 
but  more  lasting  happiness. 

Like  the  three  former  principles  the  impatience 
of  suffering  varies  in  different  individuals  — 

1.  According  to  their  natural  constitutions. 
For  some  are  by  nature  more  excitable  and  more 
violent  than  others,  and  some  have  originally 
stronger  propensities  to  sensual  pleasure* 

2.  According  to  the  moral  training  which  they 
have  passed  through.  Some  have  been  from 
childhood  accustomed  to  self-denial ;  others  to 
the  indulgence  of  every  desire.  Some  have  been 
trained  to  the  endurance  of  hunger,  thirst,  weari- 
ness ;  others  have  had  every  appetite  pampered. 
Some  have  been  taught  virtue  and  continence; 
others  have  been  led  into  sensual  indulgence  be- 
fore reason  had  maturity  to  judge,  or  principle 
firmness  to  resist.  By  these  different  means  the 
strength  of  this  dangerous  principle  is  either 
broken  or  increased.  The  dominion  of  intemper- 
ance steals  on  men  by  degrees,  and  its  last  and 
fatal  excesses  are  never  contemplated  at  the  be- 
ginning. 
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The  key  of  all  the  appetites  will  be  found  in 
the  judicious  regulation  of  diet.  Too  luxurious  a 
diet  may  tend  to  make  the  propensities  more  un- 
governable. The  virtuous  among  the  ancients 
were  more  attentive  to  this  than  are  the  modems. 
Fasting  and  abstinence  were  frequently  practised 
to  keep  the  body  under :  And  the  selection  and 
quantity  of  food  v^as  an  important  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  Pythagoras. 

Of  these  four  principles^  The  sense  of  duty, 
The  hope  of  good.  The  fear  of  evil,  and  The  im- 
patience of  suffering,  volition  is  determined  by 
that  one,  which  is  strongest  in  the  person  at  the 
time.  The  three  first  sometimes  co-operate,  and 
even  the  la^st,  if  strictly  governed,  may  become  a 
stimulus  to  virtuous  exertion. 

Now  we  have  found  that  all  these  principles 
depend  — 

First,  —  upon  natural  constitution  of  body  and 
mind. 

Second,  —  upon  the  moral  training  which  the 
person  has  passed  through. 

To  account  for  the  particular  determination 
of  volitions,  we  have  only  to  add  to  these  two 
eauses  that  which  follows,  to  wit. 

Thirdly,  —  the  circumstances  affecting  the  in- 
dividual at  the  time. 

Under  these  three  heads  there  is  nothing  con- 
tingent :  the  whole  is  a  regular  train  of  causes 
and  effects. 
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To  attempt  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  the 
particular  motives  of  human  action  would  be  al- 
together vain.  It  is  enough  to  have  furnished  the 
reader  with  such  an  induction,  as  may  enable  him 
readily  to  apply  his  own  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion to  the  subject.  The  fourfold  classification 
which  has  been  adopted  may  tend  to  facilitate 
this,  and  the  heads  are  sufficiently  distinct.  It  is 
obvious,  indeed,  that  these  four  principles  all  con- 
template one  end,  which  is,  the  attainment  of 
GOOD.  For,  to  act  according  to  duty,  is  regarded 
by  the  truly  virtuous  man  as  the  highest  good, 
and  productive  of  the  purest  satisfaction.  So, 
also,  to  avoid  future  evil,  and  to  escape  from  pre- 
sent suffering,  are  both  regarded  as  good.  The 
attainment  of  good,  real  or  supposed,  is,  therefore, 
the  object  of  every  action,  and  our  fourfold  divi- 
sion may  be  reduced  to  the  single  proposition. 
That  the  will  is  always  as  the  greatest  apparent 
good  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  mind  at 
the  time.  I  incline  to  think,  however,  that  there 
is  more  advantage  in  considering  the  principles  of 
action  in  their  separate  classification. 

The  uniform  operation  of  those  principles  of 
action,  which  we  have  explained  as  determining 
the  volitions  of  all  individuals,  gives  rise  to  that 
general  uniformity  in  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
men,  which  is  observable  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
The  chief  use  of  history  is,  by  exhibiting  men  in 
a  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  to  make  us  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  universal  principles  of  human 
nature^  and  thus  to  furnish  data  for  the  science  of 
legislation,  and  the  maxims  of  policy.  Thus,  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  we  are  enabled  to  an- 
ticipate the  future.  And  so  great  is  the  general 
uniformity  of  motives  and  behaviour,  that  history 
informs  us  of  nothing  new  in  this  respect.  Men 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  been  the  same. 
However  circumstances  may  be  varied,  under 
whatever  form  society  may  appear,  in  peace  or  in 
war,  under  the  stability  of  government,  or  amid 
the  movements  of  revolution,  though  the  outward 
aspect  may  vary,  and  a  direction  be  given  to  the 
conduct  of  men,  yet  the  springs  and  principles  of 
action  are  still  the  same.  These  records  of  wars, 
intrigues,  and  factions,  are  just  the  notes  of  grand 
and  reiterated  experiments  on  human  nature,  and 
to  the  ascertaining  of  its  springs  and  principles 
they  are  fairly  applicable. 

Hence,  also,  long  experience  and  much  inter- 
course with  society,  have  a  great  effect  in  confer- 
ring a  useful  and  practical  knowledge  of  men. 
The  general  observations  treasured  up  by  expe- 
rience give  us  a  clue  to  human  nature,  and  enable 
us  to  unravel  its  intricacies.  No  longer  are  we 
deceived  by  specious  pretences :  but  from  observ- 
ing men's  actions,  words,  gestures,  and  counte- 
nances, we  penetrate  their  motives  ;  and  then  ap- 
ply our  knowledge  of  their  motives  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  words  and  actions.     But  were 
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there  no  fixed  and  regular  principles  discoverable 
in  men's  actions,  what  benefit  could  arise  from 
long  life  and  extensive  observation?  The  expe^ 
rience  of  the  past  could  afiford  no  materials  for 
guiding  our  future  conduct,  did  we  not  practically 
acknowledge  the  invariable  operation  of  the  laws 
of  human  agency. 

The  uncertainty  of  events  is  not  attributable  to 
any  such  contingency  in  their  causes,  as  would 
make  the  latter  often  fail  of  their  effect,  but  to 
the  secret  operation  of  contrary  causes.  The  ad- 
vantage of  experience  is  to  detect  those  secret 
springs  of  conduct,  and  it  frequently  serves  this 
end,  with  regard,  especially,  to  individual  con- 
cerns. But  what  human  intellect  is  sufficient  to 
comprehend  and  to  analyse  the  manifold  combi- 
nations of  causes  which  are  operating  throughout 
the  world  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  man 
should  be  able  to  explain  and  to  anticipate  the 
whole  ?  Must  we  not  rather  look  for  frequent  dis- 
appointment in  our  calculations.  But  surely  it  is 
enough,  that,  as  far  as  human  experience  has 
gone,  or  can  go,  it  brings  still  back  the  same  re- 
port, of  the  fixed  and  constant  laws  of  Jiuman 
agency.  That  men  are  capricious  is  no  objection 
to  this  statement,  for  even  their  caprices  are  but 
minor  manifestations  of  the  same  principles.  To 
be  capricious  is  to  be  easily  actuated  by  trifling 
and  whimsical  motives.     It  implies  mutability, 
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but  not  any  suspension  of  the  common  springs 
and  principles  of  action. 

Such  are  the  plain  facts  of  the  case ;  but>  as 
no  man's  experience  can  extend  to  a  complete 
enumeration  of  facts,  it  is  necessary, to  fill  up  the 
defects  of  our  induction  by  reasoning  of  another 
sort*  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  show,  that  not 
merely  such  is  the  case,  but  it  can  be  no  other- 
wise. The  proof  of  this  rests  upon  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  no  change  can  take  place 
without  a  cause.  It  cannot  be,  then,  that  the  acts 
of  the  will  come  to  pass  without  some  cause. 
There  must  always  be  a  reason  why  a  man  wills 
this  rather  than  that ;  —  There  must  be  some 
fixed  law  of  nature,  according  to  which  our  voli- 
tions take  place. 

To  this  it  has  been  answered.  That,  though  no 
event  can  take  place  without  a  cause  in  corporeal 
things  which  are  passive,  it  is  otherwise  in  spirits, 
which  are  beings  of  an  active  nature,  who  have 
the  spring  of  action  within  themselves,  and  can 
determine  themselves.  But  this  answer  does  not 
at  all  remove  the  difficulty.  The  question  is  not 
so  much — How  a  spirit  endued  with  activity  comes 
to  act,  as  —  Why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and  not 
another.  Active  nature  is  a  general  thing.  It 
may  be  the  cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion 
is  given,  but  cannot  be  the  cause  why  the  soul,  at 
such  a  particular  time,  exerts  such  a  particular 
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act,  rather  than  any  other.  In  order  to  this,  there 
must  be  something  more  than  a  general  tendency 
to  action ;  there  must  also  be  a  particular  ten- 
dency to  that  individual  action.  The  question  is, 
Why  the  sojil  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner, 
rather  than  in  such  another:  It  is  ridiculous  to 
answer  that  it  uses  its  activity  so,  because  it  has 
activity. 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  freedom  of  the 
will  consists  in  a  self-determining  power  which 
they  suppose  it  to  possess.  But  this  cannot  be. 
For  if  the  will  determines  its  own  volitions  it  can 
only  do  so  by  a  preceding  act  of  will.  But  what 
determines  that  preceding  act?  If  it  be  free,  it 
must,  according  to  this  view  of  liberty,  be  deter- 
mined by  another  preceding  act;  and  that  by 
another  still ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Which 
brings  the  matter  to  this  absurdity,  that  there  is 
a  free  act  of  will  preceding  and  determining  the 
first  free  act.  Or  else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an 
act  of  will  determining  the  consequent  acts,  in 
which  the  will  is  not  self-determined,  and  conse- 
quently not  free :  and  if  the  first  act  in  the  train 
be  not  free,  it  manifestly  follows  that  none  of  them 
are  so.  If,  to  evade  this  reasoning,  it  be  said  that 
the  will  determines  its  own  volitions  without  any 
preceding  act,  the  evasion  is  absurd.  For,  to 
affirm  that  the  Will  determines  its  own  volitions, 
is  just  to  say,  that  the  Mind,  by  an  act  or  exercise 
of  will,  determines  its  volitions  ;  and  the  volition 
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determined  must  succeed  the  act  or  exercise  of 
will  by  which  it  is  determined.  In  short,  the 
doctrine  of  the  will's  self-determining  power,  so 
much  insisted  on  by  writers  of  a  certain  class, 
amounts,  when  properly  explained,  to  this,  That 
nothing  determines  the  will,  —  that  our  volitions 
arise  from  no  power,  no  influence,  no  cause  what- 
ever !     But  this  is  impossible. 

A  frequent  argument  for  the  alleged  self-de* 
termining  power  is  the  supposed  experience 
which  we  all  have,  of  an  ability  to  determine  our 
own  wills,  in  cases  wherein  no  prevailing  motive 
is  presented.  'Two  things  may  be  proposed  to 
our  choice,  which  are  perfectly  equal  in  the  view 
of  the  mind ;  and  yet,  though  the  will  is  appa- 
rently quite  indifferent,  we  find  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  a  choice.  In  this  case,  it  is  said,  the 
will  determines  itself  by  a  sovereign  power  which 
it  has  over  itself.  But  the  force  of  this  argument 
is  only  apparent.  To  suppose  that,  among  several 
modes  of  acting,  the  mind  chooses  one  before 
another,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  in- 
different about  them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  sup- 
pose the  niind  having  a  preference,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  no  preference.  In  the  most 
trifling  and  indifferent  things  the  mind  cannot 
come  to  a  choice,  without  some  ground  of  that 
choice  ;  it  cannot  have  a  preference  without  some 
reason  for  that  preference  .*  —  though,  certainly, 
the  reason  may  be  so  insignificant,  as  not  to  be 
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remembered  afterwards,  or  particularly  attended 
to  at  the  time. 

Suppose  that  a  chess-board  is  placed  before  me, 
and  I  am  desired  to  touch  one  of  the  squares 
with  my  finger.     There  is  nothing  in  the  squares 
themselves,    which  can  recommend   one  before 
another.     In  this  case,  therefore,  my  mind  deter* 
mines  to  give  itself  up  to  what  is  vulgarly  called 
accident,  by   determining  to  touch  that  square 
which  is  most  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  or  which 
niy  eye  happens  to  be  most  upon  at  the  moment, 
or  which  I  shall  be  directed  to  by  some  similar 
accident.     Here  then  are  several  steps  of  the 
mind's  procedure,  though  all  may  be  done  in  a 
moment.     The  first  step  is  its  general  determina- 
tion that  it  will  touch  one  of  the  squares :  the 
next  step  is  a  determination  to  give  itself  up  to 
accident  in  some  certain  way  :  the  third  and  last 
step  is   a  determination   to  touch  that  square, 
which,  by  that  sort  of  accident,  has  actually  of- 
fered itself  before  the  others.     In  each  of  these 
steps  it  is  manifest  that  the  mind  is  influenced  by 
a  preponderating  inducement.     It  is  led  to  its 
first  general  determination,  by  the  desire  of  a 
friend,  or  for  the  sake  of  making  some  experi- 
ment :  it  is  next  induced  to  give  itself  up  to  the 
guidance  of  accident,  because  it  appears  conve- 
nient to  do  so  :  and  it  is  brought  to  its  final  deter- 
mination to  touch  a  certain  individual  spot,  for  the 
sake  of  prosecuting  the  preceding  determination* 
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Nor  is  the  chance,  by  which  the  mind  suffers  itself 
to  be  guided,  any  thing  that  comes  to^'pass  without 
a  cause ;  any  more  than,  when  a  lot  or  a  die  is 
cast,  it  falls  as  it  does  without  a  cause.  The  con* 
tingency  of  these  events  lies  entirely  in  our  igno- 
rance, not  in  any  real  uncertainty  of  the  events. 

There  are  two  things,  which  may  probably  be 
the  occasion  of  confusion,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  maintain  that  the  will  acts  in  a  state  of  indif- 
ference, without  being  influenced  by  any  motive, 
in  such  cases  as  have  been  mentioned. 

1 .  They  do  not  keep  the  point  in  question  dis- 
tinctly in  view.  They  argue  as  if  the  question 
werC' — Whether  the  mind  be  indifferent  with  regard 
to  the  objects  presented.  Whereas  the  point  to  be 
considered  is— Whether  the  mind  be  indifferent 
with  regard  to  its  own  actions  respecting  these 
objects. 

2.  They  do  not  distinguish  between  a  general 
indifference  with  respect  to  what  is  to  be  done  in 
the  whole,  and  a  particular  indifference  with  re- 
spect to  the  next  immediate  act. 

Some  have  affirmed  that  liberty  consists  in  a 
power  to  suspend  volition,  till  time  has  been  had 
for  considemtion .  But  i t  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  supposed  suspending  of  volition,  is  itself 
an  act  of  volition.  Moreover,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  only  free  act,  for  it  is  said  that  the  freedom  of 
the  will  consists  in  it.  But  if  it  be  so,  the  ques- 
tion returns  upon  us — What  constitutes  the  free- 

T  2 
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dom  of  the  will  in  this  act  ? — So  we  are  as  fair  as 
ever  from  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  extremity  of  their  case  has  driT^i  the  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrine  of  contingency  to  many 
absurd  evasions.  The  more  candid,  admitting  the 
influence  of  the  understanding  and  the  power  of 
motives  as  the  causes  of  volition,  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  denying  the  necessary 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.  Who  would  ha%e 
expected  that  Dr.  Reid  should  be  convicted  of 
this  ?     But  witness  his  own  words. 

"It  is  here  very  obvious/'  says  he,  "that  a 
thing  may  arise  from  what  does  exist,  two  ways> 
freely  or  necessarily.  A  contingent  event  arises 
from  its  cause,  not  necessarily  but  freely,  and  so, 
that  another  event  might  have  arisen  from  the 
same  cause,  in  the  same  circumstances."  * 

But  such  contingency  is  impossible.  Every 
thing  which  has  a  cause  must  be  necessarily  con- 
nected with  its  cause.  This  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations. 

1st,  If  an  event  be  not  necessarily  connected 
with  its  cause,  it  is  not  dependent  on  it :  it  is  loose 
from  its  influence  and  may  attend  it  or  may  not. 
And  to  say  that  an  event  is  not  dependent  on  its 
cause  is  to  destroy  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
altogether. 

2nd,  If  the  event  be  so  free  from  its  cause  that 

*  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers. — Essay.  IV.  Ch.  x. 
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it  either  might,  or  might  not  follow,  when  the 
cause  was  the  same,  and  the  circumstances  the 
same,  it  remains  to  be  asked, — ^Why,  in  such  an 
instance,  did  the  event  follow,  rather  than  not  ? — 
Here  is  something  absolutely  without  a  cause, 
which  is  impossible. 

3rd,  If  the  cause  may  sometimes  exert  the  same 
influence,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  yet 
the  eflFect  not  follow ;  this  proves  that  the  influence 
of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect. 
But,  by  the  supposition,  in  a  certain  instance,  the 
same  cause,  with  the  same  influence,  and  in  the 
same  circumstances,  was  followed  by  the  effect. 
It  is  manifest,  then,  that  in  this  instance,  the  effect 
was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  for 
that  influence  was  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce it.  Its  production,  therefore,  was  owing  to 
something  else,  and  the  cause  was  at  the  same 
time  not  the  cause. 

Thus  contingency  is  evidently  impossible,  and 
the  conclusion  is  unavoidable, — ^That  there  is,  and 
must  be,  a  fixed  law  of  nature  according  to  which 
our  volitions  take  place, — That  a  regular  train  of 
causes  and  effects  is  going  on  in  the  human  mind, 
as  in  every  thing  else, — That  human  conduct  is  a 
proper  subject  for  reasoning  on,  and  that  there  are 
fixed  and  immovable  principles,  according  to 
which  we  may  reason  regarding  it, — That  any 
failure  in  our  calculations  of  what  events  will  take 
place,  arises  not  from  uncertainty  in  the  events. 
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but  from  defects  in  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
operating,  or  inconclusiveness  in  our  reasoning 
upon  them, — That  an  Intelligence^  not  liable  to 
such  fallacies  of  reasoning,  or  such  defects  of 
knowledge,  may  know  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning,— That  of  the  Infinite  God  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  all  events  must  be  perfect,  and  that  bis 
sovereignity  over  all  events  is  eternal  and  immu- 
table :  for  man  is  not  the  originator  of  this  regular 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  but  God ;  and,  while 
men  vainly  assume  to  themselves  the  glory  of  many 
events,  they  have  been,  by  their  boasted  achieve- 
ments, only  fulfilling  a  link  or  two  in  a  chain  of 
God's  creating.  Thus  we  behold  Gtxl  sovereign, 
and  yet  man  free; — man  acting  according  to  his 
own  will  and  choice ;  but  God,  by  the  pre-esta- 
blished course  of  his  providence,  inclining  that  will 
according  to  his  own  immutable  decrees^  and 
using  human  agency  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  wise 
designs. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  startling  conclusion  to 
many,  owing  to  consequences  which  are  conceived 
to  result  from  it,  and  which  will  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered afterwards.  But  let  them  eixamine  every 
step  of  this  reasoning  again  and  again;  they  will 
find  it,  upon  due  reflection,  to  possess  the  force  of 
demonstration.  And,  for  their  farther  satisfaction, 
a  farther  argument  is  subjoined,  deduced  from  the 
foreknowledge  of  God. 

That  God  foreknows  all  events  is  undeniable, 
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for  without  this  his  providence  could  not  exist, 
which  has  been  formerly  treated  of,  and  proved  to 
be  equally  certain  with  his  existence.  Proceed- 
ing,  therefore,  on  this  established  truth,  let  it  be 
considered : — 

1  •  That  whatever  is  infallibly  and  indissolubly 
connected  With  something  which  is  past,  must  be 
fixed  and  certain :  for  that  which  is  past  is  unalter* 
ably  fixed,  and  what  is  infallibly  connected  with 
it  cannot  be  less  so.  If,  then,  there  be  an  infalli- 
ble connection  between  the  eternal  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  the  event  which  he  foreknows,  that 
event  must  be  necessarily  fixed.  It  is  in  vain  object* 
ed  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  event,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  event  is 
the  occasion  of  God*s  foreknowledge.  We  can 
reason  as  certainly  from  effect  to  cause,  as  from 
cause  to  effect.  From  the  fixedness  and  certainty 
of  God's  foreknowledge,  we  can  as  truly  infer  the 
fixedness  and  certainty  of  the  event  which  occa* 
sions  it,  as  we  could,  if  the  foreknowledge  were 
the  cause  of  the  event. 

2.  Nothing  can  be  known  to  any  Intellect  with- 
out evidence.  A  truth  may  be  self-evident,  or  it 
may  be  evident  from  its  connection  with  some 
other  truth;  but  without  one  or  other  of  these 
kinds  of  evidence  it  cannot  be  known.  Now  there 
can  be  no  evidence  of  future  contingences,  because 
they  are  neither  necessary  in  themselves,  nor 
necessarily  connected  with  any  other  thing.     If 
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any  events,  therefore,  be  contingent,  they  cannot 
be  foreknown.  Suppose  that  all  at  once  a  world 
were  to  start  out  of  nothing  into  being,  without 
any  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  :  here  is  an 
event  perfectly  contingent,  and,  consequently, 
destitute  of  any  evidence  before-hand.  If  such 
an  event  could  take  place,  will  any  one  say  that 
it  could  be  foreknown?  The  infinite  greatness  of 
God's  understanding  could  not  enable  him  to  see 
evidence  where  there  is  none,  it  would  only  enable 
him  to  see  with  greater  certainty  that  there  is  none. 

3.  There  cannot  be  greater  certainty  in  God's 
foreknowledge  than  there  is  in  the  event  itself. 
To  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  any  event  is 
just  to  foreknow  it  to  be  certain.  And  how  can 
God  foreknow  that  to  be  certain,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  he  knows  to  be  contingent  ?  How  can 
he  foreknow  that  anything  certainly  shall  be,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  he  knows  may  possibly,  and  even 
probably,  not  be  ?  To  afiirm  that  he  does,  is  to 
say  that  he  knows  a  proposition  to  be  of  certain 
and  infallible  truth,  which,  at  the  same  time,  he 
knows  to  be  of  contingent  uncertain  truth. 

Thus  even  the  foreknowledge  of  God  demon- 
strates that  the  acts  of  the  human  will  are  not 
contingent,  but  have  a  necessary  connection  with 
their  motives,  and  take  place  according  to  fixed 
natural  laws.  Let  then  the  whole  of  these  argu- 
ments be  weighed  together,  and  the  result  must  be 
conviction,     A  person  of  strong  prejudices,  and  of 
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much  obstinacy,  niay,  doubtless,  refuse  his  assent, 
notwithstanding  every  proof.  Even  demonstrative 
evidence  has  small  chance  against  rooted  pre- 
judice. Witness  the  opposition  which  was,  for  a 
good  while,  maintained  against  the  doctrines  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  philosophy.  Yet  it  is  consol- 
ing to  reflect  that  all  or  most  of  those  who  rejected 
it,  did  so,  not  understanding  his  reasoning.  We 
may,  therefore,  confidently  expect,  that  where- 
ever  there  is  judgment  to  comprehend,  and  candour 
to  admit,  the  proof  of  the  physical  laws  of  human 
agency  will  commend  itself  to  the  approbation  of 
men. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIFFICULTIES. —  PREPARATORY  CONSIDERATIOKS. 

TRUTH  ABSOLUTE    AND   RELATIVE. 

There  is  nothing  which  more  forcibly  strikes 
the  mind  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  than  the  evident  contrariety  between 
the  preceding  doctrine  of  human  agency,  and  all 
the  natural  ideas  of  men,  with  regard,  especially, 
to  man's  responsibility,  the  Divine  justice,  and  the 
origin  of  evil.  It  is  at  once  discerned  that  the 
whole  economy  of  God,  and  the  whole  relations 
of  man  to  his  Maker,  are  affected  by  it.  And 
rather  than  undergo  the  trouble  of  inquiring  how 
far,  and  in  what  respect,  our  views  on  these  sub- 
jects must  be  modified  and  corrected,  the  easier 
and  simpler  method  is  generally  adopted,  of  re- 
jecting the  truth  altogether, — a  proceeding  which 
at  once  indulges  the  indolence  agreeable  to  all, 
and  flatters  human  vanity  as  to  the  natural  clear- 
ness of  the  judgment,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
views  first  assumed.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  recom- 
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mend  any  one  to  take  more  trouble  on  the  subject 
than  he  feels  inclined.  The  simplest  way  to  un« 
ravel  an  intricate  knot  is  to  cut  it,  and  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  a  troublesome  truth  is  to  deny  it« 
and  the  true  mode  of  not  seeing  a  plain  object  is  to 
shut  the  eyes ;  and  if  any  one  be  disposed  to  com* 
promise  the  plain  truth  in  hand,  the  best  way  of 
fortifying  the  mind,  is  to  charge  all  who  receive  it 
with  atrocious  impiety,  fanaticism^  or  blasphemy. 
Leaving  such  with  these  few  auxiliary  hints,  we 
proceed  to  state  the  difficulties  as  they  are.  Who- 
ever will  be  at  the  pains  to  investigate  truth,  need 
be  under  no  apprehension  with  regard  to  its  con- 
sequences. We  may  rest  assured  that  whatever 
the  truth  is,  it  will  be  such  as  is  honorable  to 
God,  and,  if  man  could  comprehend  it,  would  be 
satisfactory  to  man.  Men  have  disputed  the  point 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  if  their  zeal  or  their 
ingenuity  could  add  to  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
which  they  supported.  But  the  truth  is  immut- 
ably fixed :  our  belief  or  our  disbelief  cannot  alter 
it.  It  becomes  us  then  to  inquire  into  it  humbly^ 
and  calmly,  and  seriously.  We  have  no  cause  for 
painful  anxiety.  Grod  is  the  supreme  disposer  of 
all  events :  and  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right? 

The  difficulty  is  this.  If  the  volitions  of  maa 
take  place  according  to  determinate  physical 
laws,^ — if  there  be  in  human  events  a  regular 
train  of  causes  and  effects, — if,  while  man  has 
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power  to  act  according  to  his  will,  his  will  is  yet 
invariably  determined  by  the  previous  state  of  his 
mind,  by  the  habits  formed  in  early  years  through 
the  influence  of  education  or  of  companions,  by 
dispositions  implanted  in  his  nature,  and  by  mo- 
tives appearing  to  the  understanding,  —  if  there 
be  nothing  contingent,  but  all  events  which  come 
to  pass,  are  the  results  of  that  arrangement  of 
things  which  God  has  established,  and  are  either 
parts  of  his  great  universal  design,  or  at  least  its 
necessary  accompaniments,  —  then  does   it  not 
follow,   that    God    alone   is  responsible   for  the 
whole, — that  he  is  the  author  not  only  of  all  the 
good,  but  also  of  all  the  evil  which  exists,  both 
moral   and  physical, — that  men  are  not  proper 
subjects  of  reward  and  punishment,  either  in  this 
life  or  in  that  which  is  to  come, — and  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  things  is  not  consistent  with  justice 
in  the  Supreme  Arbiter  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  great  difficulty,  and  I  must 
admit  that,  in  their  attempts  to  repel  these  charges, 
many  authors  have  only  bewildered  themselves 
with  words.  They  have,  however,  shown  to  a 
demonstration,  that  consequences,  if  possible  still 
more  shocking,  are  justly  chargeable  on  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  contingency.  But  do  we,  then, 
admit  these  consequences  of  our  doctrine  to  be 
truly  stated,  and  rightly  understood  ?  Far  from 
it,  as  we  hope  soon  to  show.  One  thing,  however, 
is  Very  plain,  that  our  preconceived  notions  of  reward 
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and  punishment,  responsibility,  merit  and'demerit, 
justice,  and  Divine  perfection,  and  of  the  whole 
relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God  and  to  one 
another,  are  quite  irreconcileable  with  the  truth 
which  we  have  ascertained.  These  notions  are 
therefore  inadequate.  It  were  indeed  very  sin- 
gular, if  ideas,  formed  altogether  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  that  truth,  should,  on  its  dis- 
covery, be  found  perfectly  compatible  with  it. 
There  is  a  beautiful  unity  in  truth  :  every  part  of 
it  is  connected  with  every  other.  If,  then,  in 
forming  our  opinions,  we  have  overlooked  some 
important  truth,  our  ideas  on  all  points  any  way 
related  to  it,  must  be  inadequate ;  and,  therefore, 
when  that  truth  is  discovered,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sistent with  our  previous  ideas  on  these  related 
points.  Whether  ought  we,  then,  on  the  ground 
of  that  inconsistency,  to  reject  the  truth,  or  to 
correct  and  improve  our  ideas  on  all  points  re- 
lated ?  The  answer  is  so  plain  that  I  leave  it  to 
the  reader. 

Farther,  when  we  reflect  on  the  way  in  which 
we  have  first  formed  those  ideas  of  reward  and 
punishment,  of  Divine  justice  and  perfection, 
there  appears,  on  this  ground  alone,  apart  from 
every  other  consideration,  a  strong  probability 
that  they  may  be  not  unmingled  with  error.  For 
our  ideas  of  the  Divine  attributes  are  first  formed 
from  the  consciousness  of  our  own  moral  feelings, 
and   these    we  transfer  to  the  Deity,  retracting 
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only  such  as  are  manifestly  inseparable  from  our 
dependent  situation  as  creatures.  Hence  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  him  love, 
hatred,  compassion,  resentment.  Our  ideas  of 
his  justice  are  also  transcripts  of  our  own  moral 
feelings,  and  naturally  partake  in  the  imperfection 
of  these.  Now  our  fii'st  natural  idea  of  justice,  is 
that  of  revenge,  which  we  feel  as  a  sort  of  satis- 
faction for  an  injury  received.  **  Revenge,"  says 
Lord  Bacon,  **  is  a  species  of  wild  justice,  which, 
the  more  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought 
law  to  weed  it  out."  This  is  perfectly  true,  and 
the  converse  is  equally  so.  That  retributive  justice 
among  men  is  just  that  weed  revenge,  trans- 
planted from  its  wild  state,  pruned,  trimmed, 
gardened,  and  cultivated.  Philosophy  has  par- 
tially enlightened  a  few  with  regard  to  the  real 
end  of  legal  punishments,  but  the  mass  of  mankind 
have  no  other  notion  of  it ;  and  even  with  those 
few,  the  first  origin  of  their  ideas  is  manifest,  not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  correction  of  them, 
and  those  very  men  often  declare  their  approba-^ 
tion  of  the  justice  of  revenge.  The  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  indeed  the  only  ones  which  have 
taught  men  to  deny  and  to  condemn  the  natural 
feeling  of  revenge  ;  and  as  we  do  not  here  assume 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  shall  take  no  account 
of  the  alteration  which  it  has  produced  in  this 
respecL  For  indeed  even  among  Christians  the 
influence  of  their  own  religion  is  imperfectly  felt ; 
and  even  Christians  have  the  same  first  origin  for 
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their  ideas  of  retributive  justice,  and  manifest  this 
foy  their  language  and  their  conduct.  Examine 
this  matter  to  the  very  utmost, — consider  it  on 
every  side, — you  will  find  the  assertion  strictly 
true,  that  among  men,  and  according  to  all  their 
natural  ideas,  retributive  justice  is  legal  revenge. 
And  our  naturad  ideas  of  the  retributive  justice  of 
God,  are,  like  ail  our  ideas  of  his  other  attributes, 
transcripts  of  our  own  moral  feelings.  We  think 
of  his  judgment  as  a  fair  but  dreadful  revenge,  the 
Supreme  Being  taking  tliis  satisfaction  for  his 
•dishonoured  and  violated  law. 

Now  such  being  the  origin  of  our  first  and  na* 
tural  ideas  of  the  Divine  attributes,  there  is,  as 
has  been  stated,  a  probability  that  they  may  be 
mixed  with  eiror :  perhaps  few  would  have  ob- 
jected to  my  assertion,  had  I  said,  that  we  have 
thence  even  the  certainty  that  they  are  very  im- 
perfect and  incorrect.  Yet,  these  ideas  are 
brought  forward  to  oppose  a  doctrine  which  has 
been  proved  with  all  the  force  of  demonstration ; 
and  we  are  called  on  to  renounce  that  doctrine, 
that  we  may  retain  these  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, unaltered,  and  even  unexamined.  Every 
candid  man  will  at  once  perceive  that  this  is  not 
right,  but  that  the  perfect  accuracy  of  these  ideas 
ought  to  be  ascertained,  before  they  are  brought 
into  contrast  with  a  doctrine  which  has  been  irre- 
futably ^tablished.  Yet  so  far  from  their  being 
accurate,  we  have  found  a  strong  probability,  nay 
perhaps  a  certainty,  that  they  are  to  some  extent 
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erroneous.  For  although  we  are  naturally  vindic* 
tive,  we  have  no  knowledge  that  revenge  is  a  right 
feeling  for  us ;  far  less  have  we  any  reason  to  assert 
that  God  is  vindictive,  or  that,  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  revenge,  he  finds  satisfaction  for  his  violated 
law  and  oflfended  majesty.  If  this  were  the 
foundation  of  his  retributive  justice,  it  would, 
on  the  preceding  view  of  human  agency,  be  plainly 
unjust  to  punish  the  sinner,  for  he  is  not  a  worthy 
object  for  the  infliction  of  revenge. 

I  know  that  most  of  my  readers  would  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  directly  attributing  such  a  prin- 
ciple to  God,  but  let  them  search  lest  there  be  in 
them  some  lurking  remains  of  that  primitive  idea 
under  a  new  name.  Men  are  misled  by  names, 
but  the  giving  of  a  new  name  alters  not  the  nature 
of  the  thing.  Let  them  therefore  examine 
whether,  while  they  abhor  the  name  of  revenge, 
they  do  not  retain  the  reality  under  the  specious 
appellation  of  justice  or  satisfaction.  If  they  do 
not,  it  is  well ;  they  will  be  the  more  prepared  to 
follow  my  reasoning.  But  then  let  them  examine 
whether  they  thoroughly  understand  what  is  the 
true  foundation  of  God's  retributive  justice,  if  it 
be  not  this  principle  of  revenge.  Many  will  be 
able  to  give  no  account  of  it  but  this,  that  they 
have  been  taught  to  believe  it,  and  that  it  is  re- 
vealed in  Scripture.  And  when  we  take  Scrip- 
ture into  our  hands,  we  find  the  very  same  thing 
implied,  which  we  have  been  insisting  on,  namely, 
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that  oar  ideas  of  the  Divine  attributes  are  taken 
from  our  own  moral  feelings :  otherwise  what  need 
for  the  caution,  that  "  God  is  not  a  being  of  like 
passions  with  us."  Moreover,  whether  scripture 
be  inspired  or  not,  it  is  manifest  that  the  sacred 
writers  have  used  no  other  medium  for  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  attributes  of  God,  than  our 
own  natural  ideas.  For,  truly,  scripture  would 
be  unintelligible  to  us,  if,  in  the  expounding  of 
truth,  it  made  use  of  any  ideas  which  were  not 
within  human  experience.  This,  indeed,  is  parti- 
cularly observable  in  scripture,  which  is  a  system 
of  doctrines  and  precepts  meant  for  popular  in- 
struction, and  therefore  not  at  all  concerned  about 
t^hose  metaphysical  niceties  of  expression,  which 
suit  the  taste  of  a  few  curions  philosophers.  Hence, 
to  make  the  people  understand  that  the  going 
after  other  gods  is  displeasing  to  Jehovah,  they  are 
informed  that  Jehovah  their  God  is  a  very  Jealous 
God, — a  strong  and  beautiful  mode  of  expression, 
which  in  relation  to  their  capacities  of  understand- 
ing is  perfectly  true.  And  the  idea  of  revenge  is 
also  plainly  made  use  of  for  a  similar  end  where  it 
is  declared,  *'  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  recom- 
pense, saith  the  Lord."  Anger,  fury,  froward- 
ness,  and  repentance,  are  also  ascribed  to  him  in 
various  places,  because  these  ideas  were  the  best 
to  make  the  people  understand  the  certainty  or 
^severity  of  his  punishments,  the  uncompliant  na- 
ture, of  his  law,  yet  his  forgiving  love  towards  the 
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penitent.  One  passage  occurs  to  me  particularly 
striking :— "  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord  revengeth ; 
the  Lord  revengeth  and  is  furious :  he  will  take  ven- 
geance on  his  adversaries,  and  he  reserveth  vrrath 
for  his  enemies."  Are  not  these  expressions,  and 
many  more  of  the  same  nature,  a  clear  proof  that 
the  author  of  scripture  assumes  our  ideas  of  justice, 
and  even  of  God's  attributes,  to  be  such  as  I  have 
represented,  and  not  only  so,  but  could  find  no 
other  ideas  to  convey  to  our  minds  a  notion  of  the 
retributive  justice  of  God  ?  Having  once  con- 
veyed that  idea,  the  next  step  was  to  correct  it, 
by  informing  us  that  God  is  not  a  being  of  like 
passions  with  us ;  and  this  is  also  done  in  a  variety 
of  passages,  by  which  it  is  intimated,  that,  though 
retributive  justice  exists,  it  is  founded  altogether 
on  different  principles.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  intimation  has  entirely  divested  all  who 
believe  it,  of  their  original  and  erroneous  notions 
of  retributive  justice.  In  the  process  of  long  cen- 
turies the  operation  of  this  method  of  teaching 
became  obvious,  and  men  grew  by  degrees  ca- 
pable of  clearer  notions  of  the  Divine  economy, 
which  were  accordingly  by  degrees  communi- 
cated. For  every  step  taken  in  the  way  of  truth 
affords  a  footing  for  farther  advances. 

We  may  follow  these  observations  by  this 
general  remark,  that  truth  may  be  viewed  under 
two  aspects — absolute  and  relative.  A  proposi- 
tion may  be  relatively  true,  without  being  ab- 
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solutely  SO ;  or  it  may  be  absolutely  true,  with- 
out being  relatively  so.     Thus  it  is  relatively  true 
that  the  sun  rises  and  sets, — it  is  absolutely  true 
that  the  sun  has  no  motion  of  this  kind,  the  earth 
only  revolving  about  its  axis,  —  but  the  former 
proposition  is  true  relatively  to  our  perception. 
It  is  relatively  true  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  the 
two  great  lights  of  the  heavens,  because  they  are 
so  relatively  to  our  eyes, — but  it  is  absolutely  true 
that  the  moon  is  a  small  secondary  planet,  and 
that  the   sun   is  a  vast  body,  the  centre  of  our 
planetary  system.     It  is  relatively  true  that  God 
is  jealous,  because  that  is  the  best  idea  that  could 
be  given  of  him  relatively  to  the  minds  of  those 
to  whom  these  words  were  addressed, — a  people 
just  emerging  from  idolatry,  —  but  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely true  that  he  is  subject  to  a  passion  re- 
sembling human  jealousy.     We  tell  many  things 
to  children  which  are  true  relatively  to  their  ca- 
pacities, but  yet  not  absolutely  true,  nor  even 
perfectly  true  relatively  to  our  capacities.     It  is 
relatively  true  that  the  earth  is  at  rest,  fixed  on 
its  foundations, — it  is  absolutely  true  that  it  is  in 
very  rapid  motion  through  the  realms  of  space. 
It  is  relatively  true  that  God  is  long-suffering  and 
repents   him  of  the   evil   which  he  has   spoken 
against  his  people,  —  it  is  absolutely  true,  that 
**  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent."    And> 
similarly,  when  threatening  the  deluge,  God  de- 
clares, "  I  will  destroy  both  man  and  beast  from 
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the  face  of  the  earth,  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I 
have  made  them  ;"  and  in  another  place,  '*  It  re- 
penteth  me  that  I  have  set  up  Saul  king  over 
Israel;" — these  propositions  are  relatively  true, 
but  not  absolutely.  The  plain  design  of  scripture 
is  to  bring  us  nearer  to  absolute  truth :  but  yet 
the  popular  belief  consists  principally  of  relative 
truth, — pure  absolute  truth  being  chiefly  reserved 
in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  multitude,  nay,  some  of  which,  even 
the  angels  do  not  fully  comprehend.  The  aim  of 
philosophy  is  at  absolute  truth,  but  this  is  very 
partially  attainable,  though  we  may  certainly  ap- 
proximate to  it. 

In  proceeding  to  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
consequences  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  es- 
tablished respecting  human  agency,  I  shall  simply 
follow  the  dictates  of  reason,  without  eithfer  bend- 
ing these  in  any  manner  to  the  authority  of  scrip- 
ture, or  supporting  them  by  it.  Much  evil  has 
resulted  both  to  philosophy  and  to  revealed  re- 
ligion from  the  improper  mixture  of  the  two. 
But,  as  I  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe,  and 
the  remark  is  worth  repeating, — God  cannot  be 
well  served  by  the  compromise  of  reason,  nor 
philosophy  by  the  misrepresentation  of  scripture. 
Let  both  scripture  and  philosophy  be  studied 
together,  but  studied  independently  of  each  other. 
The  earnest  and  simple  desire  of  truth,  accom- 
panied by  a  child-like  readiness  to  receive  it,  must 
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be  the  guide  in  both.  Let  not  the  Christian  fear, 
therefore,  that  I  will  compromise  the  integrity  of 
scripture,  even  where  philosophy  may  seem,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  contradict  it.  The  plain  dic- 
tates of  each  shall  be  fairly  stated,  and  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself  how  far  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF   THE    DIVINE   JUSTICE   IN    RESPECT   OF    REWARDS     AND 

PUMSHMENTS. 

We  tread  now  on  difficult  and  dangerous  ground, 
and  I  entreat  the  reader  to  be  wary  and  circum- 
spect. Yet  let  him  not  desist  from  proceeding: 
—  to  return  is  more  difficult  than  to  advance. 
Caution  is  wise,  but  timidity  is  equally  dan- 
gerous with  rashness.  The  hand  of  a  skilful 
operator  must  be  bold  and  steady,  as  well  as 
cautious;  and  he,  who,  after  infixing  the  knife, 
shrinks,  with  trembling  hand,  from  the  danger 
and  tenderness  of  the  operation,  only  leaves  his 
poor  patient  bleeding  and  lacerated,  and,  if  death 
be  the  result,  his  ignorant  cowardice  is  the  cause. 
If,  therefore,  the  student  would  not  see  truth  ex- 
pire beneath  his  tardy  and  unskilful  treatment, 
bleeding  at  every  vein,  let  him  finish  the  excision 
of  those  roots  of  error, — I  bid  him  in  the  name  of 
God,  of  religion,  and  of  truth,  to  advance  boldly. 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter 
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that  our  first  ideas  of  retributive  justice  take  their 
rise  from  the  feeling  of  revenge.  But  v^^hat  is 
revenge  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  we  may  observe  that 
it  is  the  natural  expression  of  hatred  on  account 
of  an  injury  received  ; — the  rendering  of  evil  for 
evil.  Hatred  is  the  opposite  of  love.  The  one 
in  its  most  enlarged  sense  is  the  conception  of  an 
object  as  good  and  agreeable,  with  the  attendant 
emotions,  and  varies  in  its  character  according  to 
the  various  nature  of  the  good  contemplated : — 
the  other  is  the  conception  of  an  object  as  evil 
and  disagreeable,  with  the  peculiar  accompany- 
ing emotions.  The  one  therefore  is  naturally  as- 
sociated with  the  wish  to  preserve,  the  other  with 
the  desire  of  destroying  its  object.  The  name 
of  revenge  is  applied  to  the  expression  of  hatred 
arising  from  an  injury  received,  either  personally, 
on  our  own  account,  or  by  sympathy  with  others, 
to  whom  we  stand  related  as  friends  or  brethren. 
Natural  revenge  is  not  proportioned  to  the  injury, 
but  to  the  hatred  which  it  has  excited :  and  as 
hatred  seeks  the  destruction  of  its  object,  revenge 
in  its  natural  state  aims  at  this,  without  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  is  limited  only  by 
the  power  or  impotence  of  the  person  to  accom- 
plish what  he  desires.  Hence  the  bloody  and 
cruel  revenge  of  barbarians.  Hence,  too,  the  natu- 
ral apprehension,  that  the  severity  of  the  revenge 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  injured. 
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But  the  pernicious  nature  of  such  feelings  to 
society,  would  soon  give  rise  to  the  establishment 
of  a  limitation  of  personal  animosities,  affording  at 
once  a  proportionate  revenge  to  the  injured,  and  a 
reasonable  protection  to  the  offender.  Hence  the 
first  criminal  law,  which  has  been  denominated 
the  lex  talionis,  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  like 
for  like,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
This  was  one  great  step  towards  the  mitigation  of 
personal  revenge ;  and  the  establishment  of  places 
of  refuge  for  unintentional  offenders  was  another; 
— both  which  laws  are  found  incorporated  in  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  the  oldest  code  now  in  exist- 
ence. In  the  farther  progress  of  society,  criminal 
law  has  come  to  be  more  generally  regarded  as 
not  seeking  the  suffering  of  the  criminal,  any  more 
than  is  proper  for  public  utility ;  and  punishments 
are  very  often  proportioned  more  to  the  facility  of 
the  crime,  and  the  danger  of  its  becoming  ruinous 
by  frequent  recurrence,  than  to  the  feeling  of  pri- 
vate resentment  which  it  may  excite  in  the  mind 
of  the  sufferer,  or  to  the  extent  of  injury  which  he 
may  have  undergone.  Thus  the  principle  of  re- 
venge has  become  nearly  extinguished  from  our 
systems  of  public  law ;  and  enlightened  views 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  ends  of  punishment 
are  certainly  gaining  ground ;  though  the  mass  of 
the  people  see  not  the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of 
such  enactments,  but  are  still  attached  to  that 
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easy  and  obvious  system  of  modified  revenge,  the 
law  of  retaliation. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  feeling 
of  revenge  is  wrong ;  because,  instead  of  restrain- 
ing, it  perpetuates  and  entails  injuries,  from  man 
to  man,  and  from  generation  to  generation.  This 
fact  is  indubitably  proved  by  all  history,  domestic, 
municipal,  and  national,  and  is  particularly  ex- 
emplified in  the  hostilities  of  the  feudal  barons. 
Now,  as  such  a  perpetuation  of  evil  and  misery  is 
most  contrary  to  the  benevolent  design  of  God, 
revenge  in  man  must  meet  his  entire  disapproba- 
tion. But  may  there  not  still  be  something  vin- 
dictive in  His  nature — may  He  not  thus  exercise  a 
prerogative  which  he  denies  to  his  creatures  ?  No, 
if  it  be  true  that  we  ought  to  form  our  characters 
after  the  likeness  of  his  moral  attributes,  such  a 
supposition  cannot  be  admitted,  otherwise,  imi- 
tating a  Being  of  vindictive  feelings,  we  should  be 
rightly  vindictive.  Moreover,  we  know  that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  far  removed  above  vindictive 
feeling,  because  he  is  far  removed  above  the  reach 
of  injury:  and  revenge,  being  the  retaliation  of 
injury,  is,  therefore,  with  him  impossible.  And 
when  to  these  considerations  we  add  that  he  is 
himself  the  Creator,  the  Orderer  and  Governor  of 
all, — the  origin  of  all  power,  all  life,  all  action, — 
the  disposer  of  that  entire  series  of  events  which 
is  all  moving  on  towards  ultimate  good, — it  is 
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surely  more  than  demonstrated  that  God  is  in- 
capable of  any  vindictive  disposition  towards  any 
of  his  creatures. 

The  proper  object  of  punishment  is  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  laws.  The  proper  object  of 
laws  is  to  maintain  social  order^  individual  secu- 
rity, mutual  confidence,  and  universal  happiness. 
These  objects  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  hu- 
man legislation,  and  are  never  perfectly  attainable. 
In  the  Divine  government  the  law  is  perfect,  and 
the  punishment  must  be  sufiicient  to  ensure  its 
complete  inviolability.  The  chief  defect  of  hu- 
man government  is  the  diflSculty  of  conviction, 
and  the  consequent  hope  of  escaping  punishment. 
In  all  cases  it  has  been  found  that  extreme  severity, 
is  less  efficacious  than  moderate  punishment  with 
increased  certainty  of  detection.  In  the  Divine 
government  the  omniscience  of  God  prevents  the 
possibility  of  escape :  but  this  truth  will  be  of  no 
avail  unless  it  be  known  and  thoroughly  believed 
by  men.  Mild  or  short  punishments,  however, 
are  insufficient  to  make  a  lasting  impression,  and 
serve  to  suppress  crime,  without  eradicating  it. 
Man  cannot  eradicate  crime,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  content  with  suppressing  it ;  but  the  Divine 
purpose,  being  to  assert  a  perfect  and  holy  law, 
and  to  maintain  it  inviolate  to  all  eternity,  re* 
quires  an  awful  and  effectual  sanction.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  Being  and  attributes  of  God,  we  have 
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already  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God's  re- 
tributive justice,  and  have  shown  that  wisdom  and 
benevolence  are  its  foundation.  Benevolence 
seeks  the  end,  which  we  have  laid  down  above  as 
the  proper  object  and  effect  of  right  and  inviolable 
laws, — wisdom  directs  the  necessary  means^  by 
the  appointment  of  inevitable  and  immutable  sanc- 
tions. 

Now  is  there  any  thing  in  all  this,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  preceding  view  of  human 
agency  ?  Nothing.  On  the  contrary,  that  view 
is  necessary,  to  afford  the  assurance  that  right 
means,  used  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  God's  wise  and  benevolent  de- 
signs, will  be  followed  by  the  desired  effect,  as 
certainly  as  any  other  cause  is  followed  by  its 
effect.  But  if  human  actions  were  contingent, — 
if  the  will  were  not  determined  by  motives, — then 
there  would  be  no  use  for  either  offering  rewards, 
or  threatening  punishments  :  these  could  not  have 
any  effect  in  leading  men  to  virtue :  and  if  they 
had  no  certain  effect  of  that  kind,  they  would  be 
not  only  useless,  but  also  totally  unjustifiable. 
But  when  the  physical  laws  of  human  agency 
are  fixed  and  certain,  then  rewards  and  punish- 
ments may  properly  enter  into  the  system ;  and 
these,  as  well  as  persuasion,  advice,  threatenings, 
and  promises,  receive  a  natural  efficacy  as  motives 
of  conduct,  —  thus  forming  an  integral  part  of  the 
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great  series  of  causes  and  effects,  which  God  has 
put  in  operation  for  glorious  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses. 

On  these  principles,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  means  should  not  overbalance  the  end  :  that 
is,  the  severity  of  the  sanction  must  not  outweigh 
the  benevolent  intention  of  the  law, — the  evil  in- 
flicted must  not  be  equal  to  the  good  to  be  at- 
tained,— the  misery  imposed  must  not  equal  the 
evil  thereby   removed  or  prevented,  —  otherwise 
there  were  neither  wisdom  nor  benevolence  dis- 
played, but  a  mere  exchange  and  substitution  of 
one  evil  for  another.     But  we  know  not  how  ex- 
tensive an  end  may  be  served  in  the  universe  of 
God,  by  the  example  of  this  small  world ;  and, 
were  even  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  doomed  for 
ever  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering thus  supposed  might  be  but  a  drop,  to  the 
amount  of  sinless   happiness,    secured,   by  this 
dreadful  example,  to  the  rest  of  the  universe.    I 
apprehend,  however,  that  this  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  God's  distributive  justice,  which  im- 
plies an  equal  regard  and  consideration  for  all  his 
creatures,  and  therefore  forbids  the  happiness  of 
one  world  to  be  procured  by  the  everlasting  misery 
of  another.     The  same  reasoning  applies  to  indi- 
viduals.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  inviola- 
bility of  God's  laws  cannot,  in  accordance  with 
his  demonstrable  perfections,  be  maintained  by 
the  eternal  sufferings  of  a  part  of  his  creatures,  and 
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consequently,  that  the  future  punishments  of  men 
dying  in  their  sins,  will  not  be  never-ending,  or 
eternal,  in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense  of  these 
words  ;  at  least,  if  they  be  so,  it  must  be  owing 
to  some  necessary  Imperfection  in  his  work,  and 
not  to  his  voluntary  design,    for  he  desires  the 
happiness  of  each,  and  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish.     Now  whether  there  be  such  ne- 
cessary imperfection  as  this  we  cannot  perhaps 
tell ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  no  im- 
perfection  in   his    work,  for  which  his   wisdom 
cannot  devise  a  remedy ;  and  if  his  wisdom  can^ 
his  benevolence  will.     Farther,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  eternity  of  punishment  supposes  the  eternity 
of  sin,  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  being  should 
continue  to  suffer  eternally,  who  has  long  ceased 
from  sin,  and  become  holy,  and  such  as  God  may 
approve  and  love;  and  this  makes  it  more  and 
more  evident,  that  the  supposition  of  eternal  pu- 
nishment implies  eternal  and  irremediable  imper- 
fection in  God's  work,  for  sin  is  imperfection.     But 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  God  will 
make  his  work  perfect,  we  have  thus  ground  to 
think,  that  he  will  ultimately  make  sin  and  suffer- 
ing to  cease.     And,  if  it  be  so,  that  glorious  eter- 
nity will  make  all  temporary  disparity  of  condition, 
of  whatever  degree  and  whatever  duration,  to  be 
as  nothing, — at  least,  not  to  be  named  as  affect- 
ing the  distributive  justice  of  God.     For  there 
may  be  differences  of  happiness,  and  degrees  of 
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glory ;  but  these  do  not  interfere  with  his  impar- 
tiality. It  is  not  necessary  that  all  should  be 
made  perfectly  alike  in  these  respects,  any 
more  than  that  all  should  possess  equal  intel- 
lectual powers.  It  is  enough  for  each  to  know, 
that  he  has  deserved  nothing,  and  that  God  has 
given  him  all  things  ;  and  the  goodness  of  God 
may  thus  be  vindicated  to  every  individual  sepa- 
rately. But  his  goodness  could  not  so  well  be 
vindicated  to  individuals,  if  he  created  them, 
foreknowing  that  their  lot  would  be  eternal  mi- 
sery ;  for  in  that  case,  it  had  been  better  for  them 
never  to  have  been  created.  Therefore,  whether 
we  reason  on  the  general  distributive  justice  of 
God,  or  on  his  goodness  to  his  creatures  individu- 
ally, we  equally  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  no 
creature  shall  inherit  eternal  sufferings,  in  the 
absolute  sense  of  the  words, — unless  it  be  from 
some  necessary  imperfection  in  the  Creator's 
work,  which  Infinite  Wisdom,  Infinite  Power,  and 
Infinite  Benevolence,  could  not  remedy.  Such  is 
the  evident  conclusion  of  reason.  But  does  not 
scripture  declare  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ments, without  supposing  any  such  imperfection 
in  the  work  of  the  Creator  ? — It  does,  and  in  very 
plain  terms.  Then  is  not  scripture  plainly  con- 
trary to  reason? — It  is  not.  Here  is  a  seeming 
paradox,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  last 
chapter  we  showed  a  difference  between  truth 
absolute  and  truth  relative,  and  that  what  is  abso- 
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lutely  true,  may  be  relatively  untrue.  Now  it 
will  appear  on  consideration,  that  though  it  be 
absolutely  true  that  future  punishments  will  have 
an  end,  yet  scripture,  which  is  a  book  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  has  truly  and 
rightly  taught  that  they  will  have  no  end.  More- 
over, there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect,  between 
those  passages  of  scripture  more  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  the  people,  and  those  which  are  deeper 
and  contain  allusions  to  the  mysteries  of  truth. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  show,  that,  had  scripture 
popularly  declared  this  absolute  truth,  it  had 
thereby  only  dangerously  deceived  the  people,  and 
therefore  been  chargeable  with  untruth.  There 
are,  however,  some  other  questions  which  demand 
a  prior  consideration. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


OF  THE  ORIGIN   OF  ETIL. 


It  has  been  shown,  that,  God's  design  being  to 
remove  evil  both  moral  and  natural  from  his  uni- 
verse, rewards  and  punishments  are  right  and  pro- 
per instruments  for  this  end.  But  how  comes 
evil  to  exist  at  all  ?  If  all  events  come  to  pass  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws  of  nature,  —  if  God  has 
originated  the  whole  series  of  causes  and  effects 
which  are  now  in  operation,  —  if  the  sovereignty 
of  his  providence  be  over  the  human  will,  as  well 
as  over  every  thing  else, — if  neither  man,  nor  any 
other  created  being,  acts  independently  of  God, 
but  all  are  subject  to  the  physical  laws  of  mind 
which  are  equally  certain  with  those  which  regu- 
late matter, — then  is  not  God  the  ultimate  author 
of  all  the  evil  which  exists,  or  must  we  not,  at 
least,  weigh  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  attribute 
the  whole  to  him  ? 

Some  have  attempted  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
by  supposing  that  moral  evil  is  appointed  by  God 
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with  a  view  to  ultimate  good.  This  supposition^ 
however,  savours  somewhat  of  the  principle  of 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  or  that  the  end 
will  justify  the  means.  At  the  same  time,  a  dis- 
tinction has  been  drawn  between  God's  appointing 
evil,  and  his  acttuilly  and  personally  doing  it :  And, 
the  Divine  purpose  being  good  to  the  whole  crea- 
tion, it  has  been  argued  that  the  evil  in  no  respect 
pertains  to  him.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
these  reasonings,  but  it  does  not  very  forcibly 
commend  itself  to  ordinary  understandings ;  be- 
sides, at  the  best,  it  is  only  showing  what  may  be, 
and  not  at  all  what  is  the  case. 

Others  have  entered  into  many  and  long  specu- 
lations as  to  what  may  be  the  best  possible  system 
on  the  whole,  and  contend,  that,  for  aught  we 
know,  a  greater  amount  of  good  is  produced  by 
the  present  system,  than  could  have  been  on  any 
other ;  in  which  case  they  judge  that  the  present 
system,  with  all  its  imperfections,  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  another,  which,  with  no  positive  evil, 
realized  a  less  amount  of  positive  good.  Such 
speculations,  however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
any  thing  more  than  mere  unfounded  conjectures, 
and,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  which  deserves 
the  name  of  reasoning,  it  seems  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Instead  of  entering  at  any  length  into  the  con- 
sideration of  such  hypotheses,  I  prefer  to  lay 
down  this  short  and  plain  proposition,  —  That  it 
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was  not  possible  for  God  to  create  a  system  iti 
which  there  should  be  no  inlet  for  sin.  This, 
when  it  has  been  proved,  will  at  once  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
Creator,  who  will  then  appear  as  the  orderer  and 
disposer,  but  not  in  any  sense  the  author  of  evil. 

The  proposition  which  we  have  thus  stated  may 
seem  at  first  to  intrench  on  the  omnipotence  of 
God :  but  it  does  not.  For  it  is  no  denial  of 
God's  omnipotence,  to  say  that  he  cannot  work 
contradictions.  He  cannot  make  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time  to  be  and  not  to  be,  —  he  can- 
not create  a  being  who  shall  be  self-existent,  — 
he  cannot  make  a  creature  to  be  independent  of 
him,  —  neither  can  he  create  an  infinite  Intelli- 
gence; but  every  created  Intelligence  must  of 
necessity  be  finite.  From  hence  our  proposi- 
tion follows  by  an  easy  consequence.  For  every 
finite  Intelligence  is  subject  to  take  limited  views, 
precluding  the  possibility  of  the  creature  always 
attaining  absolute  truth:  —  a  liability  to  err  in 
judgment  is,  therefore,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence,-— and  wrong  feelings  and  desires  follow 
upon  wrong  judgments,  —  and  wrong  conduct  fol- 
lows upon  wrong  feelings  and  desires.  Therefore 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  create  a  system^  into 
which  sin  might  not,  and  would  not  enter.  For, 
the  creature  being  designed  for  everlasting  exis- 
tence, the  possibility  that  sin  may  enter,  becomes 
the  certainty  that  it  will  enter  sooner  or  later : 
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ioTy  although  for  a  limited  time  the  consequence 
might  not  follow,  yet  the  longer  the  time,  the 
greater  the  probability;  and  when  the  time  is 
made  infinite,  the  probability  will  then  amount  to 
a  certainty  that  sin  will  enter. 

We  may  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  the  example 
of  one  sin,  namely,  that  of  pride,  which  is  the 
root  of  many  others.     In  this  vast  and  boundless 
universe,  will  any  one  say  that  a  creature  like 
man  can  attain  any  right  estimate  of  his  own  com- 
parative importance  in  the  scale  of  being?  He 
sees  but  a  little  of  the  universe  :  he  knows  still 
less  of  the  little  which  he  sees  :  and  distant  ob- 
jects sinking  into  comparative  insignificance   to 
human  eyes  —  will  any  one  say  that  an  intellect 
like  man's,  however  pure  and  sinless  when  first 
created,  could  rightly  discern  his  own  comparar 
tive  nothingness?  In   the  course  of  nature  he 
could  not  but  attach  an  undue  importance  to  him- 
self, and,  ignorant  as  yet,  by  experience,  of  bis 
own  liability  to  err,  he  could  not  estimate  justly 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  own  mental 
powers,  but  would,  from  the  same  natural  causes, 
overrate  tb^r  consequence,  and  rely  on  them  too 
much.     Is  it  possible  that  such  a  being  should 
live  on  to  all  eternity  without  going  into  error, 
first  of  judgment,  then  of  feeing  and  desire,  then 
of  conduct  ?  And  error  giving  rise  to  error,  and 
sin  to  sin,  would  not  habits  be  formed,  smd  the 
creature    become   permanently  sinful,   unless  a 
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remedy  should  be  applied  ?  Think  again  of  tem- 
perance, and  consider  how  difficult  it  would  be 
for  a  creature  without  experience  of  error  to  know 
the  golden  medium. 

Now  if  sin  would  certainly  come  at  some  time, 
it  was  better  that  it  should  come  at  the  beginning, 
that,  a  remedy  being  applied,  the  creatures  should 
be  thereafter  enlightened,  humbled,  and  secured 
from  sinning,  for  a  blessed  and  holy  eternity. 
Neither  does  it  seem  necessary  that  the  whole 
should  become  thus  fallen,  but  the  experience  of 
a  part  of  the  creation,  may  by  this  arrangement 
have  been  made  sufficient  for  all.  The  same 
reasoning  which  applies  to  man,  applies  also  to  all 
created  intelligences,  hojvever  much  above  man ; 
and  the  greater  the  intelligence,  if  it  be  not 
infinite,  the  greater  and  more  inveterate  may  be 
the  error  of  pride.  If  such  an  intelligence  should 
fall,  subordinate  beings  beneath  his  influence 
would  be  involved  with  him :  and  both  he  and 
they  would  go  on  for  ever  from  error  to  error, 
unless  God  should  interpose.  Hence  it  appears 
plainly  impossible  that  God  should  create  a  uni- 
verse perfect  for  eternity  at  first;  but  he  may 
bring  it  to  eternal  perfection  by  the  interposition 
of  his  power  and  wisdom.  Is  it  not  thea  most 
right  and  most  probable  that  he  should  so  inter- 
pose ? 

Thus  it  has  been  shown,  that,  while  God  is  the 
orderer  and  disposer  of  evil,  he  is  not  in  any  sense 
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the  author  of  it ;  and^  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  some  interposition  of  God's  power 
and  wisdom.  There  only  remains  a  question 
regarding  the  best  manner  of  interposing, — for  the 
prevention,  or  the  remedy  of  evil. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  best  method,  and 
that  which  is  most  consistent  with  the  glory  of 
God,  will  be  that,  which  unites  the  most  effectual 
and  permanent  removal  of  sin,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible invasion  of  the  natural  system  of  the  universe. 
Thus  we  reduce  the  matter  to  a  question  of 
maxima  and  minima.  And,  as  an  interposition  to 
prevent  sin  ever  coming  into  the  world  at  all, 
would  be  effectual  only  while  immediately  exer- 
cised, and  of  no  avail  after  it  was  withdrawn,  it 
follows,  that  such  interposition  would  require  to 
be  continual  and  everlasting,  and  equally  at  every 
place  throughout  the  universe,  thus  implying 
almost  the  subversion  of  the  natural  system.  This 
method,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  approved  so  much 
as  that,  which,  allowing  the  natural  system  its 
own  operation,  —  ordering  and  disposing  the  evil 
in  the  wisest  manner,  so  as  even  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil, — and  interposing  once  for  its  effectual 
remedy, —  establishes  to  all  eternity  a  perfect  and 
holy  moral  government,  under  which  the  creatures 
shall  for  ever  dwell  in  sinless  and  unbroken  hap- 
piness. 

If  any  one  object  to  this,  I  wish  not  to  argue  on 
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a  subject  so  lofty,  but  would  only  suggest,  that,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  God  must  be  a  better  judge 
of  how  he  should  interpose  his  power  and  wisdom, 
than  any  man  can  be.  And  if  the  claims  of  the 
Bible  to  be  a  revelation  from  him  should  turn  out 
well  founded,  it  will  be  best  for  us,  in  simplicity 
of  mind,  to  receive  Christ,  as  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  the  power  of  God  for  our  salvation. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MORAL     KSSULTS     OF     THE     PRECEDING     DOCTRINE    OF    HUMAN 

AOENCY. 

In  the  three  preceding  chapters,  some  difficulties 
attending  the  physical  laws  of  human  agency- 
have  been  considered^  and  it  appears^  that,  when 
properly  explained,  they  are  rather  confirmations 
than  objections.  In  what  remains  to  be  said 
upon  the  consequences  of  these  laws,  we  shall 
henceforward  assume  a  more  direct  method.  For 
we  have  demonstrated  the  reality  of  these  laws, 
not  as  an  ultimate  object  of  curious  speculation, 
but  with  a  view  to  other  important  truths,  which 
have  their  foundation  in  them.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  lengthened  arguments  in 
support  of  any  one  of  the  following  series  of  pro- 
positions, they  succeeding  as  easy  corollaries  to 
the  doctrines  which  have  been  established  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  book. 

Proposition  I.  The  belief  of  the  understand- 
ing is  the  foundation  of  cqaductt  As  a  man 
believes  so  he  acts.    He  will  not  labour  unless  he 
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believe  that  some  desirable  end  will  be  thereby 
attained ;  such  as^  the  procuring  of  some  good,  the 
satisfaction  of  some  friend  whom  be  would  oblige, 
the  fulfilment  of  some  obligation  to  a  superior,  the 
gratification  of  some  passion  or  fancy  of  his  own, 
or  the  making  of  some  experiment.  Also  his 
conduct  will  vary  according  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  best  objects ;  if  the  gratification  of  revenge, 
he  will  seek  it  watchfully, — if  the  amassing  of 
wealth,  he  will  pursue  it  diligently, — if  ambition, 
literary  distinction,  love,  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments, admiration,  or  science  and  extensive  know- 
ledge, or  pleasure,  or  the  public  good,  or  virtue, 
piety,  godliness,  life  and  immortality,  —  he  will 
seek  after  that  object,  which  in  his  heart  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  best  and  most  desirable.  Again, 
his  conduct,  in  the  pursuit  of  any  one  of  these 
objects,  will  vary  according  to  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  best  means  of  attaining  it.  Thus,  sup- 
posing he  make  wealth  the  best  object,  in  pur- 
suing it  he  will  be  cautious,  plodding,  and  frugal, 
or  dashing,  adventurous,  and  speculative,  accord- 
ing as  he  believes  the  one  or  the  other  to  be  the 
best  and  readiest  way  of  making  rich.  Thus  also, 
if  the  favour  of  God  be  his  object,  he  will  be 
attentive  to  the  building  of  altars,  the  formal 
offering  of  sacrifices,  it  may  be  his  own  bleeding 
children,  the  mangling  of  his  own  flesh,  and  the 
regular  attendance  of  the  temple  of  his  gloomy 
God,  —  or  he  will  think  much  of  the  counting  of 
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his  beads,  the  crossing  of  his  forehead,  the  obser- 
vance of  solemn  and  splendid  rites,  and  the  endur- 
ance of  self-inflicted  penances, — or  he  will  culti- 
vate internal  holiness  of  heart,  the  aspiration  of 
sincere  and  godly  desires,  and  the  subduing  of 
every  sinful  emotion,  —  according  as  he  believes 
that  the  Deity  will  be  pleased  with  one  or  other 
of  these  modes  of  worship.  Belief,  therefore,  is 
in  all  cases  the  foundation  of  conduct.  It  is  un- 
deniable, indeed,  that  men  professing  the  Chris- 
tian or  any  other  faith,  may  act  inconsistently 
with  it ;  because  they  may  not  have  made  it  in  all 
its  parts  their  settled  belief  and  conviction.  It 
often  happens,  also,  that  men  deceive  themselves 
in  this,  and  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  their  reli- 
gion, yet  only  in  such  a  sense  as  also  to  believe 
others  which  are  contrary  to  them.  In  this  case 
a  neutralizing  effect  must  follow,  and  the  full 
fruits  of  the  religion  should  not  be  looked  for :  for 
the  religious  belief  may  be  wholly  neutralized, 
overpowered,  and  killed,  by  that  which  is  contrary 
to  it,  and  will  therefore  only  exist  as  a  dead  and 
inoperative  faith.  This,  indeed,  is  perhaps  more 
or  less  the  case  with  most  men,  and  in  some  to  a 
lamentable  extent.  Thus  we  see  Christians  be- 
lieving that  the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God, 
and  of  his  holy  and  blessed  kingdom,  is  the  best 
object, — yet  in  such  a  sense  as  to  believe  also, 
that  making  rich  is  the  best  object,  or  that  fame, 
or  pleasure,  or  worldly  aggrandisement  is  the  best 
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object, — and  accordingly,  with  a  most  consistent 
inconsistency,  they  pursue  these  objects,  to  the 
neglect  or  entire  sacrifice  of  the  other.  This, 
however,  is  not  giving  justice  to  any  faith.  Its 
fruits  should  be  judged  of  as  they  are  seen  in 
those  who  understand  and  receive  it  thoroughly, 
submitting  their  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  de- 
sires, and  affections,  to  its  obedience  :  and,  even 
in  these  degenerate  days  of  Christianity,  there 
are  still  some  such  happy  exaodples.  For  the 
whole  mind  must  be  surrendered  to  the  truth,  and 
^very  thing  inconsistent  with  it  renounced,  before 
it  can  produce  its  genuine  effects. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  it  follows,  that  whoever  seeks 
the  fruits  of  true  holiness  and  virtue,  must  first 
plant  the  root  of  a  sound  and  healthy  faith.  They 
who  insist  on  good  works  to  the  neglect  of  faith, 
are  like  children  of  fine  taste,  who  make  beautiful 
gardens,  plucking  flowers,  aqd  sticking  them  into 
the  soil,  without  taking  any  roots  with  them. 
While  they  who  are  careful  of  a  sound  and  true 
faithj  resemble  a  wise  gardener,  who,  with  little 
care  about  the  flowers,  plants  the  root,  and  waters 
U9  knowing  that  i^  due  time,  by  the  blessing  of 
Grod,  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  will  grow,  if  the 
root  be  healthy.  Nevertheless  it  is  right  to 
remark,  ths^t  the  true  value  of  the  root,  is  in  the 
fruit  which  it  b^ars. 

Cor.  II.  Saving  faith  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  ai^surance  or  firmness  of  the  belief,  as 
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upon  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  truth  believed. 
If  a  man  confidently  believe  error,  it  will  certainly 
lead  him  wrong,  according  to  the  words  of  a 
sacred  writer,  ^'  That  they  all  may  be  condemned 
who  believe  a  lie." 

Proposition  1L  The  actions  of  no  creature 
can  possess  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  though  they 
may  be  pleasing  to  him,  or  the  reverse.  And 
when  praise  is  bestowed  by  men  upon  a  creature, 
it  ought  always  to  be  ascribed  by  him  to  God,  to 
whom  alone  belong  the  praise  and  the  glory  for 
ever.  Neither  ought  men  ever  so  to  applaud  or 
idolize  a  fellow  man,  as  if  he  were  not  the  creature 
and  the  instrument  of  God ;  hut  we  should  always 
look  up,  through  the  creature,  to  the  Creator  and 
Providential  Disposer  of  all  things.  Yet,  while 
the  ascription  of  merit  in  an  absolute  sense  to  any 
creature  is  wrong,  we  may  behold  in  some  that 
virtue  which  is  the  reflected  image  of  the  Divine 
mind,  and  may  and  ought  to  love  and  esteem 
them  for  it,  and  to  admire  and  commend  it  in 
them.  Virtue,  wherever  found,  is  always  com- 
mendable, always  admirable,  because  of  its  own 
essential  and  immutable  loveliness. 

Proposition  III.  The  utmost  Iqmty  should 
be  used  by  all  men  in  judging  of  thos^  who  may 
be  guilty  of  error  or  of  crime.  For  we  must 
consider  that  such  conduct  is  the  result  of  a 
certain  concatention  of  causes  apd  elTects,  and  had 
we  received  the  same  natural  constitution  of  body 
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and  mind,  and  been  subjected  to  the  same  chain 
of  moral  causes,  we  would  have  acted  in  the 
same  manner.  We  should  not,  therefore,  be  high 
minded,  but  fear,  considering  ourselves  lest  we 
also  be  tempted ;  and  should  rather  deplore  the 
errors  of  our  fellow  men,  than  proudly  and  harshly 
censure.  Yet  this  lenity  must  never  lessen  our 
fixed  abhorrence  of  that  which  is  wrong;  vice 
being  odious  independently  of  all  circumstances, 
from  its  own  inherent  and  essential  nature,  be- 
cause it  contravenes  the  beautiful  order,  which 
God  has  purposed  and  will  assuredly  perfect. 
Neither  can  any  toleration  be  hoped  for  sin,  in 
any  manner;  but  it  must  thoroughly  be  rooted 
out,  being  that  abominable  thing  which  God 
hates.  Therefore  we  should  benevolently  endea- 
vour to  dissuade  others  from  vice,  and  to  allure 
them  to  virtue ;  using,  for  this  end,  not  our  own 
harsh  and  angry  censures,  but  declaring  the  un- 
compromising will  of  God^  as  manifested  either 
from  reason  or  from  scripture. 

Proposition  IV.  If  even  a  perfect  creature 
can  possess  no  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  much 
less  can  a  creature  who  has  sinned  so  atone  for 
his  sins,  as  to  erect  any  claim  of  debt,  or  title  of 
right,  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  rewards 
which  he  bestows  upon  the  good ;  but  if  ever  he 
receive  forgiveness  and  favour,  it  must  be  of  God's 
free  grace,  or  unmerited  goodness,  and  not  for 
any  works  of  righteousness  which  he  can  do,  so 
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as  to  merit  any  thing  from  the  Deity.  For  the 
creature  owes  every  thing  to  God,  and  God 
nothing  to  the  creature.  Neither  can  the  creature 
give  any  thing  to  God  as  an  equivalent  for  any 
failure  in  duty,  for  all  that  he  can  give  is  due 
already  to  the  Author  and  Preserver  of  his  being. 
And  if  a  man  should  give  his  whole  time  to  God, 
yet  doth  he  give  him  nothing,  for  he  hath  received 
it  all  from  God.  All  that  we  possess  is  of  God's 
free  goodness,  and  we  have  nothing  that  is  our 
own,  but  all  things  are  His,  —  our  time,  our 
talents,  our  lives,  our  health,  our  strength,  our 
fortunes, — all 'are  His.  What  then  can  a  man 
give  to  God  as  an  atonement  or  equivalent  for 
sin  ?  If  he  would  atone  for  it  by  good  works,  he 
must  labour  on  to  all  eternity;  yet  even  this 
were  no  atonement,  for  these  good  works  were  all 
previously  due  to  the  Author  of  his  eternal  exis- 
tence. If  he  would  atone  for  it  by  his  sufferings, 
— has  God  any  pleasure  in  these  ?  or  can  they  be 
any  equivalent  for  the  obedience  which  has  been 
withheld?  Are  they  not  rather  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  desires  the  happiness  of  all  his 
creatures  ?  Yet  if  he  would  atone  for  sin  by  his 
own  suffering,  then  must  he  suffer  on  for  ever  and 
without  end  :  for  his  suffering  has  no  tendency  to 
make  any  reparation  for  his  sin,  neither  can  he  at 
any  finite  period  be  able  to  say,  "  I  have,  in 
suffering,  given  an  equivalent  for  the  obedience 
which  I  have  withheld,  and  I  now  demand,  as  my 
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right,  a  restoration  to  happiness."  Suffering  13 
no  equivalent;  God  does  not  desire  it,  or  take 
pleasure  in  it :  therefore  a  prolongation  of  suffer-^ 
ing,  even  to  all  eternity,  will  not  have  in  it  any 
shadow  of  merit,  or  any  atoning  efficacy.  Yet 
we  have  shown  thut  future  punishments  are  just 
and  right  in  another  view.  Whoever,  therefore, 
having  sinned,  will  be  saved  from  eternal  suffer*' 
ing,  must  humble  himself  with  sincere  penitence, 
and  abandon  every  plea  of  merit  in  himself,  and 
submit  himself  unreservedly  and  unconditionally 
to  God,  and  gratefully  receive  forgiveness  and 
salvation  as  God's  free  and  unmerited  gift,  and 
ascribe  all  merit  to  him  who  alone  is  worthy ;  for 
so  long  as  he  refuses  this,  he  is  proud,  ignorant^ 
rebellious ;  and  to  remit  the  punishment  were 
only  to  confirm  the  sin. 

Proposition  V.  The  punishment  of  the  sin- 
ner can  in  no  case  be  remitted,  unless  some  means 
be  devised,  so  to  preserve,  at  the  same  time,  the 
tremendous  sanctions  of  the  Divine  law^  as  to 
manifest  to  the  creatures,  in  an  awful  and  striking 
manner,  God's  eternal  and  unchangeable  hatred  of 
all  sin,  the  impossibility  of  his  tolerating  or  over-> 
looking  it,  and  the  holy  and  unbending  nature  of 
his  law,  —  as  well  as  his  affectionate  regard  to 
his  creatures,  and  his  willingness  to  forgive  and  to 
restore  them.  For  without  some  provision  of  this 
kind,  the  law  would  be  continually  open  to  re- 
newed violations,  and  sin  and  imperfection  would 
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be  perpetuated^  by  the  hope  of  the  Divine  indul- 
gence. Here  then  is  need  for  the  wisdom  of 
God. 

Proposition  VI.  Vicarious  suffering  would  be 
most  unjust,  if  justice  were  allied  to  revenge ;  for 
it  is  plainly  most  unjust  to  take  revenge  on  the 
innocent,  instead  of  the  guilty :  nor,  indeed,  can  the 
suffering  of  an  innocent  person  be  any  true  gratifi- 
cation  to  vengeance.  But  the  Divine  retributive 
justice  being  at  the  farthest  remove  from  revenge, 
and  existing  for  such  ends  as  we  have  shown.  Vica- 
rious suffering  becomes  a  right  and  proper  means  of 
accomplishing  the  wise  and  good  purposes  of  God. 
For  by  it  is  manifested  in  a  most  striking  manner 
the  odious  and  abominable  nature  of  sin.  If  we 
behold  a  guilty  man  suffering  for  his  guilt,  we 
think  of  it  less ;  but  if  we  behold  the  ruin  and 
misery  in  which  he  has  involved  the  innocent,  then 
is  sin  seen  in  its  true  colours,  and  hated  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Farther,  by  some  specially  ap- 
pointed instance  of  vicarious  suffering,  the  in- 
violability of  God's  law,  and  his  eternal  hatred  of 
sin,  may  be  exhibited  in  a  most  striking  and  im- 
pressive manner.  For  if  the  penal  inflictions  be  laid 
even  on  an  innocent  and  excellent  person,  dearly 
beloved  of  God^  that  the  awful  sanctions  of  the 
law  may  be  upheld,  —  how  holy,  how  inviolable, 
how  uncompromising  must  they  be  !  And  again, 
herein  may  the  compassionate  love  of  God  towards 
his  fallen  creatures  be  strongly  shown.     For  how 
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great  must  that  love  be,  which  triumphs  over  such 
obstacles,  devises  such  means  of  deliverance,  and 
even  afflicts,  with  aggravated  and  accumulated 
evils,  a  pure  and  spotless  being  whom  he  tenderly 
loves,  —  all  in  order  to  deliver  sinners  from  the 
curse  of  the  law !  Now  it  is  impossible  to  prove, 
by  abstract  reasoning,  the  fact,  that  God  has 
adopted  this  course,  but  we  have  aimed  at  show- 
ing, that  such  a  course  is  conformable  to  wisdom, 
and  to  benevolence,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  an  un- 
changing law. 

Proposition  VII.  The  truth  contained  in  the 
preceding  propositions  is  such  as  men  feel  strongly 
averse  to ;  because  it  is  humbling  to  natural  pride 
to  be  denuded  of  every  claim  of  merit,  and  to  be 
cast  on  the  unconditional  goodness  of  Grod,  and  to 
receive  nothing  but  of  his  free  grace.  But,  as 
this  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  conformable  to 
eternal  truth,  we  farther  conclude  from  men's  evi- 
dent av^fsion  to  it.  That  the  natural  heart  is 
enmity  to  God,  and  that  man  is  fallen,  having  de- 
nied and  disavovved  the  true  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  his  beneficent  Creator.  So  great  a  breach 
of  this  first  and  great  relation,  may  be  expected 
to  produce  failure  in  all  the  duties  which  are  con- 
sequent upon  it,  and  we  shall  find,  both  in  theory 
and  in  fact,  that  the  evil  has  extended  to  every 
branch  of  human  conduct. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


OF    RIGHT   AND    WRONG. 


The  word  right,  derived  from  the  Latin  rectum^ 
signifies  that  which  is  straight,  or  direct,  or  kept 
in  its  natural  course,  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is  crooked,  tortuous,  or  perverted.  Wrong,  as 
Home  Tooke  justly  observes,  is  the  past  partici- 
ple of  the  verb  to  wring,  and  signifies  that  which 
is  wrung  or  twisted  out  of  its  right  and  natural 
course.  If  the  direct  line  or  order  of  things  be 
once  departed  from,  and  a  different  one  adopted, 
a  man  may  continue  straight  or  right  forward  in 
that  unnatural  course  ;  but  he  is  still  wrong ;  be- 
cause that  word,  being  a  past  participle,  is  retro- 
spective, and  the  straightness  with  which  he  pur- 
sues the  second  line  of  conduct,  does  not  make  it 
right,  but  rather  renders  the  reverse  more  certain, 
— the  course  has  been  once  distorted  from  the 
right,  and  continues  so.  The  word  "  right," 
therefore,  in  morals,  must  be  interpreted  as  ex- 
cluding all  wrong. 

Y 
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It  is  agreeable  to  the  direct  and  natural  course 
of  things,  that  a  man  should  have  his  own  labour, 
and  the  produce  of  his  own  labour ;  and  when  we 
say  that  he  has  a  right  to  them^  we  mean  that  he 
has  a  direct  and  natural  claim  to  them.  They 
are,  therefore,  his  property.  But  he  may  give 
his  labour  to  another  man  for  an  equivalent,  and 
then  the  produce  of  his  labour  belongs  of  right 
to  the  man  with  whom  he  made  the  exchange. 
Such  agreements  are  quite  according  to  natural 
order.  But  if  any  man  shall  take  from  him  the 
produce  of  his  labour  without  his  'consent,  and 
without  any  previous  agreement,  then  the  natural 
order  is  infringed,  and  the  action  is,  therefore, 
wrong. 

It  is  according  to  the  natural  order,  that  a 
parent  should  have  authority  over  his  child,  and 
that  a  child  should  obey  his  parents.:  this,  there- 
fore, is  right.  If,  however,  any  parent  shall  com- 
mand his  child  to  take  away  his  neighbour's  pro- 
perty, the  child  in  obeying  will  do  wrong,  and  in 
refusing  to  obey  will  do  right,  provided  he  refuses 
from  regard  to  principle.  But  if  a  parent  com- 
mand any  thing  which  is  indifferent,  then  disobe- 
dience in  the  child  is  wrong. 

Every  man  has  a  direct  natural  claim  to  his  own 
life,  because  he  has  received  it  from  God.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  takes  it  away,  does  wrong ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  wrong  is  measured  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  right  infringed.     But  if  any  man 
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shall  attempt  to  take  his  neighbour's  property  by 
violence,  and  the  other  have  no  means  of  protect- 
ing himself  and  his  property,  without  destroying 
the  aggressor,  then  in  doing  so,  he  does  no  wrong, 
because  he  does  it  in  resisting  wrong,  and  to  se- 
cure his  own  life.  If,  however,  he  possess  any 
other  means  of  saving  himself  and  his  property, 
or  of  recovering  what  the  other  has  taken  from 
him,  then  -he  does  wrong  in  taking  away  life. 
Here,  then,  it  appears  that  a  man  may  forfeit  his 
own  rights,  by  invading  those  of  others.  He  who 
is  guilty  of  aggression  has  no  natural  claim  of  im- 
punity, but  does  it  at  his  own  peril. 

Every  woman  has  a  right  to  her  own  body,  and 
none  may  dispose  of  it  without  her  consent,  nor 
may  any  one  take  it  by  violence,  or  in  so  doing  he 
does  wrong.  But  if  by  contract  she  give  her- 
self, or  consent  to  be  given,  to  a  man,  then  she 
has  no  longer  any  right  over  her  body  to  give  her- 
self to  another,  otherwise  she  does  wrong :  And 
if  any  man  attempt  to  lead  her  to  this,  he  does 
wrong. 

Truth  is  conformable  to  the  real  state  and  natu- 
ral course  of  things,  but  falsehood  is  perverse  in 
relation  to  both.  Falsehood,  therefore,  is  wrong : 
and  indeed  it  generally  leads  to  farther  perversions 
of  right.  Thus,  if  by  wilfully  misrepresenting 
the  value  of  some  article  given  in  barter,  a  man 
be  induced  to  part  with  his  property  for.  less  than 
he  stipulates,  then,  in  effect,  his  property  is  taken 
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away  without  his  consent,  and  consequently,  the 
man  who  so  takes  it  does  wrong.  Again,  if  a 
man  has  committed  a  fault  and  afterwards  denies 
it,  the  blame  often  falls  on  some  innocent  person, 
whose  good  name  and  natural  claim  of  impunity 
are  thus  invaded  :  so  to  the  wrong  of  his  first 
fault,  is  added  that  done  to  the  innocent  man. 
Again,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  course  of 
things  that  there  should  be  society  among  men  : 
but  this  cannot  exist  without  mutual  confidence  in 
each  other's  veracity,  and  dependence  on  one  ano- 
ther's promises.  Whoever,  therefore,  violates 
truth,  contradicts  the  natural  claims  of  society, 
and  so  does  wrong. 

It  is  conformable  to  natural  order  that  the 
children  should  succeed  to  the  property  of  the 
parents,  because  they  stand  as  their  representa- 
tives in  the  next  generation,  having  part  of  their 
blood  and  of  their  life  :  and,  besides,  such  is  the 
presumed  will  of  the  parents,  if  they  have  not 
expressly  declared  otherwise.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  the  order  and  manner  of  succession 
should  be  defined  by  the  express  laws  of  society, 
that  violations  of  the  natural  law  may  be  better 
guarded  against.  And  with  this  advantage  of 
greater  security,  is  associated  the  power  of  partial 
modification,  to  suit  the  interests  and  circum- 
stances of  the  society. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Right  and  Wrong  are  not 
words  of  arbitrary  import,  but  that  the  one  re- 
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gards  the  maintenance,  and  the  other  the  subver- 
sion, of  that  beautiful  and  harmonious  order, 
which  God  has  designed  in  nature,  and  which  it 
is  his  will  to  uphold. 

But  these  instances  of  right  and  wrong  in  out- 
ward conduct,  point  evidently  towards  a  right  and 
wrong  in  the  inward  dispositions  or  inclinations  of 
man,  from  which  all  actions  have  their  source ; 
nor  can  any  law  of  righteousness  be  perfect,  which 
does  not  extend  thus  far.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
to  inquire  what  condition  of  the  mind  is  conform- 
able to  the  manifest  order  and  design  of  nature  in 
regard  to  the  human  constitution. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  a  man  is 
not  an  infinite  being,  but  limited  in  power,  space, 
and  capacity  of  enjoyment ;  not  destined  for  soli- 
tary existence,  but  having  the  earth  assigned  to 
him  in  common  with  a  prodigious  multitude  of  his 
own  species.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  conform- 
able to  the  design  of  God  in  nature,  that  so 
limited  a  being  should  cherish  an  insatiable  covet- 
ousness,  grasping  all  things  to  himself,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  cannot  himself  enjoy,  but  desires 
only  through  an  all-engrossing  greediness  of  ex- 
clusive and  infinite  possession.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  right  that  a  man's  desires  should  bear  some 
proportion  to  his  wants,  and  that  so  limited  a 
creature  should  be  content  to  share,  with  other 
men,  such  a  moderate  measure  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  as  are  suited  to  his  limited  capacity  of  en- 
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joyment.  To  increase  his  desires  beyond  this, 
will  not  increase,  but  diminish  his  happiness,  and 
add,  besides,  a  weight  of  unnecessary  care, 
anxiety,  and  labour.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  lust  of  power.  Every  man's  natural 
empire  is  in  his  own  mind ;  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  passions,  and  the  humble  discharge  of 
his  duties,  he  will  find  enough  to  employ  his 
faculties,  without  giving  way  to  such  insatiable 
longings  after  dominion.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  pleasures  of  sense.  These  also  have  their 
limit,  and,  when  too  much  indulged,  lose  their 
relish,  and  become  only  sources  of  bodily  dis- 
order, and  mental  degradation,  terminating  in 
disease,  pain,  and  death.  Yet  some  consider 
these  the  only  substantial  gratification,  and,  not 
content  with  their  own,  become  covetous  of  their 
neighbour's.  Such  insatiable  cravings  are  not  con- 
formable to  nature,  whose  wants  are  few  and 
simple. 

These  three  excessive  principles,  —  the  lust  of 
possession,  the  lust  of  power,  and  the  lust  of 
pleasure,  —  are  the  sources  of  all  violations  of 
right.  Now  if  any  should  object  that  these  are 
natural  to  all  men,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  be  most  conformable  to  nature,  I  answer 
that  the  objector  confines  the  name  "  nature"  to 
a  mere  disordered  state  of  it ;  but  that  which  we 
acknowledge  to  be  a  disorder  of  nature,  cannot  be 
conformable  to  its  true  and  orderly  course,  such 
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as  was  designed  by  the  Creator.  The  strength  of 
the  disorder  lies  here :  —  Man,  though  limited  in 
space,  is  not  limited  in  duration,  but  has  within 
him  an  immortal  part,  to  which  a  certain  infini- 
tude of  desire,  hope,  and  enjoyment,  is  natural 
and  right :  but  these  eternal  aspirations,  bemg 
diverted  from  that  channel  which  is  conformable 
to  truth  and  nature,  become  restless  desires  after 
another  mode  of  infinitude  not  suited  to  man,  and 
create  an  insatiable  thirst  of  possession,  pleasure, 
or  dominion,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
may  predominate  in  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  natural  to  all  the  propensities  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  proper  measure  of  enjoyment,  but 
when  the  whole  soul  of  a  man  is  given  to  one  of 
them,  it  then  acquires  an  unnatural  and  insatiable 
character,  for  even  when  the  body  is  satisfied,  the 
soul  craves  on. 

That  a  man,  therefore,  may  live  conformably  to 
his  nature,  he  should  turn  those  infinite  and 
boundless  desires  towards  their  only  true  and  only 
natural  objects,  God,  eternal  life,  imperishable 
glory,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  and  holy 
society  of  angels  and  men  made  perfect.  When 
the  mind  is  thus  far  adjusted  to  its  natural  desti- 
nation, there  will  be  less  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
emotions  and  desires  into  harmonious  union  with 
reason,  and  with  one  another. 

There  are  in  men  various  propensities,  some  of  a 
sensual  description,  others  more  purely  mental. 
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some  selfish,  others  of  parental  fondness,  others 
social  and  benevolent,  some  religious  and  devout, 
some  adapted  to  the  intellectual  pursuits  and  plea- 
sures of  science,  taste,  and  literature.  No  account 
of  the  variety  observable  in  the  modifications  of 
human  genius  and  talent  seems  so  probable,  as 
that  which  supposes,  that  different  classes  of 
mental  emotions  have  separate  portions  of  the 
brain,  and  nervous  system  arranged  in  sympathy 
with  them  ;  so  that  each  emotion,  even  the  most 
obscure  intellectual  pleasure,  is  attended  with  a 
bodily  feeling,  which,  consequently,  becomes  a 
principle  of  association,  for  ideas  referring  to  that 
class.  The  brain  being  thus  the  great  organ  of 
association^  and  different  portions  of  it  serving  as 
classifying  and  associating  principles  for  difierent 
emotions  and  sentiments,  the  several  elements  of 
human  genius  are  thus  furnished  to  men  in  very 
various  proportions,  and  with  great  diversity  of 
combinations.  These  peculiar  principles  of  asso- 
ciation, the  first  sources  of  classification  in  our 
thoughts,  and  occasions  of  natural  peculiarities  of 
mind,  are  what  phrenologists  have  denominated 
faculties,  or,  with  less  impropriety,  organs.  But 
they  have  erred  in  considering  the  mind  as  made 
up  of  these,  as  of  so  many  parts ;  whereas  they 
are  to  the  mind  mere  instruments  of  classified 
suggestion.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  government  of  our  minds  is  still  much  in 
our  own  power ;  for,   though  some  developments 
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of  the  brain  may  favour  virtuous  dispositions  more 
than  others,  still  it  is  much  in  our  power  to  guard 
against  vicious  associations,  and  habitually  to  cul- 
tivate such  as  are  good. 

Now  while  the  majority  of  these  organs  have 
reference  to  some  special  pursuit,  there  are  one  or 
two  which  have  an  enlarged  range,  and  extend  to 
the  review  and  comparative  judgment  of  all  the 
rest,  together  with  the  calculation  of  the  conse- 
quences of  indulging  each,  and  of  the  combined 
operation  of  the  whole  faculties.  Such  a  power 
as  this  is  evidently  destined  to  hold  the  balance 
among  the  powers  and  propensities  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  fit,  indeed,  that  the  immortal  spirit 
should  be  placed  in  subjection  to  any  corporeal 
organ,  but  this  is  evidently  given  to  assist  its 
rational  exercise,  in  the  government  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  in  regulating  the  degree  of  all  the  par- 
ticular emotions.  It  is  not  right,  therefore,  to 
take  this  principle  quite  away  from  its  natural 
office,  to  the  mere  contemplation  of  cold  specula- 
tive or*  scientific  truth ;  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  lower  propensities,  left  unguarded,  take  occa- 
sional advantage,  and  claim  irregular  indulgences. 
Reason  must  ever  be  at  her  station  as  the  presiding 
and  governing  faculty,  nor  forget  her  important 
duty,  in  the  fond  pursuit  of  some  scientific  con- 
ceit. No  faculty  must  be  allowed  except  in  har- 
monious co-operation  with  the  rest.  Even  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
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exercise  of  virtue.  In  pursuing  pleasure  or  per- 
sonal advantage,  a  man  must  not  outrage  benevo- 
lence, prudence,  religion.  In  the  exercise  of 
personal  devotion,  he  must  not  forget  social  kind- 
ness, justice,  and  a  conscientious  regard  to  the 
duties  of  this  life.  Above  all,  the  appetites  must 
be  kept  in  their  proper  place  as  subordinate  prin- 
ciples, and  never  allowed  except  when  in  har- 
mony with  pure  and  benevolent  affection,  justice, 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  approbation  of  reason 
and  conscience. 

Man,  as  we  have  said,  exists  not  in  an  indepen- 
dent state,  but  as  part  of  a  system,  to  which  his 
relation  is  indicated  even  by  his  individual  organi- 
zation ;  for  he  is  inwardly  constituted  with  affec- 
tions not  only  towards  self-good,  but  towards 
society,  and  towards  God.  Each  of  these  classes 
of  affections  are  right  when  applied  to  their  pro- 
per objects.  But  if  an  action  be  performed  which 
is  advantageous  to  the  species,  and  in  which  the 
social  affections  would  have  their  proper  exercise, 
—  if  such  an  action  be  performed  through  mere 
regard  to  selfish  interest,  the  agent  is  still  vicious, 
because  the  natural  affection  for  his  kind  oudit  to 
have  inclined  him.  Farther,  if  an  action  be  per- 
formed from  regard  to  self-interest  alone,  in  which 
reverence  and  regard  for  the  Deity  ought  natu- 
rally to  have  come  into  operation,  then  the  agent 
is  still  faulty  in  like  manner.  In  the  great  system 
of  human  nature,  the  true  interest  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  harmonizes  with  that  of  society  rightly  un- 
derstood ;  and  the  aflFections  toward  God  harmo- 
nize with  all  true  notions  of  public  or  private 
good.  In  this  inward  constitution  of  man,  there- 
fore, there  may  be  a  most  perfect  and  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  three  classes  of  aflFections,  to- 
wards private  good,  towards  society,  and  towards 
God.  Virtue  consists  in  such  an  inward  propor- 
tion and  order  of  the  aflFections,  that  they  may,  as 
it  were,  be  wrought  into  one  perfect  fabric,  and 
conspire  in  one  single  aim.  A  temper  thus  happily 
balanced  carries  with  it  the  sweet  security  of  in- 
ward peace,  which  no  external  circumstances  can 
easily  or  long  disturb;  and  the  soul,  thus  at  peace 
with  itself,  tastes  every  innocent  joy  with  unal- 
loyed satisfaction,  tranquillity,  and  gratitude. 

"The  order  and  symmetry  of  this  inward  part," 
observes  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  is  in  itself  no  less 
real  and  exact  than  that  of  the  body.  But  though 
the  greatest  misery  and  ill  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  from  disposition  and  temper  ;  though  it  is  al- 
lowed, that  temper  may  often  change,  and  that 
it  actually  varies  on  many  occasions  much 
to  our  disadvantage  ;  yet  how  this  matter  is 
brought  about  we  inquire  not.  We  never  trouble 
ourselves  to  consider  thoroughly  by  what  means 
or  methods  our  inward  constitution  comes  at  any 
time  to  be  impaired  or  injured.  The  solutio  con- 
tinui  which  bodily  surgeons  talk  of,  is  never  ap- 
plied in  this  case  by   surgeons  of  another  sort. 
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The  notion  of  a  whole  and  parts  is  not  apprehended 
in  this  science.  We  know  not  what  the  effect  is  of 
straining  any  affection,  indulging  any  wrong  pas- 
sion, or  relaxing  any  proper  and  natural  habit  or 
good  inclination.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  a 
particular  action  should  have  such  a  sudden  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  mind,  as  to  make  the  person 
an  immediate  sufferer.  We  suppose  rather  that  a 
man  may  violate  his  faith,  commit  any  wickedness 
unfamiliar  to  him  before,  engage  in  any  vice  or 
villany,  without  the  least  prejudice  to  himself,  or 
any  misery  naturally  following  from  the  ill  action. 
**  Now,  if  the  Fabric  of  the  Mind  or  temper 
appeared  such  to  us  as  it  really  is ;  if  we  saw  it 
impossible  to  remove  hence  any  one  good  or  or- 
derly affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disor- 
derly one,  without  drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that 
dissolute  state,  which  at  its  height  is  confessed  to 
be  so  miserable ;  it  would  then  undoubtedly  be 
owned,  that  since  no  ill,  immoral,  or  unjust  action 
could  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad 
and  breach  on  the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  fur- 
ther advancing  of  that  execution  already  begun ; 
whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in  prejudice  of  his  in- 
tegrity, good  nature,  or  worth,  would  of  necessity 
act  with  greater  cruelty  towards  himself,  than  he 
who  scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was  poisonous, 
or  who  with  his  own  hands  should  voluntarily 
mangle  or  wound  his  outward  form  or  constitu- 
tion." 
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The  same  excellent  writer  not  unaptly  com- 
pares the  affections  or  passions  in  an  animal  con- 
stitution^ to  the  cords  and  strings  of  a  musical  in- 
strument. If  these,  though  in  ever  so  just  pro- 
portion to  one  another,  are  strained  beyond  a  cer- 
tain degree,  it  is  more  than  the  instrument  will 
bear.  The  lute  or  lyre  is  abused,  and  its  effect 
lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  while  some  of  the 
strings  are  duly  strained,  others  are  not  wound 
up  to  their  due  proportion,  then  is  the  instrument 
still  in  disorder,  and  its  part  ill  performed.  Nor 
are  all  instruments  alike.  The  same  degree  of 
strength  which  winds  up  one,  and  fits  the  several 
strings  to  a  just  harmony  and  consort,  may  in 
another  burst  both  the  strings  and  the  instrument 
itself.  Thus  men  who  have  the  liveliest  sense, 
and  are  the  easiest  affected  with  pain  or  pleasure, 
have  need  of  the  strongest  influence  of  other 
affections,  such  as  tenderness,  love,  sociableness, 
compassion,  in  order  to  preserve  a  right  balance 
within,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  duty ;  while 
others  who  are  of  a  cooler  blood,  or  lower  key, 
need  not  the  same  allay  or  counterpart ;  nor  are 
made  by  nature  to  feel  those  tender  and  endearing 
affections  in  so  exquisite  a  degree. 

A  moderate  degree  of  exercise  is  favourble  to 
all  the  faculties,  and  either  seclusion  from  society, 
or  luxurious  idleness,  or  such  continual  occupa- 
tion as  leaves  no  time  for  contemplation  and  de- 
votion in  retirement,  will  be  found  pernicious  to 
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the  mind,  and  subversive  of  its  internal  govern- 
ment. On  this  subject  also,  I  might  borrow  some 
good  observations  from  the  same  noble  author, 
but  I  prefer  to  recommend  his  wrhole  treatise  on 
Virtue,  and  Rhapsody  of  the  Moralists,  which 
form  the  second  volume  of  the  Characteristics,  as 
containing  some  of  the  best  and  loftiest  philoso- 
phy, of  which  our  language  can  boast. 

We  have  seen  that  virtue  and  piety  go  hand  in 
hand,  the  first  being  incomplete  without  the 
latter,  and  both  being  necessary  to  secure  firm- 
ness, constancy,  benignity,  contentment,  and  good 
composure  of  the  affections.  Thus  the  day  being 
begun  with  devotion  and  gratitude  to  God,  and 
spent  in  the  calm  exercise  of  duty,  the  whole 
faculties  being  in  harmonious  subjection  to  reason, 
selfish  interest  balanced  by  social  kindness,  and 
no  insatiable  desires  of  earthly  things  admitted, 
but  the  heart  being  set  on  God,  and  pleased  and 
contented  with  simple  wants,  a  sweet  and  holy 
peace  will  be  enjoyed,  which  is  far  superior  to 
the  most  rapturous  pleasures  of  tumultuous  and 
short-lived  passion.  But  some  one  will  say,  how 
rare  are  such  instances  of  virtuous  self-govern- 
ment? I  grant  that  they  are  very  rare.  But 
what  follows  ?  Only  that  the  present  state  of 
human  nature  is  at  the  core  disordered. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


OF    DUTIES. 


Duties  are  consequent  upon  relations. 

I.  The  first  of  all  relations  is  that  of  the  creature 
to  the  Creator.  The  duty  consequent  on  this 
relation  is  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will. 

In  the  inanimate  creation  this  conformity  is 
maintained  by  necessity  of  nature;  but  where 
reason  is  bestowed,  with  the  power  of  judging  of 
right  and  wrong,  then  moral  obligation  takes  the 
place  of  physical  necessity,  and  the  name  of  Duty, 
which  is  never  used  in  speaking  of  the  inanimate 
or  irrational  creation,  is  applied  to  the  obligation 
thus  arising.  Yet  in  both  cases  the  obligation 
results  from  the  same  relation,  namely,  that  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator :  nor  is  it  at  all  relaxed  in 
consequence  of  the  rational  nature  of  some  of  the 
creatures,  but  is  only  maintained  by  different 
means,  namely,  by  moral  treatment,  and  princi- 
pally  by  rewards  and  punishments.  Conformity 
to  the  Divine  will  is,  therefore,  the  first  of  human 
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duties,  the  source  and  foundation  of  all  the  rest; 
for  all  other  relations  are  subordinate  to  that  out 
of  which  it  springs. 

An  important  part  of  this  duty  is  that  of 
Patience  under  trial,  and  Fortitude  under  suffer- 
ing ;  bowing  in  all  cases  with  submission  to  the 
appointment  of  Providence,  when  we  cannot  by 
our  own  diligence  remove  the  distress,  and  wait- 
ing with  confiding  trust  God's  time  and  way  of 
affording  relief. 

But,  unless  some  means  be  taken  of  preserving 
in  man  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  conformity  to  the 
Divine  Will,  his  relation  to  an  invisible  Deity  will 
be  little  thought  of  amid  the  continual  solicitations 
of  present  and  visible  objects,  and  the  great  and 
fundamental  obligations  to  the  Creator  will  be 
sacrificed  to  some  narrower  views.  For,  beyond 
a  doubt,  the  constant  application  of  the  mind, 
within  a  limited  sphere  of  thought  and  action,  to 
objects  of  present  and  personal  advantage,  will, 
unless  from  time  to  time  intermitted,  overbalance 
the  primary  regard  which  is  due  to  this  first  and 
all-comprehensive  duty,  and  render  men  forgetful 
even  of  the  important  relation  from  which  it  follows. 
Also,  unless  right  notions  are  entertained  of  the 
nature,  works,  and  designs  of  God,  it  will  be  of 
little  use  to  know  generally,  that  we  ought  to  be 
conformed  to  his  will,  since  we  shall  be  in  dark- 
ness as  to  what  is,  or  is  not,  agreeable  to  his  will. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  have  some 
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sure  and  infallible  guide  on  this  subject,  though 
reason  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  aflFords,  when  well 
employed,  a  strong  and  decided  light.  But  even 
were  we  once  thoroughly  instructed,  the  know- 
ledge would  be  of  little  avail,  unless,  as  before, 
some  means  were  taken,  for  preserving  a  sense  of 
the  duty  continually  present  to  the  mind.  Hence 
appears  the  necessity  of  these  positive  enact- 
ments. 

1.  That  care  be  taken  to  cultivate  and  maintain 
a  right  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  one  true 
God. 

2.  That  nothing  shall  be  permitted  in  speech  or 
action,  which  may  tend  to  destroy  that  reverential 
respect,  which  is  suited  to  the  important  relation 
in  which  we  stand  towards  him. 

3.  That  stated  periods  shall  be  set  apart,  in 
which  every  man  shall  withdraw  his  mind  from 
the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  avocations  in  the 
world,  and  shall  give  his  thoughts  to  meditate  on 
God,  and  on  his  great  designs,  and  on  the  all- 
comprehensive  duties  which  he  owes  to  him,  and 
on  that  eternal  state  to  which  he  is  destined 
beyond  the  present  life.  At  what  intervals  such 
stated  periods  should  be  fixed,  is  a  question  on 
which  we  might  desire  advice  from  some  Being 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of 
man,  and  able  to  calculate  so  many  complicated 
circumstances.  One  whole  day  in  seven  has 
been  found  by  long  trial  a  very  excellent  arrange- 
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ment,  even  apart  from  the  consideration  of  its 
claim  to  be  of  divine  appointment. 

II.  The  ^second  great  relation  in  which  men 
stand  to  God,  is  that  of  persons  to  whom  he  has 
granted  the  use,  and  entrusted  the  administration, 
of  the  bounties  of  his  providence.  Hence  arise 
the  duties 

1.  Of  Gratitude,  which  is  most  due  to  Him 
who  has  given  us  this  fair  world  with  all  its  ample 
garniture,  supplying  us  witli  food  and  raiment, 
and  rewarding  our  industry  by  a  manifold  return. 

2.  Of  Temperance :  for,  when  he  grants  the  use, 
he  grants  not  the  abuse  of  his  bounties,  to  the  de- 
struction of  reason,  health,  and  morals.  Hence 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  all  immoderate  sen- 
suality, are  foul  violations  of  gratitude,  and  of  the 
trust  which  God  has  committed  to  man :  and,  as 
he  holds  man  responsible  for  that  trust,  they  will 
be  visited  with  his  severe  displeasure. 

3.  Frugality :  for  the  Divine  Economy  contains 
no  principle  of  waste,  but  every  thing  is  oiad^ 
available  for  maintaining  as  great  an  amount  of 
life  and  happiness  as  possible :  and  man,  as  the 
steward  of  his  bounty,  is  bound  to  conform  him- 
self to  his  will  and  example,  carefully  avoiding  all 
waste. 

4.  As  every  individual  is  responsible  to  God  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  administers  his  provi- 
dence in  as  far  as  committed  to  him,  so,  in  a 
higher  degree,  kings  and- all  magistrates  are 
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responsible  to  God  for  their  administration  of  the 
more  extended  trust  committed  to  them.  Hence 
follows  their  duty,  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  God. 

III.  The  next  great  relation  is  that  of  the 
creature  to  his  fellow-creatures.  And  in  so  ex- 
pressing it  I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  their 
t'tlation  to  one  another  is  through  their  common  rela* 
tion  to  the  Creator:  and  therefore  their  duty  to  one 
another  is  through  their  common  duty  to  the 
Creator,— namely,  they  should  regard  one  another 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  mind  of  God,  and 
in  pursuance  of  his  wise,  benevolent,  and  equal 
purposes.  Therefore  we  are  bound  always  to 
preserve  a  sacred  respect  to  the  rights  of  all  other 
men  :  and,  since  all  men  are  by  Him  regarded  as 
equally  the  work  of  his  hands  and  the  creatures  of 
his  love,  we,  to  place  ourselves  in  conformity  with 
his  just  »id  equal  mind,  must  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  oursdves ;  and,  acting  on  this  principle, 
we  will  do  to  every  man,  as  we  would  desire  him, 
in  similar  circumstances,  to  do  to  us.  Hence  all 
hatred,  strife,  envy,  murder,  violence,  cruelty, 
malignity,  deceit,  theft,  backbiting,  false  witness- 
ing, are  at  once  condemned. 

IV.  There  are,  moreover,  some  special  relations 
among  mankind,  which  require  to  be  separately 
considered.  Of  these  the  first  is  that  of  parent 
^md  child. 

I.  The  Creator  having  in  his  wisdom  made  a 
provision  in  nature  for  the  continual  propagation 
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and  gradual  growth  of  the  human  species^  the 
birth  of  a  child  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  parents 
as  a  solemn  trust  committed  to  them  by  God,  —  a 
trust  which  is  connected  with  so  many  tender  and 
endearing  pleasures,  so  many  amiable  affections^ 
and  so  many  domestic  comforts,  that  it  is  by 
universal  consent  regarded  as  a  blessing;  but 
which,  while  it  vests  a  high  authority,  implies 
also  a  deep  responsibility  for  the  right  discharge 
of  the  duties  which  are  proper  to  parents.  These 
duties  are, 

1.  The  maintenance  of  the  child  in  a  suitable 
manner,  with  due  attention  to  its  health  and 
comfort. 

2.  The  education  of  the  child,  which  consists 
of  two  parts.  The  first  of  these  is  the  formation 
of  its  character,  by  diligent  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  good  dispositions,  good  religious  princi- 
ples, and  good  habits,  and  the  checking  of  every 
vicious  tendency  by  wholesome  punishment*  This 
discipline  must  begin  from  the  very  earliest  period, 
and  be  exercised  steadily,  not  by  occasional 
sallies  ;  above  all,  a  good  example  must  be  always 
exhibited  in  the  parent's  own  conduct.  The  im- 
portance of  this  department  of  parental .  duty, 
appears  from  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind  in  former  parts 
of  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the  eighth  chap- 
ter. The  second  part  of  education  is  the  commu- 
nication of  iiseful  knowledge  suited  to  the  pros- 
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pects  of  the  child^  the  cheerful  encouragement  of 
all  such  exercises  as  may  give  vigor  and  elasticity 
to  body  and  mind,  the  training  of  the  youth  to 
some  trade  or  other  calling,  and  the  teaching  of 
whatever  other  arts  may  probably  be  useful  or 
ornamental  in  after  life,  according  to  the  means, 
rank,  and  station  of  the  parents. 

3.  The  providing  of  some  settlement,  or  pro- 
curing of  some  situation  in  life,  suited  to  their 
own  means,  and  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  when 
matured  by  proper  education. 

The  duty  of  a  child  is  to  obey  his  parents  while 
under  their  immediate  authority,  to  render  them 
all  honour  and  respect  in  after  life,  and,  if  they 
become  enfeebled  by  age  or  sickness,  or  reduced 
by  misfortune,  to  repay  the  affectionate  attention 
with  which  they  watched  over  the  helplessness  of 
his  infancy  and  the  training  of  his  early  years, 
assisting  them  according  to  his  power  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

II.  Next  in  order  to  the  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  we  shall  consider  that  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  parents,  —  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife.  This  may  seem,  at  first,  rather  an  inverted 
arrangement,  but  I  have  chosen  it  because  this 
relation  is  established  in  order  to  the  preceding, 
and  therefore  its  obligations  cannot  be  made  plain, 
unless  the  duties  of  parents  to  their  children  be 
first  understood  and  kept  in  view. 

The  man  by  his  superior  strength,  courage,  and 
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independence^  and  by  the  whole  fieatores  of  lus 
character  as  compared  with  that  of  woman,  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  command.  The  woman  by  ber 
softness,  gentleness,  mode&ty ,  as  well  as  her  natural 
dependency  and  need  of  [MrotectioB,  claims  to  be 
governed  with  an  affectionate  mildness^  and  is 
bound  to  yield  a  cheerful  and  unconstrained  obet 
dience.  And  this  natural  subordination  is  plainly 
intended  to  secure  unity  of  counsel  and  purpose^ 
lest,  by  their  jarring  commands,  their  authority 
over  their  children  should  be  underixuned,  and 
their  dwelling  rendered  the  abode  of  hatred  and 
contention,  instead  of  love  and  peace.  Mutual 
fidelity,  particularly  that  of  the  woman,  but  not 
in  any  degree  excepting  that  of  the  man,^  is 
requisite  to  ensure  their  mutual  interest  in  the  off- 
spring, which  require  so  much  watchful  care, 
during  the  protracted  helplessness  of  in&ncy  aad 
childhood,  and  even  till  they  reach  maturity. 
By  a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  siach 
careful  rearing  of  children  would  be  rendered  im- 
possible ;  many  more  would  be  born  than  could 
even  be  provided  with  sustenance ;  and  the  result 
would  be  a  speedy  return  to  more  than  savi^ 
ignorance  and  brutality.      To  prevent  tkisr  the 

*  The  necessity  of  this  is  strongly  illustrated  in  Euripides' 
Tragedy  of  Medea.  The  revenge  of  Medea  in  the  sacrifice  of 
her  children  is  extreme,  but  the  working  of  her  passions  is 
natural.  And  certainly  it  must  always  discourage  a  mother's 
attention y  to  be  so  treated  by  her  husband. 
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establishment  of  the  marriage  bond  is  necessary^ 
by  the  inviolable  observance  of  which,  every  ob- 
ject of  doniestic  happiness,  mutual  love,  and 
parental  tenderness  is  fully  and  happily  secured. 

Adultery,  therefore,  in  a  moral  point  of  vievr,  \» 
one  of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes,  for  it  is  the 
breaking  of  the  most  sacred  of  ties,  the  putting  of 
a  knife  to  the  heart  of  the  injured  partner,  the 
involving  of  the  innocent  children  in  reproach  and 
neglect,  and  the  most  demoralizing  of  all  crimes 
m  its  influence  on  society. 

Polygamy,  that  is,  the  marriage  of  one  man 
with  more  than  one  woman,  though  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  some  nations^  is  not  conformable  to 
the  design  of  the  Creator.  This  we  learn  from; 
the  general  proportion  ia  the  human  species  be- 
tween the  number  of  males  and  that  of  females, 
from  the  unhappy  examples  of  domestic  discord 
and  jealousy  which  have  been  always  or  generally 
exhibited  as  the  result  of  such  practices,  and  from 
the  fact  that  one  woman  and  one  family  are  suffi-* 
eient  for  the  attention,  for  the  happiiiess,  and  in 
most  cases  for  the  means,  of  one  man. 

The  marriages  of  near  kindred  are  unfavourable 
to  the  offspring,  it  being  a  known  fact  in  phy- 
siology, that  much  advantage  results  from  j\adi* 
cious  crossings  in  the  breed  of  animals,  and  that, 
by  neglect  of  due  attention  to  this,  the  species 
will  degenerate.  But  there  is  a  farther  reason 
why,  within  certain  degrees  (tf  rekttkmship,  mar* 
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riage  ought  to  be  prohibited.  In  order  to  secure 
the  chastity  of  young  persons  of  diflferent  sexes, 
living  together  in  the  same  family  in  unreserved 
intimacy^  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  a  thought  arising  of  their  future  marriage. 
This  being  excluded,  the  first  avenue  of  vice  is 
shut.  There  is  something  holy  in  the  affections 
of  brother  and  sister,  and  the  horrid  nature  of  in- 
cestuous conjunction  arises  from  the  unnatural 
violation  which  it  implies  of  that  pure  and  hal- 
lowed regard  ;  and  so  in  a  proportional  degree 
within  the  other  forbidden  grades  of  proximity. 

Seduction  is  a  crime  not  less  atrocious  than 
adultery.  To  take  advantage  of  the  weakness 
and  credulity  of  a  young  female,  to  gain  her  affec- 
tions, and  by  false  and  treacherous  promises,  lead 
her  to  her  own  ruin,  —  to  invade  the  peace  and 
security  of  a  family,  and  through  the  induced 
guilt  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter,  to  involve  them  in 
the  bitterness  of  distress  and  dishonour, — requires 
no  comment  to  show  its  cruelty,  its  baseness,  its 
deep  and  cursed  malignity.  In  point  of  moral 
atrocity,  adultery  and  seduction  may  justly  be 
classed  with  murder,  and  the  absurd  lenity  of 
any  human  law  cannot  prevent  them  from  being 
obnoxious  to  the  severest  judgment  of  God. 

The  sexual  passion,  if  strictly  governed,  is  a 
strong  stimulus  in  youth  to  virtuous  industry, 
generosity,  enterprise,  fortitude,  and  manly  cou- 
rage, seeking  by  these  means,  an  honourable  and 
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permanent  settlement  in  life.  But  if  the  barriers 
of  virtue  be  broken  by  indulgence  in  fornication, 
then  the  stimulus  to  honest  industry  is  gone,  the 
passion  changes  its  character  to  a  degraded  and 
degrading  propensity,  the  whole  moral  feelings 
and  perceptions  are  blunted,  the  man  is  no  longer 
capable  of  employing  freely  and  fairly  his  own 
mental  faculties,  the  balance  of  the  mind  is  de- 
stroyed, reason,  from  governing  and  directing  the 
whole  powers,  is  made  the  slave  of  the  lowest 
appetites,  and  the  man  so  offending  is  accessory  to 
the  misery,  guilt,  and  degradation  of  the  unhappy 
prostitute.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  most  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  who,  in  token  of  his 
severe  displeasure,  has  sent  a  disgusting  malady 
as  the  scourge  of  such  excesses. 

Fornication  being  thus  criminal,  all  lascivious 
conversation,  writing  or  reading  of  obscene  books, 
or  indulgence  of  impure  imaginations,  is  criminal 
also ;  as  being  a  direct  incentive  to  it,  and  tending 
in  like  manner  to  deprave  the  moral  taste.  And, 
universally,  it  must  be  laid  down.  That,  as  desire 
is  the  prompter  of  action,  all  desire  of  improper 
gratifications  is  in  itself  Avrong,  and  cognizable  by 
the  law  of  God,  whether  that  desire  be  towards 
forbidden  sensual  indulgences,  or  property  not 
honestly  attainable. 

III.  Having  briefly  considered  the  special  rela- 
tions of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  with 
the  duties  resulting  from   these,  we  come  now 
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very  shortly  to  advert  to  a  man's  relation  to 
society  at  large.     It  is  found  in  point  of  fact  that 
men  are  deplorably  prone  to  do  wrong;  and  on 
this  principle  of  human  depravity,  are  founded 
the  institutions  of  Civil  Government.     These  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
justice,    tranquillity;    and    for   the    security  of 
property  and  life.     To  this  end  special  laws  must 
been  acted,  and  magistrates  appointed  to  adminis- 
ter them.     Without  entering  into  detail  on  this 
extensive  subject,  we  shall  only  lay  down  this 
general  proposition  :  — It  is  the   duty   of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  to 
respect  the  magistrate  who  is  their  representative 
and  administrator. 


The  frame  of  mind  proper  to  the  performance  of 
all  these  duties,  is,  agreeably  to  our  twenty-first 
Chapter,  the  spirit  of  humility.  This  befits  even 
a  pure  and  sinless  creatures  much  more,  then, 
one  who  is  guilty,  and  obnoxious  to  punishment. 
And,  tried  by  the  moral  rule  which  we  have  jtst 
laid  down  on  the  foundation  of  truth  and  reaso&r 
all  men  are  sinners.  The  importance,  therefore, 
of  the  principles  .explained  in  our  twenty-first 
chapter,  comes  now  more  and  more  forcibly  into 
view :  for  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  God's  law 
must  be  upheld,  and  how  then  shall  the  sinner  be 
saved  ? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OP  THE  MORAL  SENTIMENTS  OF  M£N. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered 
the  distinction  of  Right  and  Wrong,  and  the 
foundation  of  Duty  or  Moral  Obligation.  Right 
means  adherence  to  the  simple,  direct,  and  har- 
monious order,  which  is  the  manifest  design  of 
God  in  nature.  Duty,  or  Moral  Obligation,  re- 
sults from  the  relation  of  Man  as  a  rational  crea- 
ture to  his  Creator ;  being  the  moral  substitute  of 
physical  necessity ;  and  comprehends  simply, 
conformity  in  all  things  to  the  will  or  design  of 
the  Creator.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have 
not  stated  Right  and  Moral  Obligation  to  be  the 
arbitrary  imposition  of  his  will ;  but  the  order, 
harmony  and  perfection  of  his  one  eternal  and 
immutable  design.  But  if,  by  the  announcement 
of  positive  commands,  he  hath  made  known  his 
will  more  specially  to  man,  then  from  that  special 
proclamation  arises  a  redoubled  obligation  to  obe- 
dience, because  there  no  longer  remains  the  plea 
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of  ignorance.  On  this,  however,  we  enter  no 
farther  here  than  may  be  proper  to  prevent  mis- 
take. 

From  a  slight  attention  to  the  above  remarks  it 
will  appear,  that  what  is  Right  is  also  Useful  to 
the  creatures,  or  tends  to  promote  their  happiness. 
For,  as  has  been  observed  in  treating  of  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  the  happiness  of  each  forms  part 
of  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  which  is  implied  in 
the  fulfilment  of  His  one  consistent  will ;  misery 
resulting  only  from  the  dislocation  of  parts,  —  the 
application  of  powers  to  purposes  for  which  they 
were  not  intended,  to  the  neglect  of  their  legiti- 
mate exercise,  —  the  destruction  of  the  proper 
balance  of  the  mind, — the  unnatural  dismember- 
ment of  divine  and  social  order.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears, that  actions  are  not  right  because  useful, 
but  useful  because  right.  Utility  is  also  objec- 
tionable as  a  standard  of  morals,  because  the  con- 
sequences of  actions  are  often  difficult  to  be  cal- 
culated ;  while  what  is  right  is  comparatively  ob- 
vious in  most  cases :  and  a  man  may  more  cer- 
tainly attain  what  is  useful  by  doing  what  is  right, 
than  ensure  what  is  right  by  seeking  what  is  use- 
ful. Nevertheless,  since  what  is  right  is  never 
separable  from  what  is  of  general  and  ultimate 
utility,  moralists  may  safely  avail  themselves  of 
the  test  of  utility,  in  cases,  if  such  should  occur, 
where  the  standard  of  Right  and  Wrong  is  less 
easy  of  application. 
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There  is  another  question  in  moral  philosophy, 
which  has  been  very  gratuitously  confounded  by 
several  writers,  with  that  which  we  have  now 
considered,  respecting  the  foundation  of  Virtue 
and  Duty,  I  refer  to  the  inquiry  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  sentiments  of  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation, with  which  we  regard  different  ac- 
tions, and  different  characters.  The  foundations 
of  moral  Duty  are  not  affected  by  human  opinions 
or  sentiments,  which  too  often  are  at  variance 
with  virtue  and  with  truth.  But  the  history  of 
these  sentiments  is  of  itself  an  interesting  field  of 
investigation,  and  one  which,  when  separated 
from  the  other  more  important  inquiry,  affords  us 
the  hope  of  a  satisfactory  explanation** 

The  various  philosophical  opinions  which  have 
been  stated  on  this  subject,  being  each,  probably, 
in  some  degree  a  transcript  of  the  history  of  the 
author's  own  sentiments  and  emotions,  are  far 
more  valuable  on  account  of  their  diversity,  than 
they  could  have  been,  had  they  all  concurred  in 
giving  one  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  feel- 
ings. For  to  an  impartial  observer  of  men  it  will 
soon  appear,  that  the  history  of  the  moral  feelings 
and    sentiments    of   different    men   is   different. 


*  The  distinction  here  pointed  out,  has  I  observe,  been  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Smith,  a  recent  writer  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Morals  ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  has  himself  sufficiently 
observed  it. 
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They  may,  however,  be  ranged  under  the  follow- 
ing classes. 

I.  Some  exalted  minds  of  a  high  intellectual 
character,  deduce  the  origin  of  the  emotions  with 
which  they  contemplate  virtue,  from  its  own 
native  loveliness,  beheld  as  the  fair  and  harmo- 
nious order  of  nature,  and  alone  fitting  to  the 
various  relations,  of  creatures  to  the  Creator,  and 
of  man  to  his  fellow-men.  Such  were  Cudworth, 
Clarke,  Wollaston,  Shaftesbury, — whose  just  and 
lofty  views  have  too  often,  and  very  causelessly, 
been  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  Fitness, 
say  the  antagonists  of  Clarke,  means  fitness  to  an 
end,  and  a  bad  action  has  just  as  much  fitness  to 
a  bad  end,  as  a  good  action  to  a  good  end«  But 
the  fitness  of  which  Clarke  speaks  is  not  fitness 
to  an  end,  but  fitness  to  a  relation.  Now  let  these 
critics  say  whether  disobedience  is  fitting  to  the 
relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator.  Wollas- 
ton's  doctrine  concerning  the  truth  of  moral  actions 
is  akin  to  that  of  Clarke,  amounting  at  last  to  this, 
That  virtue  consists  in  acting  conformably  to  the 
true  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  all  men  and  to 
God,  and  that  to  act  in  a  manner  not  conformable 
to  these  relations,  is  by  actions,  though  not  by 
words,  to  deny  them.  The  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  this  are  weak  and  frivolous.  "  Who 
but  the  author  of  such  a  system,"  says  one, 
''  could  believe  for  a  moment,  that  parricide  is  a 
crime  only  for  the  same  reason,  which  would 
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make  it  a  crime  for  any  one,  —  and  if  the  great 
principle  of  the  system  be  just,  a  crime  of  exactly 
the  same  amount,  —  to  walk  across  a  room  on  his 
hands  and  feet ;  because  he  would  then  be  guilty 
of  the  practical  untruth  of  using  his  hands,  not 
as  if  they  were  hands,  but  as  if  they  were  feet, — 
as  in  parricide,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  practi- 
cal untruth  of  treating  a  parent,  as  if  he  were  not 
a  parent,  but  a  robber  or  a  murderer?"  Most 
pitiable !  How  does  it  appear  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  true  nature  and  use  of  the  hand,  to  be 
employed,  on  some  occasions,  for  the  support  of 
equilibrium  ?  If  a  man  stoops  much  forward, 
whether  by  accident  or  otherwise,  he  may  fall, 
and  is  it  not  the  true  use  of  his  hands  then  to  sup- 
port him  ?  Or  is  this  using  them  as  if  they  were 
feet  ?  Has  not  Qod  made  the  hand  capable  of  a 
variety  of  actions,  in  order  that  it  may  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ways  be  serviceable  to  us  ?  How  then 
does  so  natural  and  easy  a  use  <:^  it  imply  any 
falsehood,  any  contravention  of  its  real  nature  and 
office  ?  The  point  of  the  objection,  however,  is 
that  its  author  fancied,  that  because  all  things 
which  are  true  are  equally  true,  therefore,  virtue 
consisting  in  the  truth  of  actions,  all  wrong  actions 
are  equally  bad.  But  this  too  is  most  pitiable 
sophistry.  For  though  all  truths  are  equally  true, 
does  it  follow  that  all  erroneous  statements  are 
equally  false  ?  Or,  because  all  actions  which  are 
right  are  equally  right,  does  it  follow  that  all  ac- 
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tions  which  are  wrong  are  equally  far  wrong? 
Again,  it  is  indeed  undeniable  that  all  right  ac- 
tions are  equally  right,  but  does  it  follow  that  all 
right  actions  are  equally  important?  And  all  truths 
are  equally  true,  but  are  all  truths  therefore  of 
equal  magnitude  ?  Surely  not.  The  truth  of  a 
proposition  is  one  thing,  its  importance  is  another: 
so  also  the  rectitude  of  an  action  is  one  thing,  and 
its  importance  is  another  :  nor  is  the  importance 
of  an  action  ever  estimated  by  its  rectitude,  but 
by  the  importance  of  the  relations  which  it  regards. 
Nevertheless,  though  there  are  no  degrees  of  rec- 
titude, and  the  very  best  action  of  man  cannot 
by  any  possibility  be  more  than  right,  (thus  ex- 
cluding all  idea  of  boasted  merit,  and  of  works  of 
supererogation,)  yet  there  may  be,  and  are,  de- 
grees of  deviation  from  rectitude ;  and  those  who 
fall  short  of  righteousness,  as  do  all  men,  yet  fall 
not  short  all  equally. 

Of  Shaftesbury  we  have  already  in  a  former 
chapter  taken  some  notice.  Here  I  will  only  add, 
that  it  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppose  him  the 
originator  of  that,  which  has  since  his  day  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Moral 
Sense.  He  uses  that  term,  indeed,  but  it  is 
merely  as  equivalent  to  '^the  sense  of  duty,"  — 
a  common  phrase,  by  which  we  understand  the 
judgment  or  discriminating  faculty  applied  to 
morals,  accompanied  indeed,  but  not  constituted, 
by  peculiar  emotions. 
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This  basis  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  these 
great  men  does  not  hinder,  that,  in  a  secondary  de- 
gree, they  might  be  actuated  by  emotions  arising 
from  some  of  the  other  causes,  which  we  proceed 
to  enumerate. 

11.  Another  class  of  writers  state  their  feeling 
of  approbation  to  arise  only  from  the  complacent 
view  of  their  own  self-interest.  These  represent 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race,  who 
know  no  good,  and  feel  no  virtue,  but  that  which 
is  selfish ;  or  if  they  entertain  any  other  senti- 
ment, it  is  absorbed  and  swallowed  up  in  this. 
They  conform  to  the  decencies  of  society,  only 
because  they  find  it  their  interest  to  do  so  :  they 
do  a  good  office  to  a  friend,  only  that  he  may 
repay  them  with  reciprocal  benefits  :  they  render 
a  timid  homage  to  the  Supreme  Being,  only  that 
they  may  not  incur  the  danger  of  suffering  eter- 
nally. But  of  any  thing  purely  benevolent, 
generous,  noble,  disinterested,  they  can  form  no 
idea ;  —  as  for  the  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty  of 
virtue,  they  care  nothing  about  it :  —  that  any 
man  is  affected  by  these  they  will  never  believe  : 
—  Why?  Because  they  have  experienced  nothing 
similar.  Now  a  regard  to  self-interest  is  in  itself 
right  when  in  due  proportion,  and  its  influence  on 
our  moral  emotions  is  natural  and  proper.  In 
point  of  fact  it  enters  considerably  as  an  ingre- 
dient into  the  moral  emotions  of  all  men.  We 
object  only  to  its  exclusive  or  excessive  dominion* 

A  A 
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III.  A  large  portion  of  society  have  their  moral 
sentiments  and  emotions  extended  and  regulated 
by  the  principle  of  sympathy.   Of  these  Dr.  Adam 
Smith  is  the  amiable  and  illustrious  representa- 
tive.    The  theory  of  this  great  philosopher  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  some  sort  of  emotions, 
arising  from  pain  or  pleasure  affecting  self^  as  joy, 
grief,  gratitude,  resentment,  — which,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy,  are  afterwards  regulated,  and 
extended  to  cases  in  which  we  have  no  personal 
interest. 

The  feeling  of  sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
gaging features  of  a  well  constituted  mind.  Its 
origin  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  sought  in  the 
homogeneous  nature  and  feelings  of  men.  For, 
our  minds  being  constituted  in  the  same  manner, 
possessing  similar  organs,  similar  susceptibilities 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  similar  emotions  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  similar  outward  expressions  of  inward 
emotion,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  understand  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  others,  and  natural  to  enter  into 
their  feelings,  by  conceiving  their  circumstances 
vividly  as  if  they  were  our  own.  The  emotion 
which  arises  in  our  minds  on  this  conception,  is 
allied  to  theirs,  and  has  received  the  name  of 
sympathy.  Nor  is  there  any  bond  of  humanity, 
of  social  regard,  of  mutual  love,  so  engaging,  so 
amiable  as  this,  which  sheds  a  charm  over  human 
intercourse,  harmonizing  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  discordant,  transfusing,  as  it  were,  one 
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feeling  soul  through  the  vast  body  of  human  na- 
ture, affording  consolation  in  sorrow,  and  adding 
grace  and  loveliness  to  the  solemn  dignity  of  vir- 
tue. Beneath  its  softening  influence,  morality 
ceases  to  be  a  system  of  dry  detail  and  cold  se- 
verity, righteousness  becomes  a  living  principle, 
and  benevolence  a  holy  pleasure. 

But,  as  a  standard  of  morals,  sympathy  is  to- 
tally inadequate,  because  it  is  a  fluctuating  prin- 
ciple, and  easily  accommodates  itself  to  different, 
and  sometimes  to  erroneous,  modes  of  thinking 
and  of  acting:  and  therefore  it  requires  to  be 
itself  controlled  and  directed,  lest,  sympathizing 
with  the  vicious  feelings  of  other  minds,  we 
should  turn  the  force  of  this  principle  against  the 
interests  of  virtue.  Dr.  Smith  seems  to  have  in- 
tended his  work,  not  merely  as  a  theory  of  the 
origin  of  our  morsd  sentiments,  but  as  a  standard 
of  their  rectitude.  We  have  remarked  its  inade- 
quacy to  this,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  certainly,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  the  standard  used  by  the 
world.  The  reader  of  that  acute  and  elegant 
theory  would  do  well  to  attend  to  this  distinction, 
between  the  standard  used,  and  that  which  ought 
to  be  used.  For,  by  this  means.  Dr.  Smith's 
work  will  assume  its  proper  and  permanent  place 
in  philosophy,  as  a  true  explanation  of  the  influ- 
ence  of  society  on  the  moral  sentiments  of  men, — 
the  principle  by  which,  as  water  when  unconfined 
seeks  one  common  level,  so  individual  feelings  in 

A  A    2 
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the  world  are  equalized  and  regulated,  by  the 
height  of  the  general  current  of  human  sentiment 
and  emotion. 

IV.  The  moral  sentiments  of  a  great  many 
men  have  their  principal  origin  in  the  instructions 
and  example  of  parents  and  tutors  during  child- 
hood, and  in  other  early  associations  connected 
with  these.  The  memory  of  the  first  impressions 
of  this  kind  being  lost  in  after  life,  few  are  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  they  operate.  But  we 
may  affirm,  that,  though  there  are  perhaps  none 
in  whom  all  the  former  sources  of  moral  sentiment 
are  wanting,  yet  those  principles  are  often  so  sub- 
ordinate in  degree  •  to  that  which  we  have  now 
mentioned,  that  some  are  not  very  conscious  of 
their  influence,  and  deny  the  justice  of  such  ana- 
lyses of  their  feelings.  Men  of  this  description 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 

1.  Those  who  have  their  moral  sentiments 
formed  by  early  impressions,  with  a  basis  of  self- 
ishness. 

2.  Those  who  have  them  formed  by  early  im- 
pressions, with  a  basis  of  sympathy. 

The  former  of  these  classes,  being  most  acted 
on  by  commands,  fear  of  punishment,  and  strict 
severity,  are  apt  in  after  life  to  regard  morals  as 
the  arbitrary  enactments  of  superior  power,  and 
to  have  few  sentiments  regarding  them  but 
those  of  complacent  self-interest  and  sordid 
fear,  with  a  habitual  reverence  for  power  and  au- 
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thority.  This  class  have  a  representative  in  Mr. 
Hobbes.* 

The  second,  receiving  their  impressions  in  a 
kindlier  and  more  gentle  manner,  lose  imper- 
ceptibly the  traces  of  their  origin,  and  being 
themselves  unable  to  analyse  them,  conclude  that 
they  arise  from  some  inward  sense  ;  or,  removing 
that  obnoxious  word,  some  peculiar  and  original 
susceptibility  of  moral  emotion.  Of  this  class 
were  Dr.  Hutcheson  and  Dr.  Brown.  Neverthe- 
less, although  they  have  not  been  able  to  perform 
the  analysis,  I  venture  to  do  it  for  them,  and  to 
ascribe  their  whole  moral  sentiments  to  the  above 
two  principal  sources,  namely,  sympathy  and 
education  ;  making,  perhaps,  some  allowance  for 
the  unobserved  influence  of  the  other  two  sources 
formerly  enumerated. 

V.  There  exist  to  an  incalculable  extent  in  the 
world  fictitious  virtue  and  fictitious  moral  senti- 
ments.     These   have  been   admirably   exposed, 

^  It  is  but  justice  to  this  author  to  say,  that  in  many  re- 
spects he  has  been  abused  beyond  what  he  deserves.  He  has 
been  accused  of  Atheism,  without  any  true  foundation  for  the 
charge ;  on  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges  the  cogency  of  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  always  speaks  of  him  with 
reverence.  Whatever  poison  his  works  contain  in  a  diffused 
state,  has  been  extracted  and  concentrated  by  later  writers,  and 
is  now  currently  afloat  in  society,  with  much  more  not  attribut- 
able to  him :  and  compared  with  the  infidelity  of  the  present 
day,  Hobbes  may  be  reckoned  a  believer.  So  much  for  the 
march  of  intellect ! 
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and  most  truly  analysed,  by  Mandeville  in  his 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  —  a  work  which  has  been  un- 
justly condemned,  and  unfairly  represented  as 
subversive  of  good  morals ;  but  which  displays, 
on  the  contrary,  a  deep,  close,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world, 
holding  to  just  ridicule  the  proud  panegyrics  which 
some  have  composed  on  human  virtue  and  human 
nature,*  laying  open  the  deceitfulness  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  detecting  the  mean  and  con- 
temptible materials,  which  often  make  so  noble  and 
so  false  a  show,  and  on  which  so  many  hollow 
pretensions  are  founded  to  high  moral  dignity  and 
popular  admiration.  But  while  he  has  written 
with  a  tincture  of  ridicule,  and  in  a  satirical  vein, 
it  is  unjust  to  say  that  his  work  is  a  mere  satire. 
It  is  a  true  and  just  exposure  of  that  which  has 
the  name  and  semblance  of  virtue  in  the  world. 
Nor  is  his  book  written,  as  many  have  supposed, 
to  show  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice ;  but  to  evince  that  that  which  is 
called  virtue,  is  very  often,  nay,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  not  virtue  at  all,  but  a  mere  imitation  of  it, 
formed  of  ingredients  which  may  equally  consist 

*  Mandeville  appears  under  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the 
drift  of  Shaftesbury* s  Treatise,  and  treats  his  book  as  if  designed 
to  panegyrise  the  existing  state  of  morals  among  men.  Whereas 
Shaftesbury  professedly  represents  human  nature  as  it  ought  to 
be,  rather  than  as  it  is :  and  Mandeville,  as  it  ts,  not  as  it  ought 
to  be. 
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with  vic€,  and  lead  to  crime.  That  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  real  virtue,  he  nowhere  denies ;  but  he 
asserts,  and  proves  most  thoroughly,  that  what 
passes  current  for  it  in  the  world  is  not  virtue  at 
all ;  that  is,  it  is  not  derived  from  virtuous  prin- 
ciple, though  it  often  assumes  the  appearance, 
and  always  claims  the  praise.  My  reader  can 
form  little  idea  of  his  acute  analysis  of  fictitious  or 
counterfeit  virtue,  without  reading  the  work  itself, 
which  will  abundantly  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 
But  perhaps  some  little  view  of  the  principles  of 
the  work  may  be  expected  to  be  here  afforded. 

Assuming,  then,  as  undeniably  existing  in  man 
the  emotions  of  pity  and  gratitude,  as  well  as 
anger,  pride,  grief,  and  fear,  Dr.  Mandeville  con- 
siders them  as  mere  feelings  or  passions,  some- 
times even  weaknesses, — at  all  events  not  consti- 
tuting virtue,  nor  becoming  virtues  till  governed 
by  principle,  but  existing  also  in  the  vicious,  and 
the  gratification  of  which  may  be  quite  selfish, 
nay,  may  even  lead  to  crimes;  as  in  the  case 
where  pity  sometimes  weakens  the  virtue  of  wo- 
men. Virtue,  according  to  him,  consists  in  some- 
thing higher  than  the  mere  gratification  of  natural 
passions  and  inclinations.  In  that  there  may  be 
nothing  disinterested,  and  there  is  frequently 
much  that  is  weak  and  injudicious.  There  is,  he 
repeatedly  affirms,  no  virtue  without  self-denial, 
and  no  real  self-denial  where  one  passion  is  de- 
nied merely  to  gratify  another ;  as  when  avarice 
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is  sacrificed  to  gratify  pride  with  the  praise  of 
generosity,  or  ease  to  obtain  the  reward  of  glory, 
or  pleasure  bartered  for  the  praise  of  sanctity  and 
the  possession  of  spiritual  power,  or  anger  for  the 
praise  of  moderation  and  politeness,  or  the  love  of 
riches  and  the  desire  of  power  to  the  love  of  ease 
and  indolence,  under  the  specious  mask  of  con- 
tentment and  frugality.  The  desire  of  being  well 
thought  of,  and  complacency  in  the  consciousness 
of  men's  good  opinion,  are  principles  not  essenti- 
ally virtuous ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary 
for  a  good  man  to  learn  to  refuse  their  indulgence, 
and  to  adhere  to  virtue,  religion,  truth,  though 
men  should  censure,  despise,  and  laugh  at  him 
for  his  conduct.  Whatever  superstructure  there- 
fore is  raised  upon  the  mere  foundation  of  the  love 
of  praise  and  complacency  in  it,  cannot  be  en- 
titled to  be  called  virtue,  Mandeville  does  not 
condemn  a  natural  and  moderate  pleasure  in  the 
approbation  of  others,  but  denies  that  it  will  con- 
stitute virtue.  What  is  done  for  no  higher  object 
than  to  obtain  that  pleasure,  he  regards  as  done 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  pride  and  vanity,  — 
weaknesses  which  may  perhaps  be  useful,  but 
which  cannot  be  called  virtuous  motives  of  con- 
duct, however  loud  and  lofty  their  pretensions  to 
be  so  regarded.  If  this  very  reasonable  propo- 
sition be  admitted,  and  applied  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  world,  things  will  be  found  much  as  Man- 
deville has  represented  them.    As  the  world  goes, 
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**  The  moral  virtues,"  or  what  pass  for  such,  "  are 
the  political  offspring  which  flattery  has  begot 
upon  pride."  Such  is  this  author's  proposition, 
in  which  the  reader  may  take  the  word  *'  poli- 
tical" not  merely  as  referring  to  the  positive  con- 
stitution or  actual  government  of  any  country, 
but  rather  to  that  artificial  state  which  society 
assumes  under  the  influence  of  government,  com- 
merce, and  fashion.  This  interpretation  will 
be  found  justified  by  the  general  spirit  of  the 
work. 

A  remarkable  corroboration  of  Mandeville's 
opinion  may  be  found  in  a  writer  who  certainly 
had  no  thought  of  giving  it.  "  In  Britain,"  says 
Mr.  Combe,  *'  the  great  object  of  the  labouring 
classes,  is  to  live  and  gratify  the  inferior  propen- 
sities ;  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  popu- 
lation to  gratify  Acquisitiveness  and  Self -esteem; 
of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  gentlemen,  to 
gratify  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  by 
attaining  political,  literary,  or  philosophical  emi- 
nence ;  and  of  another  portion  to  gratify  Love  of 
Approbation  by  supremacy  in  fashion."* 

Pride  and  vanity  are  weaknesses  with  which 
all  are  in  some  degree  chargeable,  and  there  is  in 
them  a  strong  tendency  to  grow.  Intermingling 
their  symptoms,  perhaps  even  unobserved  at  first, 
with  the  genuine  principles  of  virtue,  they  flourish 

*  Const,  of  Man,  sect.  iii. 
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by  degrees  upon  the  sap  which  ought  to  have  fed 
the  native  leaves  and  branches  of  that  fair  and 
delicate  plant,  till  at  length,  suppressing  or  sup- 
planting its  natural  growth,  they  spread  their 
green  but  fatal  luxuriance  over  the  dead  and 
withering  steins,  which  yet  seem  to  a  careless  eye 
as  if  the  supposititious  verdure  were  their  own. 

With  regard  to  Mandeville's  other  proposition, 
that  private  vices  are  public  benefits,  which  ha^ 
so  often  been  reprobated  as  dangerously  licentious, 
the  reader  ought  perhaps  to  peruse  the  work 
before  he  judges  so  hardly  of  it.  An  author 
sometimes  states  a  proposition  in  the  form  of  a 
paradox  in  order  to  attract  notice ;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  his  proposition  is  sufficiently  explained 
throughout  his  work,  being  no  more  than  that  the 
luxurious  pleasures  of  individuals,  though  selfish, 
and  directed  by  no  virtuous  motive,  but  often 
much  the  reverse,  encourage  commerce,  support 
navigation,  employ  industry,  excite  ingenuity, 
promote  the  arts,  and  advance  the  temporal  gpreat- 
ness,  wealth,  and  worldly  prosperity  of  nations ; 
Providence  thus  bringing  good  out  of  evil.  In 
like  manner  we  see  that  the  opposition  of  parties 
in  the  state,  which  is  plainly  founded  on  envy, 
selfish  ambition,  or  desire  of  personal  emolument, 
has,  nevertheless,  the  effect  of  preventing  waste 
of  the  public  funds,  or  gross  mismanagement  of 
the  national  business ;  so  that  what  is  only  the 
barefaced  mockery  of  patriotism,  produces   much 
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the  same  effect  on  the  public  affairs,  which  that 
rare  virtue  would  aim  at  accomplishing.  But  the 
author  meant  not  to  affirm  that  the  wealthy  state 
where  vice  abounds,  affords  a  greater  amount  of 
real  happiness  to  the  people,  than  is  found  in  a 
poor  but  virtuous  nation.  On  the  contrary,  he 
states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  nations  would  be 
content  with  less  worldly  power,  wealth,  and 
luxury,  they  would  be  better  and  happier  with 
such  a  moderate  degree  of  these,  as  a  virtuous 
people  may  attain.  ''I  lay  it  down,"  says  he, 
'*  as  a  first  principle,  that  in  all  societies,  great  or 
small,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  it  to  be 
good,  that  virtue  ought  to  be  encouraged,  vice 
discountenanced,  the  laws  obeyed,  and  the  trans- 
gressors punished.  After  this  I  affirm,  that  if  we 
consult  history  both  ancient  and  modern,  and 
take  a  view  of  what  has  passed  in  the  world,  we 
shall  find  that  human  nature,  since  the  fall  of 
Adam,  has  always  been  the  same,  and  that  the 
strength  and  frailties  of  it  have  been  ever  conspi- 
cuous in  one  part  of  the  globe  or  other,  without 
any  regard  to  ages,  climate,  or  religion.  I  never 
said  nor  imagined  that  a  man  could  not  be  vir- 
tuous as  well  in  a  rich  and  mighty  kingdom,  as  in 
the  most  pitiful  commonwealth  ;  but  I  own  it  is 
my  sense  that  no  society  can  be  raised  into  such 
a  rich  and  mighty  kingdom,  or,  so  raised,  subsist 
in  their  wealth  and  power  for  any  considerable 
time,  without  the  vices  of  man.     This  I  imagine 
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is  suflSciently  proved  throughout  the  book ;  and 
as  human  nature  still  continues  the  same,  as  it 
has  always  been  for  many  thousand  years,  we 
have  no  great  reason  to  expect  a  future  change  in 
it  while  the  world  endures.  Now  I  cannot  see 
what  immorality  there  is  in  showing  a  man  the 
origin  and  power  of  those  passions,  which  so 
often,  even  unknowingly  to  himself,  hurry  him 
away  from  his  reason;  or  that  there  is  any  im- 
piety in  putting  him  upon  his  guard  against  him- 
self and  the  secret  stratagems  of  self-love,  and 
teaching  him  the  difference  between  such  actions 
as  proceed  from  a  victory  over  the  passions,  and 
those  that  are  only  the  result  of  a  conquest  which 
one  passion  obtains  over  another ;  that  is,  between 
real  and  counterfeited  virtue."  "When  1  say 
that  societies  cannot  be  raised  to  wealth  and 
power,  and  the  top  of  earthly  glory  without  vices, 
I  don't  think  that,  by  so  saying,  I  bid  men  be 
vicious,  any  more  than  I  bid  them  be  quarrelsome 
or  covetous,  when  I  affirm  that  the  profession  of 
the  law  could  not  be  maintained  in  such  numbers 
and  splendour,  if  there  was  not  abundance  of  too 

selfish   and    litigious  people. If  1  have  shown 

the   way   to   worldly  greatness,    I    have    always 
without  hesitation  preferred  the  road  that  leads  to 
virtue."* 
The  tendency  of  this,  and  of  all  Mandeville's  rea- 

♦  Fable  of  the  Bees.   Remark  T.  Vol.  1.  pp.  256,  257,  258. 
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soning,  is  simply  to  show,  that  the  world  at  pre- 
sent is  radically  at  variance  with  God,  with  virtue, 
and  with  the  best  interests  of  man ;  a  truth  which 
we  have  seen  acknowledged  by  a  writer  of  great 
phrenological  celebrity.     But  although  this  truth 
has  been  long  known,  being  taught  both  by  accu- 
rate observation,  and  by  the  authority  of  God  him- 
self,  Mr.  Combe   is  in   hope  that   this  state   of 
matters  will  be  entirely  altered  by  teaching  the 
same  fact  phrenologicalli/,  and  by  unfolding  me- 
thodically,   at  the   same   time,   the  extent   and 
obligation  of  the  natural  laws ;  which  were  yet 
all  known  before,  though  not  systematically  ar- 
ranged in  books,  or  at  least  not  arranged  on  this 
particular  system.     Rare  effect  of  method,  pecu- 
liar classification,    and  new  arrangement !     The 
man  who  is  of  a  cool  and  very  philosophical  tem- 
perament himself,  may  perhaps  believe  this ;  but 
whoever  has  known  the  strength  of  human  pas- 
sions,  and   the  difficulty  of  regulating  them,  — 
whoever  has  felt  this  in  his  own  bosom, — will 
never,  never  be  satisfied  with  such  vain  and  base- 
less   expectations.      I    do    not    undervalue    the 
ability  and  the  many  excellences  of  Mr.  Combe's 
work.     If  it  contribute  in  any  degree  to  "  con- 
vince men  of  their  sin  and  misery,"  that  is  cer- 
tainly  the  first  step   towards   reformation :    but 
more  than  human  power  is  necessary  to  restore 
man  from  depravity  to  holiness,  and  in  so  far  as 
Mr.  Combe  has  insinuated  a  denial  of  the  need- 
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fill  agency  of  God's  Spirit  for  man's  regeneration, 
and  has  flattered  men  with  the  hope  that  all  vice 
and  misery  may  be  removed  from  this  world  by 
the  mere  instrumentality  of  their  own  dispropor- 
tioned  organs,  he  has  only  dangerously  deceived 
them  with  an  opinion  equally  injurious  to  religion, 
and  false  in  philosophy.  Mandeville  teaches  a 
truer  doctrine  :  it  is  his  opinion  "  That  there  is  no 
solid  principle  to  go  by  but  the  Christian  Religion, 
though  few  embrace  it  with  sincerity."* 

VI.  That  which  most  men  call  Conscience  is 
only  the  combination  of  some  of  the  preceding 
classes  of  emotions,  with  the  belief  and  fear  of  a 
God,  as  the  Witness  and  Judge  of  human  conduct. 
That  the  emotions  of  religion  are  natural  to  man 
IS  undeniable  ;  since,  where  true  religious  know- 
ledge has  been  wanting,  the  natural  tendency  has 
been  manifested  in  a  thousand  forms  of  super- 
stitious awe,  and  in  a  prevailing  belief  of  invisible 
agency.  Even  infidels  have,  in  trying  moments, 
shown  the  power  of  the  principle  of  superstition, 
which,  however  they  may  afterwards  have  laughed 
at  it,  all  their  boasted  reasonings  have  not  been 
able  to  eradicate.  This  ingredient  of  religious 
fear  in  what  is  commonly  called  conscience,  has 
caused  it  to  receive  the  appellation  of  "  God's 
vicegerent  in  the  human  breast."  But  as  the 
religious  emotions  may  take  a  wrong  turn,  and 

*  Fable  of  the  Bees,  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
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become  associated  only  with  degrading  super- 
stition, so  conscience  also  may  be  depraved  ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  in  proportion  as  men  become 
callous  to  the  belief  and  fear  of  God,  they  will  also 
become  gradually  insensible  to  the  movements  of 
this  inward  principle. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF   THE    METHODS    OF     POPULAR    INSTRUCTION. AND    OF    THE 

MOSAIC  AND  CHRISTIAN  DISPENSATIONS. HOW  FAR  PHILO- 
SOPHY APPLIES  TO  THE  SUBJECT. SPIRIT  OF  THE  CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINES.  —  TESTIMONY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  —  CON- 
CLUDING   REMARKS. 

In  the  cautious  survey  which  we  have  taken  of 
the  wide  field  of  philosophy,  it  is  already  evident 
that  there  is  a  close  approximation  between  the 
calm  deductions  of  reason,  and  the  authoritative 
declarations  of  scripture.  By  continuing  to  trace 
these  separate  rays,  we  shall  find  their  convergence 
at  length  terminate,  by  a  complete  meeting  in  the 
same  glorious  centre  of  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Truth.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  that  the  opinions  which  men  naturally 
form,  regarding  the  operations  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  nature  of  human  agency,  are  at  variance 
with  those  physical  laws  of  mind  which  are  the 
unanswerable  deductions  of  sound  and  accurate 
philosophy.  Men  go  not  so  deep  in  their  untu- 
tored inquiries  after  truth,  but  are  content  with 
looking  at  the  surface  of  human  life  and  conduct. 
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Observing  their  own  consciousness,  they  attribute 
to  man  the  origination  of  his  own  actions,  and  so 
far  rightly ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  inwar^i 
springs,  and  certain  laws,  which  regulate  the 
operations  of  mind  itself.  The  child  who  plays 
upon  the  fountain's  brink,  and  quenches  his  thirst 
with  the  refreshing  water  which  springs  bubbling 
from  the  rock,  regards  it  as  the  ultimate  source  of 
the  rivulet,  which  murmurs  down  the  hill,  and 
irrigates  the  plain  below;  but  he  dreams  not  of 
that  principle  of  heat,  which  woos  the  vapours 
from  ocean  to  the  bosom  of  the  clouds,  or  of  the 
wind  which  wafts  them  to  the  mountain's  top,  or 
of  the  snow  which  there  wraps  in  its  white  mantle 
the  perennial  treasures  of  water,  or  of  the  porous 
earth,  or  of  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks, 
which  form  a  channel  for  the  water  to  the  place 
where  it  issues  to  his  view.  The  same  superficial 
manner  of  thinking  has  wedded  men  to  opinions 
and  prejudices  regarding  human  agency,  which 
are  most  hostile  to  sound  philosophy ;  and  this 
contrariety  will  be  at  once  seen,  by  comparing 
the  truth,  as  unfolded  in  the  preceding  part  of  our 
present  treatise,  with  the  first  natural  opinions  of 
all  men. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  some  diffi- 
culty, how  the  practical  fruits  of  these  immutable 
truths  may  be  cultivated  and  secured,  and  the 
conclusions  themselves  popularly  and  strikingly 
taught,  without  leading  all  men  through  this  difficult 
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path  of  reasoning,  to  which,  the  majority  of 
minds  are  not  adapted,  and  in  which  few  are  able 
to  walk  with  such  ease  and  familiarity,  as  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  from  this  source  a 
habitual  influence  on  the  frame  and  temper  of 
mind .  The  observation  which  we  have  just  made, 
applies,  perhaps  with  still  more  force,  to  the 
ordinary  class  of  men  two  or  three  thousand  years 
ago ;  for  although  the  natural  powers  of  mind  may 
be  not  at  all  increased,  yet  intellect  and  reasoning 
are  more  exercised  by  the  mass  of  the  people  now 
than  formerly,  though,  we  regret  to  add,  with 
little  or  no  improvement  in  morals.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  thing  to  reason,  and  another  to  act ;  and  he 
who  would  apply  truth  to  the  regulation  of  his 
heart  and  conduct,  must  cease  to  reason  about  it, 
before  he  attempt  the  application  ;  that  is,  his 
philosophy  must  become  dogmatical,  before  it  can 
be  made  practical. 

Whatever  book,  therefore,  is  intended  to  convey 
such  truths  popularly,  with  a  view  to  practical 
effect,  will  teach  them  in  the  main  dogmatically. 
And  we  may  add,  that  a  book  of  that  kind,  as 
it  must  necessarily  use  men's  con^mon  ideas  and 
opinions,  as  the  only  vehicles  for  bringing  home 
to  their  minds  eternal  and  absolute  truths,  will 
unavoidably  exhibit  some  apparent  contradictions; 
because  the  natural  ideas  sometimes  contradict 
those  higher  truths^  df  which  they  are  made  the 
vehicle.     But  by  guarding  the  expression  care- 
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fully,  and  varying  it  in  different  places,  it  is 
possible  that  the  meaning  may  be  rendered  very 
plain  on  the  whole ;  although  room  for  miscon- 
struction will  be  left  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
lay  hold  of  detached  passages,  without  attending 
to  others  which  are  designed  to  correct  such  hasty 
misapprehensions,  and  without  giving  a  consistent 
regard  to  the  general  scope  of  the  book,  and  to  the 
leading  symbols,  comparisons,  types,  figures,  and 
illustrations.  Now  the  sacred  scriptures  form 
such  a  book  as  we  have  spoken  of,  and  therefore 
some  apparent  doctrinal  contradictions  occurring 
there,  are  no  objections  to  their  truth,  if  they  can 
be  reconciled  by  attention  to  the  true  meaning, 
and  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
imperfection  of  popular  ideas,  as  a  medium  of 
instruction  in  the  sublimest  of  truths. 

But  farther,  it  seems  very  certain  that  the  sim- 
ple statement  of  moral  and  divine  truths,  even  in 
a  popular  style,  would  not  be  received  with  much 
favour  by  the  people.  A  certain  discipline  of  the 
understanding  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  for  this ; 
and  even  with  cultivated  minds,  the  attention  is 
apt  to  waver  from  the  dry  exposition  of  abstract 
truths.  The  philosophical  form  of  teaching  is  not 
adapted  to  the  majority  of  the  human  species. 
No  lecturer  even  on  Natural  Philosophy,  that 
most  mathematical  of  sciences,  could  command 
an  audience,  did  he  not  address  many  arguments 
to  the  senses :  and  the  greater  number  of  those 
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who  attend  such  scientific  entertainments,  retain 
little  more  of  the  subject,  than  what  is  impressed 
by  the  sight  of  an  orrery,  or  by  some  of  the  expe- 
rimental illustrations  which  are  usually  given,  of 
the  centre  of  gravity,  of  the  weight  and  elasticity 
of  air,  of  electricity,  of  optics,  and  the  magic 
lantern.  What  hope  is  there  that  in  moral  science 
the  case  should  be  altogether  different  ?  Or  is  he 
not  to  be  regarded  as  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
whoever  entertains  so  delusive  an  expectation? 
Truth  must  receive  a  body,  a  tangible  shape,  a 
sensible  image,  before  she  can  arrest  the  minds  or 
reclaim  the  hearts  of  men.  A  typical  method  of 
instruction  must  be  adopted,  symbolical  actions 
must  be  performed,  external  forms  and  significant 
ceremonies  must  be  added,  and  abstract  doctrines 
must  be  veiled  under  fleshly  representations.  We 
may  reasonably  expect  also,  that,  in  an  early  age 
of  the  world,  more  of  these  would  be  necessary, 
than  when  the  intellectual  and  moral  perceptions 
of  men  had  been  quickened  and  corrected  by 
many  ages  of  cultivation  ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
from  the  first  institution  of  such  ceremonies,  a 
true  teacher  would  look  forward  to  the  period, 
when  a  simplification  of  them  might  be  advan- 
tageously introduced,  and  the  pure  light  of  truth 
permitted  to  shine  on  the  world  through  a  more 
pellucid  medium,  which,  while  it  softens  and 
gently  adapts   it  to  the  weak  faculties  of  men, 
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may  yet  not  much  obscure  its  native  and  divine 
simplicity. 

Along  with  those  already  named,  we  may  men- 
tion farther  the  methods  of  history,  parable,  and 
allegory,  as  being  well  adapted  for  conveying  the 
knowledge  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  These, 
though  they  strike  the  mind  less  than  the  former, 
yet  agreeably  win  the  attention  and  assist  the 
memory.  And  in  an  improved  age  of  the  world, 
the  history  of  those  symbolical  actions  which  were 
once  performed,  may  supersede  the  necessity  of 
continually  repeating  them,  especially  if  history 
be  aided  by  constant  public  recognition,  and  regu- 
lar commemorative  solemnities.  It  is  here  par- 
ticularly to  be  observed,  that,  as  striking  and 
symbolical  actions  arrest  the  mind  more  than  any 
other  mode  of  instruction,  so  the  truths  which  are 
veiled  under  them  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as 
the  bones  and  sinews  of  such  a  popular  system, 
and  every  interpretation  which  would  throw  these 
into  the  shade,  or  assign  them  a  subordinate  and 
secondary  place,  must  therefore  be  erroneous  or 
defective. 

The  application  of  the  preceding  remarks  to 
that  popular  system  of  truth  which  is  contained  in 
the  scriptures,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  light 
of  truth  was  too  pure  and  too  strong  for  the  intel- 
lectual eyes  of  a  dark  and  idolatrous  age,  as  was 
signified  by  the  veil  which  Moses  put  upon  his 
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face  when  he  went  out  to  the  people  ;  for  the  near 
converse  and  glory  of  God,  to  which  the  prophet 
had  been  admitted,  imparted  a  divine  and  dazzling 
radiance  to  his  countenance,  so  that  the  people 
could  not  look  upon  it  uncovered.  This  fitting 
emblem  points  out  the  veiled  and  covered  charac- 
ter of  truth  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  is 
rightly  so  interpreted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  same  was  signified  in  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  of 
the  temple,  by  the  placing  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  and  the  mercy  seat  of  God,  in  the  holy 
of  holies  behind  the  veil  or  curtain,  into  which  the 
high  priest  alone  entered  once  a  year,  but  not 
without  sacrifice  and  sprinkling  of  blood. 

The  Israelites  having  been  set  apart  in  an  age 
of  universal  idolatry,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving 
and  supporting  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
one  Living  and  True  God,  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  them  from  the  surrounding  nations  by 
very  effectual  barriers,  that  they  might  regard 
themselves  as  a  holy  nation,  and  not  be  led  astray 
by  the  seductions  of  neighbouring  polytheism.  For 
this  end  many  of  their  laws  and  customs  are  de- 
signed, and  particularly  the  distinctions  of  clean 
and  unclean,  in  the  selection  of  beasts  for  food 
or  sacrifice.  Wallis  stronger  than  adamant  may 
be  built  of  laws^  customs,  and  prejudices.  Of 
the  efficacy  of  such  barriers,  an  instance,  is  afforded 
in  the  separation  of  casts  in  India,  of  which  a 
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main  distinction  is  said  to  be  peculiarity  of  diet. 
But  this  primary  end  hinders  not  that  some  subor- 
dinate regard  might  also  be  had  to  prohibit  the 
less  useful  or  wholesome  kinds,  rather  than  the 
better  and  more  serviceable.  The  institutions 
which  were  made  for  preserving  the  Jews  as  a 
separate  and  peculiar  people,  are  however  mere 
outworks  of  their  religion,  of  no  importance  in 
themselves,  but  to  protect  and  secure  that  in- 
valuable treasure  of  which  they  were  made  custo- 
diers. It  is  of  no  consequence  to  our  present 
purpose  to  treat  of  them,  our  business  is  only 
with  the  symbolical  system  of  truth,  which  was 
lodged  within  those  entrenchments. 

Now  the  principal  types  or  symbols  of  the 
Jewish  law  are  referable  to  three  classes  :  —  sacri- 
fices of  atonemept  or  redemption,  ceremonies  of 
purification,  and  offerings  of  thanksgiving.  The 
last  class,  including  all  ofFerings  of  first-fruits  of 
corn,  wine  and  oil,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
plainly  acknowledged  God  the  giver  of  all  good 
things,  conveying  a  simple  expression  of  belief 
and  trust  in  his  providence,  and  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude for  his  bounty.  The  two  former  classes 
may  seem  to  involve  more  difficulty  in  their  inter- 
pretation. The  sacrifices  of  atonement  or  redemp- 
tion were  various,  the  principal  being  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

1.  The  holocaust,  or  whole  burnt-offering  for 
the  sins  of  the  officiating  priest  and  his  family. 
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which  was  a  bullock  slain  at  the  altar,  and  bis 
blood  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
incense,  but  the  whole  carcass  carried  without  the 
camp,  and  there  burned  with  fire.  At  the  same 
time,  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  was  oflfered  the 
double  sacrifice  of  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  and 
the  scape-goat,  of  which  the  former  was  slain  at 
the  altar,  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  and  the  entire  carcass  carried  without  the 
camp,  and  burned  along  with  the  bullock ;  but 
the  second,  when  the  priest,  laying  his  hands  on 
its  head,  had  confessed  over  it  the  sins  of  all  the 
people,  was  turned  loose  into  the  wilderness  alive, 
that  it  might  bear  their  iniquities  away  from 
them :  —  thus  indicating  that  sin  must  both  be 
atoned  for  and  removed.  These  sacrifices  were 
offered  annually  when  the  high  priest  entered  into 
the  holiest  place. 

2.  The  annual  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
which  was  slain  for  each  family  in  the  evening, 
and  his  blood  sprinkled  upon  the  door-posts  of  the 
house,  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  in 
Egypt,  when  the  destroying  angel,  slaying  all  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  spared  the  houses  of 
the  Israelites  from  regard  to  this  covenant  of  re- 
demption, the  lamb  being  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  first-born.  It  was  roasted,  and  eaten 
hastily  with  bitter  herbs,  and  whatever  remained 
was  consumed  with  fire  in  the  morning. 

3.  The  sacrifice  offered  on  the  birth  of  every 
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first-born  male  Israelite  for  his  redemption,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  same  event. 

4.  The  daily  commemoration  of  the  atonement, 
in  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  of  the  altar. 

5.  Sacrifices  of  atonement  for  the  special  tres- 
passes of  individuals,  which  were  offered  upon 
occasion. 

The  ceremonies  of  purification,  in  addition  to 
those  of  atonement,  consisted  in  various  ablutions 
with  water,  or  in  sprinkling  of  water  mingled  with 
the  blood  of  atonement,  or  with  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer  slain  and  burnt. 

Now  these  various  sacrifices  and  ablutions,  in  a 
literal  sense,  could  take  away  nothing  but  ceremo- 
nial uncleanness,  why  then  do  they  occupy  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  which, 
in  other  respects,  display  so  much  justice,  wisdom, 
benevolence,  and  simplicity  ?  The  true  answer 
is,  that,  though  in  a  literal  view  of  small  im- 
portance, they  yet  veiled  and  embodied  most  mo- 
mentous truths.  Farther,  the  truth  thus  embo- 
died was  manifestly  not  of  a  civil  or  secular  na- 
ture; for  civil  offences  among  the  Jews  admitted 
of  no  atonement,  but  criminals  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  very  altar  of  God,  if  they  should  fly  to  it 
for  refuge,  —  *'  Thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine 
altar  that  he  die."  There  remains,  therefore,  no 
other  interpretation  but  that  which  is  spiritual. 
Sins  atoned  by  these  sacrifices  were  regarded  as 
offences  against  the   Divine  Holiness ;  man  was 
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viewed  in  them,  only  in  his  relation  to  God,  and 
pardon  and  reconciliation  with  an  offended  Deity 
were  the  objects  proposed  in  them  all. 

Many  Christians  entertain  a  mistaken  notion, 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law  embody  in 
themselves  no  spiritual  meaning,  except  that 
which  was  typical  or  prophetic.  It  takes  from 
the  glory  of  God's  judgments  to  suppose  that,  for 
fifteen  hundred  years,  he  left  his  people  in  the 
unmeaning  practice  of  strange  ceremonies,  of  the 
typical  nature  of  which  they  were  confessedly 
ignorant,  —  "  for  they  were  not  able  to  look  to  the 
end  of  that  which  was  to  be  abolished,  but  even 
to  this  day  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is  upon 
their  hearts."  There  was  a  spiritual  «/eu7/^^  mean- 
ing attached  to  their  ritual  services ;  and  though, 
as  is  the  case  also  in  Christian  communities,  there 
were  many  formalists,  who  knew  nothing  but 
outward  solemnities,  and  received  nothing  but 
literal  and  ceremonial  purification,  yet  there  were 
also  Jews  in  heart,  who  knew  and  felt  the  spi- 
rituality of  their  ceremonial  law,  though  they 
knew  not  its  typical  reference  to  a  greater  and 
more  perfect  dispensation. 

Nor  is  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  rites  so 
very  deep,  but  that  an  Israelite  of  moderate  un- 
derstanding might  see  it  ;  —  rather  he  could 
scarcely  avoid  seeing  it.  In  the  first  place,  they 
plainly  implied  the  unholiness  and  sinfulness  of 
man,  —  the  alienation  of  his  heart  from  its  right 
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relation  to  God, — the  total  imperfection  which  this 
primary  failure  had  diffused  over  every  depart- 
ment of  his  conduct,  and  every  affection  of  his  mind, 
— and  the  inadequacy  of  every  claim  to  the  Divine 
approbation,  founded  on  any  supposed  merits  in 
his  own  works.     In  the  second  place,  they  implied 
the  perfect  and  inviolable  holiness  of  God.     With 
regard  to  these  two  points  another  source  of  infor- 
mation was  afforded  by  that  spiritual,  and  holy, 
and  just,  and  good  law,  which  was  given  for  the 
regulation  of  their  hearts,  and  the  rule  of  their 
lives.     In  the  third  place,  these  rites  pointed  out 
God's  uncompromising  hatred,  and  just  judgment, 
of  sin  and  of  all  uncleanness,  —  yet  so  as  was  not 
inconsistent  with  a  merciful  regard  towards  the 
sinner;— His  name  being,   as   revealed,    *' The 
Lord,  the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness   and  truth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity, 
and  transgression  and  sin,  but  that  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty."   It  was  not  necessary  that 
the  Jew  should  understand  perfectly  how  these  at- 
tributes of  God  could  be  reconciled,  —  his  long- 
suffering  goodness  and  forgiving  mercy,  with  his 
just    hatred    of   sin,   and    the    uncompromising 
sanctity  of   his  law.      It  was   enough  for  him 
humbly  to  believe  that  they  were  actitally  recon- 
ciled: —  It  was  enough  for  him  humbly  to  receive 
forgiveness  and  peace,  according  to  the  method  of 
God's  appointment^  revering  that  mysterious  cove- 
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nant  of  blood,  which  removed  from  him  the  im- 
putation of  his  guilt,  by  the  Divine  acceptance  of 
a  vicarious  atonement.  Thus  the  doctrines  which 
are  embodied  in  propitiatory  sacrifice,  are  all  such 
as  we  have  formerly  shown  to  be  true  ;  and  the 
state  of  mind  supposed  in  the  spiritual  observance 
of  it,  is  conformable  to  all  right  apprehensions  of 
God,  and  of  man's  relation  towards  him.  In  like 
manner  the  mystical  meaning  of  their  purifications 
is  not  obscurely  discernible,  having  evident  refer- 
ence to  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  from  sin,  as  the 
body  is  washed  with  water :  And  the  salutary 
personal  application  of  the  truths  embodied  in 
their  sacrifices,  for  the  restoring  of  a  right  frame 
of  mind  towards  God,  is  alluded  to  in  the  ming- 
ling of  the  blood  or  the  ashes  of  a  sacrifice  with 
the  water  of  sprinkling. 

The  above  representation  of  the  meaning  of 
these  Jewish  rites,  will  be  found  agreeable  to  the 
light  in  which  they  are  put,  both  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  subsequent  allusions  of  the 
prophets.  But  though  the  Levitical  Institutions 
were  thus  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  the 
period  for  which  they  were  designed,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  or  expedient,  that  the  same  cum- 
brous ceremonies  should  be  continued  for  ever. 
On  the  contrary,  a  danger  would  thus  be  incurred 
of  the  people  eventually  regarding  the  efficacy  of 
these  sacrifices,  as  dependent  on  the  fancied 
merits  of  their   own   regular   ceremonial   obser- 
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vances.  Men  are  apt  to  rest  in  forms  which  have 
been  long  monotonously  continued,  and  become 
at  last  unable  to  separate  the  spiritual  meaning 
from  the  visible  sign.  Thus  God's  eternal  attri- 
butes of  holiness,  justice,  and  mercy,  might  in 
th^  minds  of  men  have  become  inseparably  and 
degradingly  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox, 
which  had  been  assumed  as  a  mere  arbitrarv 
symbol.  The  variety  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
was  probably  in  part  designed  to  correct  such  a 
tendency,  but  that  it  actually  showed  itself  among 
the  Jews  is  manifest  from  the  frequent  rebukes, 
which  so  great  a  departure  from  the  genuine 
spirit  of  their  institutions  drew  from  their  succes- 
sive prophets ;  and  that  this  abuse  had  ripened  into 
full  maturity  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  evident  from  history.  Nor  does 
the  fault  lie  in  the  Mosaic  Institutions,  but  let  it 
rather  be  ascribed,  as  it  ought,  to  the  difficulty, 
formerly  stated,  of  finding  an  adequate  popular 
vehicle  for  those  sublime  and  spiritual  truths. 

We  have  noticed  the  probability  of  a  simplifi- 
cation of  those  shadowy  rites  being  contemplated 
at  an  improved  stage  of  human  cultivation.  We 
now  find  the  necessity  at  least  of  some  alteration : 
—  an  alteration  which  would  have  been  equally 
necessary,  whatever  original  vehicle  of  truth  had 
been  used,  and  which  arises  not  from  the  imper- 
fection of  that  which  was  employed,  so  much  as 
from  the  need  of  showing  the  independence  of  the 
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doctrines  taught,  on  the  symbols  by  which  they 
were  taught,  and  exhibiting  the  truth  alone  in  its 
pure  and  spiritual  simplicity.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  process  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  gold  and  silver  ores  ;  in  which  the  impalpable 
grains  of  precious  metal  are  first  embodied  and 
combined  with  mercury  ;  but  not  with  any  design 
that  they  should  always  remain  so  amalgamated, 
for  the  baser  metal  must  be  removed,  that  the 
treasure  which  it  contains  may  be  fully  realised. 

Accordingly,  the  Legislator  of  the  Israelites  re- 
presents not  his  work  as  completed  in  the  five 
books  of  Moses ;  but  Moses  himself^  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  life,  anticipates  the  appearance  of 
another  teacher  of  at  least  equal  authority  with 
himself,  —  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy 
brethren,  like  unto  me :  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken." 
The  expectation  of  this  Divine  Teacher  and  Le- 
gislatorial Prophet,  is  farther  indicated  through 
a  long  train  of  prophets,  who  speak  of  him  with 
various  circumstances  and  marks,  indicative  of  his 
birth,  character,  and  history,  and  even  the  tiofie 
of  his  appearance.  It  does  not  lie  within  our 
province  here,  to  exhibit  the  evidence  arising 
from  the  prophecies.  We  pass  on  directly  to  ex- 
amine the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and 
their  correspondence  with  the  institutions  of 
Moses. 

How  far  the   irrational   sophistry    of   rational 
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Christians   has  carried    some    in    the    uncandid 
though  ingenious  misrepresentation  of  the  Gospel, 
it  is   not  for  me   to  relate.      I  might  honestly 
reject  the  Christian   Scriptures,  if  I  found  there 
what   appeared   evidently    untrue   or   irrational  ; 
but  if  I  should  endeavour  to  make  them  speak 
another  language,  and  to  use  other  allusions,  than 
those  which  are  plainly   written   and   designed, 
then,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  I  should  justly 
forfeit  the  name  and  character  of  honesty.     Is  it 
possible,  I  would  ask  myself,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  has,  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken,)  so  blun- 
deringly and  stupidly  written  his  popular  system 
of  truth,  that,  even  as  regards  its  leading  doctrines, 
nine  men  out  of  ten,  candidly  reading  it,  must  needs 
go  wrong  in  the  understanding  of  it,  —  that  none, 
in  short,  but  the  learned,  and  few  even  of  them 
(and  those  few  not  the  most  learned),  can  screw  or 
twist  the  right  meaning  out  of  it  ?  Is  it  right,  is  it 
safe,  to  charge  God  thus  foolishly  ?  Surely  if  the 
bare  theistical  doctrines,  which  some  contend  for, 
be  the  doctrines  intended,  God  might  have  ex- 
pressed them  more  simply,  and  in  a  way  not  so 
likely  to  be  misunderstood.     There  is  not  a  Soci- 
nian  living  who  would  so  bungle  the  statement  of 
his  own  ideas.     In  fact  the  Author  of  Scripture 
must  have  taken  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  obscure, 
confuse,  and  perplex  the  matter,  by  injudicious 
expressions  and  improper  allusions.     Would  it 
not  then  be  safer  for  myself,  and  more  for  the 
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honour  of  God  to  deny  that  he  could  be  the 
author  ?  Now  for  this  matter,  I  do  not  here  say 
who  is  the  author  of  it,  but  we  may  be  helped  a 
little  in  this  inquiry,  by  examining  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  which  appear  written  in  the  Grospel,  and 
written  so  plainly  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read." 
It  was  our  Lord's  own  declaration  that  he  came 
**  not  to  destroy  the  Law  but  to  fulfil,"  —  that  in- 
deed, **  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  should  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  Law  till  all  be  fulfilled."  Now  the 
sacrifices  of  atonement  were  part  of  the  Law,  and 
it  therefore  follows,  that  they  are  either  fulfilled 
by  Christ,  or  else  continued  under  the  Christian 
Dispensation.  Which  part  of  this  alternative  we 
should  adopt  is  not  hard  to  determine.  Jesus 
himself  is  announced  as  **  the  lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ;"  as  "  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins ;"  as  *'  the  lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world;"  as  "wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our  iniquities, 
bearing  the  chastisement  of  our  peace,  that  with 
his  stripes  we  might  be  healed."  "  All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every 
one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon 
him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  He  was  oppressed, 
and  he  was  afilicted ;  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ; 
he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  ;  and  as 
a  sheep  before  his  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened 
not  his  mouth.  He  was  taken  from  prison  and 
from  judgment,  and  who  shall  declare  his  genera- 
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tion  ?  For  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the 
living ;  for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he 
smitten.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  the  rich  in  his  death ;  because  he  had 
done  no  wrong,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his 
mouth.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  hiiri ; 
he  hath  put  him  to  grief;  when  thou  shalt  make 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed, 
he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied  ;  by 
his  knowledge,  (or  by  their  knowledge  of  him,) 
shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many ;  for  he 
shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide 
hini  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide 
the  spoil  with  the  strong ;  because  he  hath  poured 
out  his  soul  unto  death ;  and  he  was  numbered 
with  the.  transgressors ;  and  he  bare  the  sin  of 
many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgres- 
sors."* Paul  gives  it  as  a  summary  of  the  Gos- 
pel "  That  Jesus  Christ  died  for  our  sins  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and 
that  he  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the 
scriptures."t  —  "  That  he  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion."J  "  God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for 
us.     Much  more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his 

•  Isaiah  liii.         t  1  Cor.  xv.  3.        I  Rom.  iv.  25. 
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blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him. 
For  if  while  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being 
reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."*  The 
same  language  is  held  by  Peter.  '*  Ye  know," 
says  he,  **  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  cor- 
ruptible things,  as  with  silver  and  gold,  from  your 
vain  conversation  received  by  tradition  from  your 
fathers,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot;  who 
verily  was  fore-ordained  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for 
you,  who  by  him  do  believe  in  God,  that  raised 
him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory  :  that 
your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God."t  ''Be- 
cause Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  —  Who  his  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  might  live  unto  righte- 
ousness, by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed."J  In 
which  last  passage  the  apostle  pointedly  alludes 
to  the  remarkable  prophecy  of  Isaiah  quoted 
above. 

What  mean  these  repeated  allusions  to  the  Jew- 
ish sacrifices  ?  Do  they  not  plainly  represent  the 
transference  of  the  same  doctrine  of  atonement 
from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  system?  Do  they 
not  speak  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  as  typical^ 
and  of  Christ  as  their  great  antitype  ?  And  must  we 

*  Rom.  V.  8.         t  1  Peter  i.  18.         J  1  Peter  ii.  24. 
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not,  therefore,  put  the  same  spiritual  meaning 
upon  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  which 
we  have  already  seen  to  be  embodied  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Jewish  Law  ?  —  Nay,  in  a  higher 
degree>  in  as  much  as  the  antitype  is  greater  than 
the  type.  Now  if  any  one  was  formerly  disposed 
to  think  lightly  of  these  Jewish  ceremonies,  or  to 
neglect  their  intrinsic  meaning,  he  may  here  be- 
hold their  excellence,  their  wisdom,  their  neces- 
sity. For,  if  men  are  so  prone  to  overlook  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  even  now,  it  is  but  too 
evident  that  they  would  not  have  understood  or 
received  it,  had  it  not  been  thus  carefully  intro- 
duced. But  God  for  fifteen  hundred  years  main- 
tained these  typical  ceremonies,  in  order  that 
when  the  Messiah  came,  his  coming  might  not  be 
in  vain.  And  thus  we  understand  the  true  nature 
of  the  antitype,  by  comparing  it  with  the  types 
which  had  previously  been  given ;  and  learn  the 
spiritual  offices  of  our  Great  Redeemer,  by  ap- 
plying the  spiritual  meaning  of  those  ritual  ob- 
servances. For  if  the  institutions  of  Moses  are 
not  complete  without  their  glorious  fulfilment  in 
Jesus  Christ,  even  so  reciprocally,  the  Gospel 
receives  its  best  and  truest  light  from  the  cere- 
monial rites  of  the  Jewish  law.  And  the  reason 
that  so  many  mistake  Christianity,  is  that  they  do 
not  study  the  books  of  Moses. 

The  few  passages  which  we  have  cited  are  but 
a  specimen   of  scripture   doctrine.      The   whole 

c  c  2 
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Bible  is  full  of  the  subject ;  and  there  are  many 
allusions  which  are  more  specied  than  those  already 
quoted.  Thus  when  the  history  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  our  Lord  is  given^  it  is  said,  that  the 
soldiers  broke  the  legs  of  the  two  thieves  who 
were  crucified  along  with  him,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly mentioned  that  coming  to  Jesus  and  finding 
him  already  dead,  they  broke  not  his  legs,  '*  That 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  is  written,  A  bone  of 
him  shedl  not  be  broken."  Now  Christ  is  here 
pointed  out  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  of  which  it 
was  particularly  enjoined,  '*  Ye  shall  not  break  a 
bone  of  it."  And  this  mark  seems  specially  given, 
that  the  mutual  application  of  the  two  to  one 
another  might  be  more  certainly  verified ;  the  one 
as  the  shadow,  the  other  as  the  substance ;  the 
one  as  the  type,  the  other  as  the  antitype  : — there 
seeming  no  other  reason  for  the  injunction  so 
often  repeated  as  to  the  Passover,  that  they  should 
preserve  the  lamb  entire,  eating  it  in  one  house, 
and  not  breaking  a  bone  of  it.  Here  indeed  we 
behold  Christ  as  the  true  Lamb  of  God,  offered 
for  our  redemption,  and  accepted  as  our  substi- 
tute,— for  such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  passover.  And  in  that  dark  and 
dreadful  hour,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in 
twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  God  thus  sig- 
nifying that  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  been 
spread  over  his  truth,  was  done  away  in  Christ, 
and  the  way  into  the  holiest  place,  that  is,  into 
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the  immediate  presence,  and  to  the  mercy-seat  of 
God,  by  him  made  open  ;  that  through  Christ  we 
all.  might  have  free  access  *  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace. 

And  with  regard  to  the  great  annual  sacrifice  of 
atonement,  the  Apostle  Paul  shows  at  large  its 
fulfilment  in  Christ,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  chap- 
ters of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  '*  For  the 
high  priest  entered  once  a  year  into  the  holiest 
place,  not  without  blood  which  he  offered  for 
himself  and  the  errors  of  the  people,  —  the  Holy 
Ghost  thus  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
place  was  not  yet  made  open,  while  as  yet  the 
first  tabernacle  was  standing.  But  Christ  being 
come  an  high  priest  of  good  things  to  come,  in  a 
greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not  made 
with  hands  ;  not  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us.  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and 
the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sanctify  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh  ;  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God, 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve 
the  Living  God  ?  Now  almost  all  things  are  by  the 
law  purified  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  .remission  of  sin.  It  was,  indeed,  ne- 
cessary that  the  earthly  tabernacle,  which  was 
made  after  the  patterns  of  heavenly  things,  (for 
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Moses  was  admonished  to  make  all  things  after 
the  pattern  shown  him  in  the  mount,)  should  be 
purified  with  these  typical  offerings,  but  the  hea- 
venly things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than 
these.  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
place  made  with  hands,  which  is  the  figure  of  the 
true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us.  Nor  yet  that  he  should 
offer  himself  often,  as  the  high  priest  enters  into 
the  holy  place  once  a  year  with  blood  of  others ; 
but  now  once  in  the  end  of  this  epoch,  hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self. And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to 
die,  but  after  this  the  judgment ;  so  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many :  and  unto 
them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second 
time,  not  to  make  another  sin-offering,  but  unto 
salvation.  For  by  one  oflfering  he  hath  perfected 
for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.  Having  there- 
fore, brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way 
which  he  hath  consecrated  to  us  through  the  veil, 
that  is  to  say,  his  flesh  ;  and  having  an  High  Priest 
over  the  house  of  God  ;  let  us  draw  near  with  a 
true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water."  And  again,  in 
allusion  to  the  same  great  annual  sacrifice,  the 
apostle  remarks,  that  ''  As  the  bodies  of  those 
beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary 
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by  the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  burned  without  the 
camp,  so  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the 
people  with  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the 
gate."  *  And  as  another  remarkable  point  of  cor- 
respondence between  this  solemnity  and  that 
which  it  prefigured,  we  may  notice  the  double 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  people,  including, 
as  above  related,  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  and 
the  scape-goat.  For  it  was  impossible  by  one 
animal  to  typify  Christ's  both  dying  and  rising 
again,  for  our  justification  ;  but  as  his  atonement 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  the  latter, 
in  as  much  as  he  could  not  have  delivered  us  from 
death  without  first  triumphing  over  it  himself,  so 
was  the  Levitical  sin-offering,  made  imperfect  till 
the  sins  of  the  people  had  been  afterwards  laid 
upon  the  scape  goat,  which  was  then  turned  alive 
into  the  wilderness. 

Thus  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  had  their 
fulfilment  in  Christ,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
continued  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  So 
also,  conformably  with  this  change  of  the  law, 
a  change  of  the  priesthood  was  rendered  ne- 
cessary, and  Christ  who  is  our  great  High 
Priest,  as  well  as  himself  our  sacrifice,  is  called 
not  after  the  order  of  Aaron  but  after  the  or- 
der of  Melchisedec,  having  not  a  temporary  but 
an  unchangeable  office.     ''  Wherefore  he  is  able 
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also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  them."  Nevertheless,  his  oflSce  is 
typified  and  represented  by  the  priests  under  the 
law,  in  all  points  except  their  temporary  con- 
tinuance, and  their  sinful  nature.  And  besides 
the  office  of  priest,  he  holds  that  of  our  prophet, 
teacher,  and  example, — a  character  which  though 
not  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood, was  yet  frequently  in  Jewish  history  united 
with  it.  But  the  office  of  King  was  never  filled 
by  a  descendant  of  Levi,  being  appropriated  by 
Divine  appointment  to  the  house  of  David  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  our  Lord  was  the  last  heir, 
the  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne.  Now  the 
union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices  afifords  in- 
deed the  most  striking  feature  of  the  priesthood  of 
Melchisedec,  who  was  first,  as  his  name  signifies. 
King  of  Righteousness,  and  after  that  also  King 
of  Salem,  which  is  King  of  Peace.  So  Jesus  who 
is  foretold  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Son  of 
David,  the  King  of  Israel,  has  also  prophetically 
ascribed  to  him  the  kingly  priesthood,  — "  The 
Lord  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent,  thou  art  a 
priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 
But  as  the  ministration  of  Christ's  priestly  func- 
tions was  not  in  the  earthly  tabernacle,  but  in  that 
great  universal  temple  of  God,  into  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  of  which  he  is  now  entered,  there  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,  —  so  also 
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his  royal  crown  is  not  that  of  the  earthly  kingdom 
of  Judah^  which,  though  he  was  the  rightful  heir, 
he  yet  refused  to  assume ;  but  his  is  that  great, 
universal,  and  spiritual  monarchy,  which  Grod 
hath  given  him  over  the  whole  earth,  and  of 
which  the  regal  court  is  held  in  heaven ;  whence 
it  is  called  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

Now  that  so  great  a  spiritual  kingdom  should 
be  given  to  any  mere  man,  appears  indeed  in- 
credible. Accordingly,  in  the  history  of  his  birth, 
most  special  care  is  taken  that  he  should  not  be 
*so  regarded,  but  rather,  as  the  articles  of  our  es- 
tablished churches  have  well  determined, — "  God 
and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person 
for  ever,"  —  "  very  God  of  very  God,  and  very 
man  of  very  man,"  —  having  not  only  a  true  body 
and  a  human  soul,  but  a  Divine  nature  and  es- 
sence dwelling  in  him,  united  but  not  confounded, 
distinct  but  not  separate.  Hence  he  is  called 
The  Son  of  God,  —  The  only  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther,— Grod  manifest  in  the  flesh, — Emmanuel,  God 
with  us.  He  came  to  magnify  the  Law  and  make 
it  honourable,  to  reconcile  a  guilty  world  to  God 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  to  work  out  for  us 
a  perfect  and  meritorious  righteousness,  in  the 
light  of  which  we  may  appear  before  God,  as 
clothed  with  a  spotless  wedding  garment  furnished 
by  the  master  of  the  feast.  Since,  then,  no  crea- 
ture  can   have  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  this 
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meritorious  righteousness  can  be  none  other  than 
the  righteousness  of  Grod;  and  Christ  himself 
must  therefore  be  Emmanuel,  otherwise  his  vica- 
rious services  could  have  no  efficacy  for  the  Justi- 
fication of  sinners. 

We  come  now  to  the  doctrine  of  Imputation, 
which  is  so  indispensably  necessary  for  the  ap- 
plication of  these  meritorious  services  in  the  re- 
demption of  each  individual  sinner.  And  here 
we  may  observe  that  €rod  can  never  impute  the 
merits  of  Christ  to  men,  as  their  own,  but  only 
instead  of  their  own.  And  this  is  done  that  men 
may  thereby  be  more  effectually  led  to  renounce 
every  claim  to  merits  of  their  ovm,  of  which  they 
can  possess  none  ;  and  to  put  their  personal  trust 
in  God  their  Saviour,  and  to  ascribe  all  merit  to  Grod 
who  alone  is  worthy.  And,  that  he  may  g^ve  them 
the  fuller  assurance  of  pardcm  and  reconciliation, 
the  Divine  Being  condescends  in  this  manner, 
graciously  adapted  to  their  understandings,  to 
spread  over  them  the  mantle  of  his  own  righte- 
ousness, and  to  shelter  them  from  ^rath  in  bis 
own  bosom,  and  to  look  upon  them  in  the  face  of 
his  Beloved.  For  man,  as  it  seems,  is  harder  to 
be  reconciled  than  Grod,  who  is  ever  waiting  to  be 
gracious,  and  thus  propounds  his  invitation  d 
peace  and  love.  "  Return,  my  wandering  chil- 
dren; fear  not  to  return.  I  have  accepted  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  in  lieu  of  any  punishment  of 
you ;  r-I  freely  offer  you  peace  and  pardon.    Wait 
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not  on  vain  endeavours  to  do  any  thing  that  may 
merit  reward  from  me  ;  but  be  content  to  come, 
under  a  humble  sense  of  your  own  unworthiness. 
Cast  away  all  dependence  on  yourselves.  Learn 
to  regard  your  own  works  as  but  filthy  rags,  com- 
pared with  the  purity  of  those  bright  garments,  in 
which  you  must  appear  before  me,  and  before  the 
angels  of  God.  But  fear  not  thus  to  come,  for  I 
myself  offer  you  a  derived  portion  of  my  glory 
and  my  righteousness ;  I  will  hide  you  under  the 
covering  of  my  own  wings ;  I  will  spread  over 
you  the  lustre  of  my  own  purity ;  I  will  by  my 
quickening  spirit  renew  your  inward  man,  and 
make  you  perfect  by  a  participation  of  my  holi- 
ness ;  I  will  wed  you  for  ever  to  myself  by  an 
everlasting  covenant;  You  shall  have  no  more 
fear,  no  more  sorrow  and  sighing,  for  I  will  heal 
your  backslidings,  and  will  receive  you  gra- 
ciously." 

From  not  rightly  understanding  this  doctrine  of 
Imputation,  some  interpreters  of  scripture  have 
taken  up  erroneous  ideas.  For  many  have  sup- 
posed that  Christ  endured  in  his  own  person  the 
entire  aggregate  of  all  the  sufferings,  which,  but  for 
him,  would  have  fallen  upon  the  whole  world.  But 
where  were  the  wisdom  of  such  a  transference, 
which,  without  at  all  lessening  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering in  the  world,  only  laid  it  upon  the  innocent 
instead  of  the  guilty  ?  Is  this  the  image  which 
those  men  would  give  us,  of  the  justice,  and  good- 
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ness,  and  wisdom  of  Grod  ?  O  fools  and  slow  of 
heart !  Will  they  not  understand  that  Christ  has 
borne  the  sufferings  of  a  sinner^  and  that  these  are 
by~  imputation  appropriated  to  every  individual 
sinner,  who  will  believe  and  obey  the  gospel: 
even  as  the  bread  which  Christ  broke  for  five 
thousand  men,  was  multiplied  in  transference 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  was  enough  for  all,  and 
had  there  been  five  thousand  more,  it  would  have 
been  multiplied  in  transference  still  on  and  on, 
and  the  fragments  that  remained  would  have  been 
more  numerous.  For  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
sufferings  is  not  to  the  whole  body  of  believers 
collectively,  but  to  each  one  of  them  separately. 
The  atonement  must  be  applied  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  each  believer  individually.  And 
Paul  states  the  matter  accurately  when  he  says 
that  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man.*  It  is  in 
this  disjunctive  sense  that  he  is  said  to  die  for  all. 
But  yet  it  is  the  same,  and  not  a  different  offer- 
ing, or  a  different  part  of  the  same  offering,  which 
is  imputed  to  each  individual.  The  imputation  is 
to  every  believer,  but  the  offering  is  only  one. 
And  the  whole  offering  must  be  imputed  to  every 
sinner  that  is  saved.  What  Christ  suffered  was 
necessary  for  the  salvation  even  of  one  sinner,  and 
could  have  been  made  his,  not  by  a  real  transfer- 
ence, but  only  by  imputation.     By  the  same  kind 
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of  imputation  it  is  equally  appropriated  to  every 
sinner  that  believes.  For  the  transference  not 
being  real,  the  atoning  sacrifice  is  never  thereby 
exhausted.  But  the  true  sufferings  of  Christ  re- 
main, for  the  justification  of  every  future  believer, 
though  they  have  been  all  imputed  a  thousand 
times  for  the  salvation  of  former  believers.  Con- 
sider again, — Did  the  high  priest  offer  a  sin-offer- 
ing and  a  scape-goat  for  every  individual  Israelite, 
or  did  he  offer  only  one  offering  for  all  ?  Was  •  it 
accommodated  to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  or 
was  it  all  the  same  for  more  or  for  fewer  ?  Even 
so  is  it  with  Christ's  atonement ;  it  is  the  same  for 
many  or  for  few  : — it  is  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  sin ; — it  may  be  made  thine,  O  reader,  by  im- 
putation. "  For  if  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed 
upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned  ;  and  if 
through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead ;  much 
more  the  grace  of  God  and  the  gift  by  grace, 
which  is  by  one  man  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded 
unto  many.  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one, 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation  ; 
even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift 
came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For 
as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  shall  many 
be  made  righteous."  As  well  maintain,  then, 
that  Adam  committed  the  aggregate  sins  of  the 
world,  as  that  Jesus  endured  their  aggregate  pun- 
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ishmeDts.  But  God  has  by  him  made  it  manifest, 
that  he  regards  one  pang  of  a  righteous  man  more 
than  many  sufferings  of  the  wicked.  For  that  the 
man  Jesus  was  indeed  alone  in  his  sufferings  is 
manifest,  both  from  the  impossibility  that  God 
should  suffer,  and  from  that  cry  of  anguish  which 
was  uttered  from  the  cross  —  My  God  !  my  God ! 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? 

Thus  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture,  as  our 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  our  teacher  and  example, 
our  priest,  and  our  king.  All  the  truths  which 
we  have  found  embodied  in  the  various  Mosaic 
Institutions,  are  concentrated  in  him  ;  and  in  him 
appear  with  a  purer  light.  For  the  great  objec- 
tion to  the  Levitical  rites  was,  that  men  were  apt 
to  attach  merit  to  their  own  regular  ceremonial 
observances.  But  in  Christ  that  source  of  mis- 
take is  altogether  removed,  by  the  manner  of  bis 
offering,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death ; 
there  being  no  possibility  that  men  should  sup- 
pose any  merit  of  their  own  in  these,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  shame  and  confusion  of  face  being  alone 
reflected  on  the  human  species,  from  their  part 
in  the  transactions  of  Mount  Calvary* 

In  the  brief  view  which  we  have  here  taken  of 
the  Christian  religion,  we  have  studied  only  to 
present  the  simple  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The 
reader  is  now  invited  to  consider,  how  far  abstract 
philosophy  can  either  prove  or  disprove  these 
articles  of  the  Christian  Faith.     And,  in  the  first 
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place,  it  must  be  observed  that  pure  philosophy, 
whether  mathematical  or  metaphysical,  neither 
affirms  nor  denies  historical  facts;  but  is  only 
concerned  with  eternal  truths,  or  those  which  are 
always  the  same,  not  depending  upon  time  or 
place.  Facts  must  be  ascertained  by  observation 
or  by  testimony.  When  these  are  thus  furnished, 
philosophy  may  examine  their  mutual  relations 
and  dependencies,  and  so  afford  a  knowledge  of 
their  theory,  which  may  even  in  some  cases  be 
the  means  of  correcting  inaccurate  observation  ; — 
yet  this  is  done  only  by  bringing  to  the  subject 
our  philosophical  knowledge  of  certain  eternal 
and  immutable  principles.  The  application  of 
pure  philosophy  to  matters  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience, gives  rise  to  a  mixed  philosophy,  and 
herein  is  the  true  use  of  that  abstract  science  of 
relations.  But  the  application  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  thing  itself,  otherwise  we 
shall  get  back  to  the  follies  and  vain  trifling  of  the 
school-men.  They,  mistaking  the  true  nature  of 
abstract  reasoning,  frequently  used  it  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  refutation  of  things  which  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  diligent  observation,  true  testi- 
mony, exact  records,  and  accurate  induction. 
Modern  students  of  nature  have  rightly  pursued 
a  different  course,  and  have  sought  by  careful  in  - 
duction  to  supply  more  accurate  materials  for 
philosophy.  But,  while  abstract  principles  are 
of  little  use,  except  in  their  application  to   well 
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observed  facts,  the  mere  coUection  of  facts  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  minister  only  the  knowledge 
of  individuals,  but  for  the  application  to  them  of 
our  knowledge  of  abstract  relation.  And  that 
flippant  and  assuming  air,  with  which  some  decry 
every  thing  except  mere  observation  and  induc- 
tion, would  strike  at  the  root  of  all  philosophy. 
For  where  had  been  the  discoveries  of  Newton, 
but  for  the  noble  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  the  science  of  mathematics,  which  is  of  all 
philosophy  the  most  perfectly  synthetical  ?  * 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  then,  to  determine  by  ab- 
stract philosophy  whether  Moses  lived, — whether  he 
had,  or  had  not,  direct  communications  fromi  God 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  —  whether  the  Pentateuch  be 
written  by  him,  —  whether  Christ  was  or  was  not 
what  scripture  represents  him,  a  Divine  person 
descending  from  heaven,  and  taking  on  him  our 
nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  —  whether  or 
not  his  birth,  life,  works,  sufferings,  and  death 
were  such  as  are  recorded,  —  whether  or  not  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  —  and  whether  or  not  he  has 

^  All  mathematical  analysis  is  based  on  synthetical  principles. 
There  is  no  one  truth  in  the  science  which  depends  upon  induc- 
tion. Newton's  discovery  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  has  been 
sometimes  given  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  but  either  the 
mind  of  that  great  man  saw  that  it  was  capable  of  a  synthetical 
demonstration,  though  he  could  not  seize  and  express  it,  which 
is  highly  probable,  or  else  it  was  not  strictly  a  part  of  mathema- 
tical science,  till  afterwards  demonstrated  by  M'Laurin. 
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dispensed  his  Holy  Spirit  to  his  sincere  and  devout 
followers.  These  things  either  may,  or  may  not, 
be  true ;  they  are  either  historical  facts,  or  they 
are  nothing.  Philosophy  cannot  prove  them, 
neither  can  it  disprove  them ;  and  he  who  should 
attempt  to  make  it  do  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
would  only  betray  his  own  ignorance  of  the  true 
nature  and  use  of  abstract  reasoning.  For  ascer- 
taining these,  we  can  do  no  otherwise  than  ex- 
amine whether  or  not  there  be  evidence  to  war- 
rant our  belief. 

But  we  have  seen  that  under  those  historical 
facts  are  veiled  certain  eternal  truths,  and  these 
alone  constitute  the  essence  of  Christianity :  — 
That  God  is  Infinite,  Independent,  Holy,  Wise, 
Immutable; — That  man  as  a  creature  must  be 
finite  and  dependent,  and  far  short  of  God's  un- 
approachable perfections  ;  —  That  human  actions 
can  possess  no  merit  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  — That 
God's  perfect  law  cannot  change,  nor  the  eternal 
principles  of  rectitude  be  compromised  to  suit 
human  frailty,  but  rather  man  must  be  brought  up 
to  that  high  and  glorious  standard  ;  the  weak  and 
mutable  creature  must  yield  and  comply,  not  the 
Eternal  and  Immutable  God ;  —  That  if,  as  ex- 
perience shows,  human  nature  be  corrupted  and 
depraved,  God  may,  without  contradicting  any 
of  his  attributes,  forgive  and  restore,  for  God  is 
love;  but  that  his  compassionate  regard  can  be 
manifested  only  in  such  a  manner,  as  may  at  the 
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same  time,  display  bis  unchangeable  abhorrence 
of  sin  and  disorder,  and  lead  his  fallen  creatures 
habitually  to  see,  and  humbly  to  acknowledge, 
the  preceding  propositions,  restoring  them  also 
to  inward  purity,  and  confirming  them  in  humble 
and  grateful  obedience ;  —  finally.  That  such  for- 
giveness and  restoration  must  be  received  by  the 
creature  as  the  free  and  unmerited  gift  of  the  be- 
nevolent Creator  ;  that  God  can  owe  nothing  to  us, 
but  that  we  owe  every  thing  to  him; — ^These  leading 
doctrines,  together  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  certainty  of 
an  overruling  Providence,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
future  judgment,  of  all  which  the  rational  founda- 
tion has  been  shown,  —  constitute,  when  humbly 
received,  the  spirit  and  essence  of  true  Chris- 
tianity. For,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
experimentally  conversant  with  our  most  holy 
religion,  a  man  may  believe  all  the  historical  facts, 
and  yet  if  he  reach  not,  nor  have  applied  to  his 
mind,  those  spiritual  truths  respecting  his  own 
relation  to  God,  which  are  wrought  into  them,  he 
is  no  real  Christian  :  the  former  may  give  him  a 
sort  of  speculative  knowledge,  and  enable  him  to 
talk  tolerably  on  the  subject,  —  the  latter  only 
can  give  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  the 
essence  and  vitality  of  our  Divine  religion.  Paul, 
as  we  have  seen,  calls  Christ's  flesh  only  the  vail 
through  which  our  entrance  to  God  is  ministered. 
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II  is  but  the  visible  character  or  monogram  of 
those  high  and  spiritual  and  eternal  truths,  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  the  direct  conclusion  of 
sound  and  accurate  philosophy.  Our  Lord  him- 
self declares  that  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing. 

Behold  here  Christ  the  wisdom  of  God !  Philo- 
sophy has  toiled  two  thousand  years  to  reach  that 
high  and  glorious  truth,  which  Revelation  has 
from  the  beginning  made  known  to  the  humblest 
of  her  children,  to  the  veriest  babe  in  Christ. 
Drop  thy  boasted  flight,  O  Reason!  —  acknow- 
ledge now  that  Grod  only  is  the  author  of  that 
most  blessed  book,  and  of  our  most  holy  faith. 
Christianity,  founded  and  advanced  by  illiterate 
and  ignorant  men,  in  a  nation  not  addicted  to  phi- 
losophize, embodies  the  highest  and  best  philoso- 
phy. Can  this  be  human?  Is  it  not  evidently 
Divine  ?  God's  own  handwriting  at  once  bursts 
upon  our  astonished  sight,  in  characters  of  light, 
of  mercy,  of  love,  of  glorious  holiness.     God's 

TEMPLE  of  universal  TRUTH  IS  OPENED, 

THE  VAIL  OF  THE  UPPER  SANCTUARY  IS  OPENED, 

and  we  behold  in  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the  inner- 
most shrine  of  truth,  the  ark  of  His  most 
HOLY  COVENANT.*  Blcsscd  God !  we  humbly 
adore,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  thy  truth  and 

*  Rev.  xi.  19.  and  xv.  5. 
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goodness;  henceforth  be  it  ours  humbly  to  re- 
ceive thy  testament,  in  the  submissive  and  teach- 
able spirit  of  little  children. 

In  thus  unfolding  the  philosophical  basis  of 
Christianity,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  slight 
or  undervalue  the  historical  truth  of  scripture. 
Far  from  it :  I  admit  the  evidence  as  fully  satis- 
factory on  the  most  impartial  examination  ;  I  de- 
sire to  record  my  belief  as  the  humblest  and  most 
unworthy  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  The  bare 
and  unveiled  truth  man  cannot  long  or  steadily 
contemplate ;  at  least  not  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  it  may  affect  his  heart,  and  regulate  his  life, 
amid  the  changing  scenes  of  this  busy  world.  In 
the  wide  regions  of  universal  truth,  the  mind  is 
lost  and  overwhelmed  amid  the  greatness  of  the 
subject,  and  like  the  dove,  sent  forth  over  the 
waters  of  the  flood,  can  find  no  resting  place 
suited  to  its  nature,  till  it  returns  to  the  ark  of 
refuge.  Having  proved  this  by  repeated  and  most 
painful  experience,  I  could  wish  to  spare  others 
the  diflSculty,  pain  and  danger  of  the  experiment, 
by  thus  recording  my  humble,  but  assured  testi- 
mony of  the  fact.  But  there  is  a  far  greater  tes- 
timony :  Christ  himself  declares  —  **  No  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  Nor  would 
I,  if  I  could,  approach  God,  otherwise  than 
through  Jesus,  the  blessed  Mediator.  In  him 
Divine  truth  is  so  graciously  tempered  with  the 
engaging  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  all  the  en- 
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dearing  sympathies  of  kindred  and  of  brother- 
hood, that  1  love  to  look  upon  it  thus,  nor  dan 
easily  withdraw  my  mind  from  the  delightful  con- 
templation. "  For  we  have  not  an  high  priest 
who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us,  therefore,  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need." 

Farther,  as  we  have  proved  that  pardon  and  re- 
conciliation, if  received  at  all,  must  be  received 
of  God's  free  and  unmerited  goodness,  and  have 
shown  also  the  necessity  of  severe  sanctions  to 
his  eternal  law, —  it  follows  that  mercy  and  good- 
ness can  be  extended  only  by  means  of  a  message 
sent  by  God  to  man.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man- 
to  take  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  himself,  — 
and  quite  another  to  receive  them  freely  given.. 
The  first  he  has  no  right  to  do,  otherwise  what 
shall  become  of  the  sanctions  of  the  law;  the 
second  he  cannot  have  without  an  accredited 
message  from  God,  nor  can  that  message  be  ac- 
credited otherwise  than  by  miracles.  Thus  we 
prove  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion, as  well  as  the  entire  philosophical  truth,  and 
God- like  wisdom,  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
ourmost  holy  scriptures. 

Finally,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  mere  read- 
ing and  by  words  acknowledging  the  truth  of  these 
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doctrines,  will  be  of  no  avail  to  any  man.  But 
they  must  be  received  so  as  to  be  continually  ac- 
knowledgedy  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  The 
life  and  conduct  must  be  formed  upon  them  :  they 
must  be  wrought  into  the  whole  frame- work  of 
our  manifold  associations  and  ideas,  so  as  to  be 
continually  at  hand,  continually  alive  and  opera- 
tive :  they  must  be,  as  it  were,  incorporated  in 
the  mind  itself,  and  become  a  living  principle  of 
holy  and  righteous  and  devotional  feeling.  To 
accomplish  this  is  a  difficult  matter,  requiring 
time  and  perseverance  and  constant  vigilance. 
Frequent  meditation  and  self-examination  are 
evidently  most  proper  instruments  ;  but  the  man 
who  has  made  the  experiment  finds  these  insuffi- 
cient of  themselves.  The  work  is  too  great,  in- 
deed, for  mere  human  power:  —this  I  state,  not 
as  a  philosophical  deduction,  but  as  my  convic- 
tion from  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  all  experi- 
mental Christians;  and,  moreover,  it  is  plainly 
acknowledged  and  declared  in  scripture.  God  has 
there  revealed  the  effectual  means  for  our  sanctifi- 
cation,  namely,  his  Holy  and  Living  Spirit,  which 
he  has  promised  to  those  who  ask  him.  We  have 
formerly  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  in- 
fluences, and  of  the  direct  answer  jto  prayer,  is 
not  contradicted  by  any  principle  in  philosophy. 
But  the  farther  consideration  of  these  and  other 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  we  reserve  for  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   THE    DEEPER    MYSTERIES  OF  REVEALED  RELI- 
GION.—  DIGRESSION    CONCERNING   FUTURE    PUNISHMENTS. 

The  truth  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity having  been  demonstrated,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  directly  proves  it  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God,  it  will  not  be  thought  unreasonable  that  it 
should  contain  some  farther  truths,  the  certainty 
of  which  cannot  be  established  by  mere  reason, 
though  their  antecedent  probability,  and  their 
consistency  with  philosophy,  may  be  satisfactorily 
shown.  In  treating  of  these  it  is  necessary  to 
take  higher  ground,  founding  upon  scripture  as 
the  very  word  of  God.  This  we  are  entitled  to 
do  by  the  result  of  our  previous  argument,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  connection  with  the  histori- 
cal and  prophetical  evidences,  in  which,  if  the 
reader  is  not  already  informed,  he  may  be  in- 
structed by  many  excellent  writers.  The  sub- 
jects on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter  are, 
indeed,  the  mysteries  of  revealed  religion,  to  the 
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understanding  of  which  not  even  many  Christians 
attain.  And  they  seem  written  partly  that  we 
may  not  be  puffed  up  at  any  time  with  an  idea  of 
our  own  knowledge,  but  may  find,  as  we  advance 
in  our  attainments,  still  more  and  more  room  for 
higher  and  higher  advances.  For  the  scriptures, 
though  containing  truth  adapted  even  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  a  child,  have  yet  a  height  and 
depth  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  exercise  to  the  ut- 
most the  improved  faculties  of  maturer  age. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Mys- 
teries, I  fear  that  some  will  think  that  the  bounda- 
ries of  reason  are  transgressed ;  as  indeed  many 
may  be  apt  to  say  that  I  have  already  proceeded 
too  far,  in  representing  the  deductions  of  philoso- 
phy on  a  level  with  popular  Christianity.  To 
these  I  would  humbly  answer,  that  I  apprehend 
this  age  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  prophetic 
era,  to  which  the  words  of  an  inspired  writer  are 
not  inapplicable,  that  "  the  light  of  the  moon 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  seven-fold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days." 
Now  if  the  **sun"  stand  for  the  revealed  light  of  the 
world,  what  can  the  "  moon"  mean  but  the  feebler 
light  of  natural  religion.  And  here,  then,  we 
have  an  indication  that  in  this  age,  or  at  least  at 
some  time,  natural  religion  will  be  brought  up  to 
the  degree  of  light  hitherto  aflPorded  by  revealed 
truth,  while  at  the  same  time,  and  probably  by 
the  same  means,  the  light  of  revelation  shall  be- 
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come  seven-fold.  Not  that  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness shall  be  more  truly  glorious,  but  that  those 
mists  and  clouds  of  prejudice  and  false  opinion, 
which  are  the  great  obstructions  to  His  gracious 
influence,  shall  be  finally  dispersed  and  removed. 
I  humbly  pray  God,  that,  in  what  I  have  to  offer, 
I  may  be  withheld  from  rashly  setting  up  any  false 
and  seducing  light;  and  that  he  may  lead  my 
reader  well  to  consider  before  he  either  receive  as 
truth,  or  reject  as  error. 


But  before  proceeding  to  those  glorious  mys- 
teries, I  must  pause  for  a  little  to  redeem  a  pro- 
mise formerly  made  in  treating  of  the  bearings  of 
philosophy  on  the  doctrine  of  Future  Punishments. 
To  avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is  here  referred  to 
the  nineteenth  chapter,  where  he  will  find  the 
light  of  human  reason  on  this  subject  candidly  ex- 
hibited. We  were  there  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  future  punishments  will  not  be  never-ending, 
or  eternal,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  words ;  but 
stated  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  they  are 
spoken  of  in  scripture  as  eternal :  we  referred  to 
some  former  observations,  in  which  truth  was  dis- 
tinguished as  either  absolute  or  relative:  we 
glanced,  also,  at  the  design  of  scripture,  as  ex- 
hibiting chiefly  relative  truth,  but  with  the  pur- 
pose to  bring  us  nearer  to  truth  absolute,  and  for 
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this  end  couching  the  latter  behind  the  veil  of  the 
former.  If  any  one  was  at  first  inclined  to  sus- 
pect a  sinister  intention  in  this  distinction  between 
truth  absolute  and  truth  relative,  as  if  I  would 
have  used  it  as  a  short  and  easy  method  for  giv- 
ing the  slip  to  whatever  truth  I  chose,  I  hope  he 
is  by  this  time  convinced  that  his  panic  was  quite 
premature.  He  might,  indeed,  as  well  fancy 
from  the  distinction  of  motion  into  absolute  and 
relative,  that  natural  philosophers  meant  merely 
to  evade  the  admission  of  any  motion  which  seem- 
ed adverse  to  their  hypothesis.  On  the  contrary, 
without  the  distinction  of  absolute  and  relative, 
no  certainty  can  be  introduced,  nor  any  solid  ad- 
vances made  in  either  science.  Let  us  inquire 
then  to  whom  this  statement  respecting  future 
retribution  is  addressed,  and  what  position  their 
minds  are  in,  what  opinions  they  hold,  and  how 
truth  must  be  represented,  that  it  may  be  true 
relatively  to  them. 

Now  it  is  evident  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
statement  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked 
and  also  the  future  rewards  of  the  righteous,  is 
not  esoteric^  —  not  addressed  merely  to  advanced 
Christians,  —  but  to  all  men.  It  must  therefore 
be  accommodated  to  the  understanding  and  opini- 
ons of  all  men,  and  not  by  any  means  expounded 
in  such  a  manner,  as  would  presuppose  an  ac- 
quaintance with  divine  truth.  Accordingly,  the 
whole    language    and    imagery    are    exoteric  or 
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popular.  God  makes  use  of  the  common  lan- 
guage and  the  common  ideas  which  all  possess 
in  conveying  these  truths;  and  as  we  have  no 
ideas  but  what  are  derived  from  something  in  our 
present  condition.  He  is  limited  to  those  ideas  of 
happiness  and  misery  which  we  have  formed  from 
our  experience  in  this  world.  Height,  splendour, 
riches,  light,  music,  rivers  of  pure  water,  bright 
garments,  freedom  from  hunger  and  from  weari- 
ness, and  the  society  of  good  and  glorious  angels, 
—  these  are  the  ideas  which  are  employed  to  give 
us  a  faint  conception  of  the  joys  in  which  the 
good  shall  participate  hereafter.  Yet  we  are 
warned  of  the  imperfection  of  any  notion  which 
we  can  form  of  them,  —  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  things  which  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him."  In  like  manner 
"we  have  no  direct  idea  of  the  miseries  of  hell. 
When  therefore  God  speaks  of  them  he  makes  use 
of  the  most  dreadful  ideas  which  we  have, — death, 
the  grave,  the  gnawing  of  worms,  burning  fire, 
depth,  darkness,  despair,  and  the  society  of  devils 
But  these  ideas  are  utterly  inadequate  to  repre- 
sent their  agonizing  intensity.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, then,  that  future  punishments  are  limited ; 
would  the  wretch  who  groans  under  them,  and  to 
whom  every  moment  seems  an  eternity  in  the  se- 
verity of  his  suffering,  —  would  he,  at  the  hour  of 
liberation  from  his  miseries,  charge  God  with  hav- 
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ing  overrated  their  duration  or  their  extent  ?  As- 
suredly he  would  not.  The  object  of  God  in 
what  he  says,  is  to  raise  in  our  minds  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  torments  which  await  us  if  we 
live  in  our  sins  :  —  The  more  awful  that  concep- 
tion is,  the  nearer  does  it  come  to  the  absolute 
truth.  Now,  that  this  dreadful  argument  is  most 
addressed  to  men  who  have  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress in  Christianity,  appears  from  the  consider- 
ation that  the  fear  of  future  punishment  recedes 
as  the  Christian  advances,  and  love  becomes  more 
and  more  the  actuating  principle,  **  and  perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear ;  he  that  feareth  is  not  yet 
made  perfect  in  love." 

But  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than  this,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  I  would  observe,  that  the 
natural  opinions  of  men  are  such  as  render  the 
declaration  of  the  absolute  eternity  of  future  pun- 
ishments necessary,  so  that  he  who  should  pub- 
licly preach  any  other  doctrine  would  thereby 
falsify  the  truth  :  —  As  indeed  a  man  may  often 
speak  the  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  only 
falsehood.  What,  we  would  ask,  are  all  men's 
first  and  natural  ideas  of  retributive  justice,  of 
human  agency,  of  the  Divine  Attributes  ?  Have 
we  not  shown  at  large  that  men  naturally  think 
of  retributive  justice  as  modified  revenge, — of 
human  agency  as  destitute  of  any  physical  laws, 
—  of  human  works  as  possessing  merit  even  to- 
wards God, — of  punishment  as  the  satisfaction  of 
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vengeance,  —  and  of  the  Divine  Attributes  as 
transcripts  of  what  are  usually  considered  fair  and 
reasonable  qualities  in  the  human  character,  sub- 
ject in  some  degree  to  the  same  imperfections? 
These  things  have  been  proved,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  how  the  truth  on  this 
point  must  be  stated,  so  as  to  be  best  understood 
by  men  holding  such  opinions,  without  flattering 
error,  and  consistently  with  the  system  of  truth 
already  established.  Now  we  shall  find  reason 
here  for  the  statement  of  punishments  as  eternal, 
both  negatively  and  positively ;  that  is,  both  never- 
ending,  and  everlasting. 

For,  in  the  first  place, — according  to  the  phy- 
sical laws  of  mind,  we  have  seen  that  one  vio- 
lation of  virtue  leads  to  another,  so  that  vice  and 
sin  and  misery  have  no  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
duce virtue  and  happiness.  Consequently,  in 
their  natural  course,  both  sin  and  its  attendant 
misery  would  be  everlasting.  Therefore  that 
from  which  Christ  by  his  interposition  has 
saved  us,  is  everlasting  sin  and  misery,  and 
those  who  reject  Christ  are  still  in  the  same 
condition  of  everlasting  sin  and  misery.  This 
is  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  or  has  no  natural 
ending. 

Secondly,  —  The  displeasure  of  God  is  added 
to  the  natural  misery  produced  by  sin.  And 
there  is  no  merit  in  a  sinner's  suffering,  nothing 
which  can  at  the  end  of  any  given  period  entitle 
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him  to  claim  his  own  deliverance  as  a  right,  no- 
thing which  has  any  efficacy  in  making  reparation 
for  God's  violated  law,  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
atonement  or  reconciliation.  Though  the  sinner 
should  suffer  on  and  on  to  all  eternity,  that  would 
not  repair  the  breach,  nor  restore  order,  nor 
please  God.  Much  less,  then,  can  any  ^nite  du- 
ration of  suffering  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  obedi- 
ence. At  whatever  time  the  sinner  receives  par- 
don and  mercy,  it  must  be  only  of  the  free  and 
unmerited  goodness  of  God.  Methinks,  then,  it 
were  as  well  for  men  humbly  to  fall  in  with  that 
offer  now,  as,  after  long  and  aggravated  suflferings, 
with  tenfold  humiliation,  to  embrace  the  same 
terms  of  salvation,  which  they  now  despise  and 
reject.  God  has  given  them  an  awful  and  most 
true  representation  of  the  miseries  which  they 
shall  have  to  endure  unless  they  repent.  And  we 
have  here  the  plain  testimony  of  reason  that  who- 
ever will  be  saved  from  everlasting  misery,  must 
be  so  by  God's  free  grace.  Suffering,  even  to  all 
eternity,  will  not  satisfy  or  appease  the  Divine 
justice  :  because  the  Divine  retributive  justice  is 
not  in  the  least  allied  to  revenge ;  and  revenge 
alone  can  be  satiated  with  suffering.  So  long  as 
the  sinner  views  God  in  such  a  light,  and  would 
deal  with  him  in  such  a  manner,  he  must  needs 
suffer  on  ;  for  while  he  refuses  God's  offers  of  free 
and  undeserved  goodness,  and  of  entire  restoration 
to  purity,  he  is  proud,  ignorant,  rebellious,  and  to 
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remit  the  punishment  were  only  to  confirm  the 
sin.  Finally,  all  God's  laws  are  eternal.  There 
is  no  hope  that  he  may  relent,  and  indulge  the 
sinner  in  his  sins.  God  is  perfectly  immutable. 
His  hatred  of  sin  is  eternal.  This  is  "  the  fire 
that  never  shall  be  quenched,"  and  "  the  breath 
of  the  Lord  as  a  stream  of  brimstone  doth  kin- 
dle it." 

How  can  these  doctrines  be  intelligibly  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world,  otherwise  than  by  de- 
claring the  eternity  of  future  punishments  ?  I  am 
certain,  indeed,  that  some  who  read  what  is  here 
written,  will  not  discern  the  difference  between 
the  philosophical  doctrine  now  laid  down,  and  the 
doctrine  of  punishments  absolutely  eternal.  To 
such  1  can  only  recommend  a  careful  study  of  our 
previous  principles  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  have 
no  wish  to  take  away  the  idea  of  eternal  punish- 
ments from  those,  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  en- 
lightened in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy. 

Thirdly,  —  A  full  revelation  of  God's  ultimate 
designs  throughout  eternity,  is  what  could  be  of 
no  service  to  us  here,  therefore  God  has  not  given 
it.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that,  by  refusing 
Christ,  we  are  left  under  the  ban  of  misery 
naturally  everlastings  and  kindled  to  deeper  in- 
tensity by  God's  eternal  and  unchangeable  hatred 
of  sin.  God  is  not  wont  to  propound  any  of  his 
schemes,  till  the  time  when  the  knowledge  of 
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them  becomes  necessary.  Thus,  when  our  first 
parents  were  in  paradise,  they  received  the  com- 
mand '*  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  this  fruit ;  in  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  die."  The 
sentence  was  pronounced  without  affording  any 
hope  of  deliverance.  But  when  the  penalty  had 
been  actually  incurred,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
was  the  promise  given,  that  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent.  Had 
God  given  that  promise  prior  to  the  fall,  men 
would  have  been  apt  afterwards  to  have  regarded 
it  as  injudicious,  weakening  the  fear  of  the  un- 
known evil,  and  so  far  operating  as  an  inducement 
to  make  the  trial.  Not  so  after  the  misery  had 
been  incurred.  Then  it  was  as  a  hand  stretched 
forth  to  sustain  the  sinking  spirit,  a  beacon  in  a 
dark  and  troubled  sea,  an  ark  to  preserve  the 
shattered  remains  of  virtue,  a  prestige  of  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day.  So  is  it  with  the  hope  of  uni- 
versal restoration.  God's  accredited  ministers  are 
not  authorised  to  declare  it  to  the  people  now,  but 
only  to  denounce  the  penalty,  and  leave  the  fii- 
ture  counsels  of  the  Eternal  to  himself.  Yet  I 
presume  not  to  interpret  this  sentence  as  utterly 
irremediable,  any  more  than  the  first.  I  will 
not  be  so  bold  with  heaven  as  to  charge  the  Most 
High  with  falsehood,  if  he  should  hereafter  afibrd 
a  hope  which  he  has  not  yet  declared.  I  rather 
contemplate  the  folly  of  Jonah,  who  was  angry, 
forsooth,  because  God  remitted  the  evil  which  he 
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had  commissioned  him  positively  and  unquali- 
fiedly to  denounce  against  that  great  city  Nineveh. 
Are  his  commissioned  servants  so  fearful  of  the 
reputation  of  the  absolute  and  unalterable  truth  of 
the  dreadful  denunciation  which  they  bear,  that 
they  had  rather  see  a  great  part  of  the  human 
race  consigned  to  eternal  misery,  than  that  God 
should  even  seem  to  depart  a  little  from  the  word 
spoken  by  them  ?  Let  them  study  the  history  of 
Jonah. 

Thus  the  declarations  of  scripture  and  the  de- 
ductions of  philosophy,  are  not  contrary  one  to 
another  on  this  point.  Philosophy,  indeed,  anti- 
cipates a  universal  restoration,  which  scripture 
has  not  yet  so  fully  revealed,  though  I  apprehend 
some  obscure  indications  of  it  are  not  wanting 
even  there.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  such  an  arrangement.  The  man  who,  by  the 
diligent  and  humble  use  of  his  reason,  has  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  is  secure  from  the  danger  that 
might  attend  the  declaration  of  it  to  another,  who 
had  not  been  prepared  by  such  a  discipline  of  his 
faculties.  God  permits  us  the  use  of  reason  even 
to  the  utmost,  whatever  we  can  discover  by  that 
divine  instrument,  we  are  at  liberty  to  place 
among  the  archives  of  our  knowledge.  Revela- 
tion was  given  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  reason, 
not  to  put  it  out  of  office,  or  to  discourage  its  ex- 
ercise. It  was  wise  in  the  Supreme  Being  to  an- 
nex the  knowledge  of  this  truth  as  a  reward  to  a 

£  £ 
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diligent  course  of  meditation  on  hi«  works,  and 
ways,  and  character,  rather  than  to  reveal  it  alike 
to  all.  It  was  wise  to  afford  only  such  confirma- 
tion of  it  in  scripture,  as  may  give  a  reserved  and 
cautious  assent  to  the  truth  so  discovered,  amount- 
ing rather  to  a  look  of  approbation*  than  to  a 
positive  proof.  '*  God  is  love,"  —  his  predomi- 
nant character  is  regard  for  the  order  and  happi- 
ness of  his  creation.  '*  The  Lord  shall  rejoice  in 
his  works,"  but  how  can  this  be,  if  from  a  part  of 
his  works  for  ever  and  ever  ascend  the  groans  of 
the  damned,  the  waitings  of  unutterable  woe? 
Can  God  rejoice  in  these  ?  No :  never.  *'  1  have 
no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith 
the  Lord."  Does  he,  then,  overlook  their  suffer- 
ings amid  the  general  happiness  of  the  universe  ? 
"  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered/' 
"  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his 
notice."  And  what  shall  we  say  to  that  singular 
passage  of  St.  Paul,  "  For  it  hath  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  him  (Christ)  should  all  fuln.es3 
dwell,  and  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
himself,  having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  hi3 
cross,  —  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in 
earth  or  things  in  heaven  ?"*  What  is  here  meant 
by  the  *  all  things  in  earth  or  in  heaven?'  Are  they 
not  the  **  visible  or  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers, 

•  Col.  i.  19. 
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which  were  all  created  by  him  and  for  him,"  as 
spoken  of  two  verses  before  ?  Or  can  any  limita- 
tion be  applied  to  the  one  case,  without  being  ex- 
tended to  the  other  also?  No:  the  eternal  law 
must  be  maintained  :  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
shall  ascend  for  ever ;  the  memorial  of  those  eter- 
nal sanctions  shall  not  cease  to  remain  :  —  but, 
being  born  again,  and  created  anew,  and  no  longer 
the  same,  but  washed  and  sanctified  by  God's 
free  goodness,  all,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
shall  be  delivered  from  sin  and  sorrow,  and  hell 
left  empty  of  its  victims  ;  that  so  no  irremediable 
imperfection  may  be  left,  no  ravage  of  sin  the 
destroyer,  no  breach  in  the  fair  universe  of 
God.  But  after  what  ages,  —  what  eternities  ! 
—  who  can  tell?  With  God  one  day  is  as  a 
thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day. 


Almighty  God,  my  heavenly  Father !  Who  hast 
compassion  upon  all  men,  and  hatest  nothing  that 
thou  hast  made.  I  know  that  all  thy  ways  are 
justice  and  truth.  Give  me  grace  to  turn  from 
vain  speculations  as  to  thy  ultimate  counsels  with 
other  men  ;  that,  leaving  these  to  Thy  infinite 
wisdom  and  sovereign  disposal,  I  may  apply  my 
own  heart  to  consider  thy  gracious  message  as 
concerns  myself,  and  may  be  led  in  humility  to 

£  £  2 
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receive,  and  in  sincerity  to  obey,  thy  Gospel: 
knowing  that  with  Thee  are  hid  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  of  knowledge,  and  that  thou  hast 
revealed  unto  men  all  that  is  necessary  for  salva- 
tion.  Amen. 
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SUBJECT   OF   THE   MYSTERIES     RESUMED. GEOMETRICAL   SERIES 
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OF  THIS  WORLD. — SOLUTION  OF  THE  SERIES. — PRESENT  SYS- 
TEM OF  ORGANIZATION. — SERIES  RESUMED. — HIGHER  ORDERS 
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Returning  from  our  digression,  we  proceed,  as 
proposed,  to  consider  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
Christianity ;  preparatory  to  which  the  reader 
will  find  some  useful  observations  in  the  chapters 
on  the  Being  and  Providence  of  God.  We  there 
argued  on  the  alternative  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  certain  geometrical  series  of  intelli- 
gences, and  showed  the  advantage  of  an  astrono* 
mical  scale  for  exalting  our  ideas  of  the  Godhead, 
as  leading  to  a  true  result,  even  should  the  inter- 
mediate steps  have  no  real  existence.  We  now, 
however,  take  higher  ground,  and  affirm  that  it  is 
probable,  even  from  reason,  that  such  a  series 
does  exist.  For  which  opinion  the  following 
grounds  may  be  assigned. 
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First,  we  see  how  weak  and  fallible  a  creature 
man  is :  —  we  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  not 
only  this  planet,  but  innumerable  myriads  of  other 
worlds,  are  full  of  creatures  of  a  grade  not  superior 
to  ours,  equally  weak,  and  in  themselves  equally 
liable  to  err.  Throughout  this  vast  universe,  and 
amid  such  interminable  multitudes  of  individuals, 
it  seems  worthy  of  Divine  wisdom  to  introduce 
such  a  principle  of  union,  and  such  a  law  of  sub- 
ordination. A  wise  commander  places  captains 
over  thousands,  and  over  hundreds,  and  over 
fifties :  but  if  he  had  power  to  place  in  each  rank 
and  division  of  his  army  a  pervading  and  actu- 
ating mind,  which,  in  subordination  to  his  su- 
perior, should  unite  and  determine  to  one  object 
the  whole  energies  of  his  own  department,  how 
much  more  perfect  would  be  the  system.  Man 
cannot  do  this,  but  God  can.  We  have  found 
also  that  there  is  visible  in  this  world  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  series,  so  that  the  matter  is 
not  mere  hypothesis,  but  only  the  extension  of  a 
law  already  proved  to  exist.  And  the  laws  of 
nature  possess  in  other  respects  this  beautiful 
unity,  that  they  do  not  stop  with  a  narrow  and 
confined  operation,  but  are  extended  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  of  the  Creator's  works. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  the  commencement  of 
a  law,  we  have  no  ground  whatever  to  suppose, 
that  its  highest  exemplification  is  that  special  in- 
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stance,  which  may  be  more  immediately  under 
our  observation. 

Now  the  special  ini^ance  to  which  we  here 
more  particularly  allude,  is  the  relation  of  the 
human  soul  to  the  human  body.  Modern  phi- 
losophers have,  on  this  point,  departed  from  the 
sounder  doctrines  of  the  ancients.  For  I  have 
accidentally  met  with  some  obscure  hints  from 
their  writings,  which,  indeed,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  escaped  my  notice,  but  for  my  own 
previous  conclusions  on  the  same  subject;  but 
which  are  sufficient  to  make  me  desire  the  leisure 
necessary  for  a  more  accurate  scrutiny  of  these 
remains  of  the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  '*  Some  of 
the  platonists,"  says  Dr.  Cudworth,  '*  would  not 
allow  sensations  to  be  passions,  or  passive  states 
in  the  soul,  but  only  active  knowledges  of  the  pas- 
sions  of  the  body,  —  iradwv  yvwaac."*  With  this  opi- 
nion Dr.  Cudworth  does  not  coincide,  nor  does  he 
make  any  reference  to  a  particular  author.  The 
studious  reader,  however,  who  has  understood  my 
doctrine  of  sensation,  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  the 
opinion  of  these  platonists  in  a  new  light,  as  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  same  doctrine,  which 
has  been  advocated,  and,  if  I  may  trust  my  own 
judgment,  proved,  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 
*'  Aristotle,"  observes  the  same  learned  and  judi- 

*  Imtnut.  Moral.  B.  IV.  ch.  iii.  p.  254. 
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cious  authority,*  "  doth  expressly  deny  the  in- 
corporeity  of  all  sensitive  souls,  not  in  brutes 
only,  but  every  where.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  declares  that  the  mind  or  intellect  is  incorpo- 
real, separable,  and  immortal."  And,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  regarding  sensation  as  a  cor- 
poreal power,  he  asserts  the  corruptibility  of  the 
sentient  soul.     For,  speaking  of  the  pure  mind  or 

intellect,  he  says,  tovto  iiovov  aOavarov  Kai  acScov,  oSc 

iraOnriKog  vovg  ^Oaprocf — "The  agent  Intellect  alone 
is  immortal  and  eternal,  the  passive  corruptible." 

This  passage  has  been  successively  commented 
on  by  Cud  worth,*  Warburton,^;  and  Dr.  Gillies,  § 
as  one  of  considerable  difficulty;  but  I  appre- 
hend that  its  true  and  only  solution  will  be  found 
in  the  doctrines  unfolded  in  the  present  work. 

That  these  views  of  the  nature  and  relation  of 
soul  and  body,  were  entertained  by  the  ancients, 
I  think  the  more  probable,  because  the  Platonists, 
and  others  of  the  philosophers,  as  represented  by 
Cudworth,  had  some  notion,  though  perhaps  not 
a  very  clear  one,  of  that  scale  of  being,  the  con- 
ception of  which  was  first  suggested  to  my  own 
mind  by  reflecting  on  that  relation.     And  the  ob- 

*  Intellectual  System,  Vol.  I.  Ch.  i.  p.  55,  4to.  Ed. — He  re- 
fers to  Arist.  De  Gener.  et  Corr.  Lib.  II.  ch.  iii. 

t  Arist. :  De  Anima.  Lib.  III.  ch.  vi. 

X  Divine  Legation,  Vol.  I.  Book  III.  sect.  iv. 

§  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Works  preBxed  to  his  Ethics  and 
Politics  —  p.  50,  note. 
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scurity  of  the  doctrine  as  unfolded  in  their  works, 
seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Cudworth,  that 
they  did  not  arrive  at  it  by  reasoning,  but  re- 
ceived it  as  part  of  the  old  dogmatical  philosophy, 
which  was  brought  from  the  East  by  those  illus- 
trious men,  who  made  wisdom  the  object  of  their 
travels,  the  theme  of  their  conversation,  and  the 
study  of  their  lives.  But  their  opinion  is  a  matter 
of  comparative  indiflference.  The  point  cannot  be 
settled  by  authority,  but  must  be  decided  by 
facts. 

Now  I  humbly  submit  that  every  thing  which 
is  known  concerning  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
points  directly  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  an 
organic  and  sentient  matejnal  common  to  them 
all ;  which  becomes  organized  in  one  system  or 
another  according  as  it  is  determined  by  the  germ 
of  a  particular  species.  The  germ  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  material,  with  the  specific  law  of  or- 
ganization :  but  contains  not  all  the  life,  or  all  the 
parts,  which  will  be  developed  by  its  instru- 
mentality. Some,  indeed,  seem  to  entertain  that 
supposition,  but  let  them  reflect  a  moment  what 
monstrous  absurdities  it  involves.  Think  of  an 
acorn.  Well :  this  acorn  contains,  they  say,  all 
the  life,  and  all  the  parts,  which  are  afterwards 
developed  in  the  oak.  It  contains,  therefore,  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves,  and  these  last 
are  renewed  in  innumerable  numbers  every  year. 
It  contains  also,  of  course,  the  many  acorns  which 
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will  grow  every  year  for  a  century  or  two ;  and 
the  oaks  which  would  grow  out  of  these,  with 
their  trunks,  branches,  leaves,  and  innumerable 
acorns;  and  the  innumerable  oaks  which  will 
grow  out  of  these,  with  their  trunks,  branches, 
leaves,  and  innumerable  acorns;  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum,  in  a  prodigiously  rapid  geometrical  series. 
And  yet  this  infinite  progression  is  all  fully  and 
completely  coiled  up  and  organized  in  all  its  mi- 
nute parts,  in  the  heait  of  one  little  acorn,  and  of 
every  little  acorn,  which  a  squirrel  may  eat,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  this  more  than  infinitude  of  in- 
genuity. And  out  of  a  thousand  such  miraculous 
acorns,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two  are 
ever  permitted  to  grow  :  —  what  a  prodigious 
waste  of  contrivance  and  of  minute  workmanship! 
Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  hold  such  an 
opinion?  But  how  much  more  absurd  will  it 
appear,  if  we  extend  it  to  all  the  tribes  of  animals 
and  vegetables!  Surely  that  stated  above  is  at 
least  more  probable,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  eminent 
naturalists. 

The  organic  and  sentient  material  is  not  in  equal 
quantities  in  all  species,  but  in  some  is  organized 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  alloy.  In  the  seed  it  is 
often  found  in  greatest  proportion.  In  many  kinds 
of  seed,  as  also  in  many  roots,  leaves,  and  whole 
plants,  it  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  material  of  sentient  life  to  the  larger  animals. 
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and  there  is  no  kind  of  vegetable  which  does  not 
furnish  it  to  swarms  of  insects.  This  material  is 
not  often  suffered  to  lie  long  waste  or  unappro- 
priated ;  but  where  it  exists  unorganized,  it  soon 
becomes  organised  throu^  the  instrumentality  of 
small  germs,  floating  in  the  air,  or  deposited  by 
insects.  Thus  the  milk  by  which  young  animals 
lir<e  and  grow,  and  which  contains  the  material  of 
life  in  large  quantity^  becomes,  when  kept  under 
the  ibrm  of  cheese,  a  living  mass  of  animals  visible 
even  to  the  naked  eye.  Had  the  milk  in  its  ori- 
ginal state  been  received  into  a  larger  animal,  the 
mites  would  not  have  appeared ;  but  the  same  or- 
ganic and  sentient  material,  which  is  separately 
developed  in  the  mites,  would  have  been  incor- 
porated and  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of  a 
greater  system.  When  that  system  decays,  the 
organic  particles  again,  according  to  certain  laws 
of  affinity,  form  new  relations  with  other  sentient 
systems,  of  which  the  germs  are  usually  afforded 
by  the  ova  of  flies,  and  the  putrifying  carcass  be- 
comes again  a  mass  of  life  and  of  sensation,  not 
indeed  under  one  system,  but  under  many.  Flour, 
meal,  bread,  and  biscuits,  no  less  than  cheese,  be- 
come in  the  course  of  time  full  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  mites  ;  and,  if  grain  be  slightly  macerated  in 
cold  water,  it  soon  displays  to  the  microscope  a 
development  of  innumerable  animalcules.  Water 
itself  is  full  of  life  and  animation.  The  air  is  full 
of  it.     The  mould  out  of  which  vegetables  grow 
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is  not  obtained  indifferently  from  all  substances, 
but  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  is  consequently  full  of  the  mate- 
rial of  organic  life.  There  is  nothing  in  nature 
which  in  the  least  favours  the  supposition  that 
animal  bodies  are  void  of  sensation  ;  but  the 
whole  microscopic  world  of  animalculae  cries  out 
against  such  a  stupid  and  foolish  notion.  If  the 
materials  of  our  bodies  are  thus  full  of  life  and 
sensation,  why,  in  the  name  of  sober  reason,  are 
these  bodies,  contrary  to  our  own  experience, 
held  to  be  incapable  of  feeling?  How  strange  it  is 
that  a  man  should  need  to  argue  long  and  strenu- 
ously in  order  to  disprove  such  an  unnatural 
fancy !  Future  generations  will  amuse  themselves 
with  wondering  alike  at  the  singular  folly  of  those 
who  first  contrived,  and  the  simple  credulity  of 
those  who  could  believe  it. 

Nor  should  the  results  of  the  chemical  analysis 
of  animal  bodies  be  considered  as  at  all  militating 
against  the  presence  of  sentient  particles  in  them. 
For  the  chemist  cannot  be  sure  that  something 
has  not  been  expelled  and  lost  in  his  experiments, 
or  that  something  has  not  eluded  his  notice,  or 
that  under  the  changing  forms  and  combinations 
which  he  beholds,  the  proteus  material  of  sentient 
life  may  not  lie  impalpably  concealed.  The  pro- 
cesses of  chemistry  are  too  violent  for  this  delicate 
investigation.  Nature,  in  her  exquisite  fineness 
of  working,  surpasses  the  power  of  man.     Sensa- 
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tion  can  be  known  to  us  only  by  its  outward 
signs,  and  these  are  not  to  be  expected  where  or- 
ganization is  destroyed.  If  we  would  inquire  of 
nature,  we  must  be  content  to  learn  her  mysteries 
according  to  her  own  method  of  teaching  them, 
watching  her  operations  with  patient  diligence. 
The  study  of  sentient  life  must  be  conducted  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  destroy  organization.  Man 
is  but  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature ;  nor 
will  she  submit  to  force.  It  is  vain  to  seek  the 
laws  of  life  in  chemistry.  The  best  physiologists 
are  agi*eed  that  there  is  a  distinct  vital  principle, 
whose  existence,  independent  of  mere  organiza- 
tion, and  superior  to  chemical  affinities,  is  neces- 
sary to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world.  Organization  does  not  give 
rise  to  life,  but  is  developed  and  supported  by  it  : 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  life  and  sensation  are  mani- 
fested by  means  of  organization,  and  cannot  be 
known  otherwise. 

But,  that  all  question  with  regard  to  this  fun- 
damental doctrine  may  be  avoided,  the  statement 
of  it,  as  far  as  essential  in  the  present  work,  may 
be  restricted  to  this.  That  in  the  living  animal, 
the  parts  and  particles  of  the  body  are  sentient ; 
the  insensible  parts  being  subordinate,  as  the 
mere  frame  work  or  machinery  for  the  sentient. 

It  is  indeed  of  little  consequence  whether  we 
speak  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation  as  entirely 
belonging  to  matter,  or  whether  we  call  each  ani- 
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malcule,  or  each  organic  and  sentient  particle,  a 
little  sentient  soul  within  its  own  sphere.  We 
know  little  of  the  essence  of  matter,  and  nothing 
which  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should  feel. 
Father  Boscovich  and  Dr.  Priestley  have  inge- 
niously shown  how  very  different  matter  may 
really  be,  from  the  gross  notion  which  we  have 
of  it.  But  names  are  here  of  little  consequence, 
and,  if  the  reader  prefer  it,  I  am  willing  to  con* 
sider  each  symptom  of  sensation  as  intimating  the 
presence  of  a  sentient  sotU.  The  word  ^soul' 
indeed  is  preferable  to  '  particle,'  because  it  allows 
the  idea  of  each  being  a  complete  existence  within 
itself,  while  '  particle '  conveys  the  unnecessary 
notion  of  a  fragment.  But  perhaps  the  best 
name,  as  being  free  from  all  prejudices,  will  be 
unity  or  henad. 

What  then  is  a  human  body  ?  It  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  sentient  henads,  so  disposed,  and  by 
the  help  of  other  matter  so  organized  and  united, 
as  to  form  a  great  and  wonderful  system,  capable 
of  various  functions,  and  receiving  various  sensa- 
tions. The  human  soul  is  an  intelligent  henad,  or 
unit  of  a  higher  order,  pervading  by  its  know- 
ledge, and  actuating  by  its  power,  this  whole 
system  of  innumerable  sentient  henads,  so  as  to 
constitute  its  different  minute  members  into  one 
admirable  whole.  Here  we  have  a  fixed  and  de- 
terminate ratio,  of  a  nature,  indeed,  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  numbers^  but  so  great  as  to  be  superior 
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to  their  power.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  be  the  highest  application  of  such  a  ratio. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  value  and  enjoyment  of 
the  sentient  henads  be  so  much  enhanced  by  their 
union  in  one  healthy  body,  that  they  are  regarded 
as  nothing  when  separate,  compared  with  their 
importance  united ;  —  so  will  the  enjoyment  and 
true  value  of  each  individual  human  soul  be  much 
enhanced,  by  being  placed  in  the  same  ratio  to  a 
good  Intelligence  of  a  higher  order,  which  will  be 
a  henad  third  in  the  scale.  This  is  precisely  a 
geometrical  series,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown> 
though  it  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  by 
numbers,  the  ratio  being  one,  not  of  number,  but 
of  power  and  excellence.  And,  for  giving  greater 
distinctness  to  our  language  and  ideas,  we  have 
made  use  of  an  astronomical  scale,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  some  probability  in  itself;  calling 
the  Intelligence  next  superior  to  man  in  geometri* 
cal  ratio,  the  soul,  or  prince,  or  presiding  intellect 
of  this  world,  and  using  the  general  name  of 
Planetary  Intelligence  as  descriptive  of  the  order 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  orders  in  the  series, 
superior  to  the  Planetary,  we  have  called  Sidereal 
and  Arch- Sidereal  Intelligences,  which  we  con- 
sidered respectively  as  the  pervading  spirits  of 
solar  systems,  and  of  groups  of  suns ;  superior  to 
which  we  reckoned  Intelligences  of  the  nebulae, 
or  assemblages  of  groups.  The  ratio  througliout 
the  series  is  that  of  a  sentient  henad  to  the  human 
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soul.  Andy  as  the  human  body  includes  not  only 
the  sentient  henads,  but  whatsoever  is  exterior  or 
subordinate  to  them,  so  the  body  of  a  Planetary 
Intelligence  includes,  not  only  the  intellects,  but 
also  the  bodies  of  the  Planetary  inhabitants.  We 
have  also  illustrated  the  relation  of  the  human 
soul  to  the  human  body,  as  resembling  in  some 
sense  the  relation  of  God  to  his  universe,  which 
he  pervades  by  his  knowledge,  and  actuates  by 
his  power;  so  that,  varying  the  expression,  we 
may  call  the  soul  the  god  of  the  body,  and  our 
Planetary  Intelligence  the  god  of  this  world; 
meaning  by -the  god  only  the  pervading  and  ac- 
tuating Spirit. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  little,  and  consider  of 
the  reality  of  such  an  existence  as  the  god,  or 
Prince,  or  Presiding  Spirit  of  this  world.  We 
have  seen  that  for  the  perfection  of  God's  universe 
it  is  necessary  to  conceive  such  a  law  of  spiritual 
subordination,  as  may,  through  more  or  fewer 
gradations,  place  man  and  all  creatures  in  the 
same  relation  to  God,  as  the  human  body  is  in  to 
the  human  soul ;  that  God  may  actuate  all  in  a 
perfect,  and  orderly,  and  happy  manner.  Now 
the  question  is  easily  answered,  —  Do  men  with 
one  consent  love  and  adore  the  most  high  God, 
and,  living  in  spiritual  communion  with  him,  do 
they  yield  an  orderly  and  complete  obedience  to 
his  will  ?  Or  does  the  world  exhibit  the  reverse  of 
all  this ;  do  men  hate  the  thought  of  God,  make 
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themselves  merry  with  his  judgments,  revile  his 
servants,  yield  themselves  the  slaves  of  sin,  pur-^ 
sue  selfish  pleasure  and  selfish  power,  overlook 
the  claims  of  compassion,  amuse  themselves  with 
cruelty,  and  make  eating,  drinking,  sensuality, 
wealth,  vanity,  or  ambition,  the  object  of  life  ?  Is 
the  spirit  of  a  holy  God  in  them,  or  is  it  not  ? 
Alas,  it  is  but  too  true  that  half  the  wickedness 
of  human  nature  is  not  told,  and  yet  there  remain 
in  it  some  traces  of  its  original  virtue  and  beauty, 
that  mark  where  once  may  have  been  visible  the 
stamp  of  a  godlike  character.  But  that  it  is  now 
indeed  revolted,  and  fallen,  and  utterly  depraved, 
only  a  blind  and  foolish  partiality  can  possibly 
deny.  And  not  only  man,  but  the  whole  creation 
throughout  this  world,  is  '*  groaning  and  travailing 
in  pain  together  until  now."  Whence  this  aliena- 
tion from  God,  which  exists  in  every  man  that  is 
born  into  the  world  ?  Whence  are  those  traces  of 
devouring  cruelty,  and  painful  disorder,  which 
are  every  where  visible  ?  Are  they  not  the  grand 
though  burning  ruins  of  one  magnificent  structure? 
There  is  a  unity  in  the  wickedness  of  the  world 
more  than  what  is  attributable  to  man.  It  is  far 
less  likely  that  innumerable  multitudes  of  separate 
individuals  should,  without  intercourse,  and  with- 
out design,  concur  in  one  simultaneous  and  per- 
severing revolt,  than  that  one  revolted  spirit  per- 
vades and  actuates  the  whole.  The  hereditary 
transmission  of  bodily  and  cerebral  organization 
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from  one  fallen  pair,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  depth  and  inveteracy  of  the  evil. 
But  whoever  watches  the  workings  of  Divine 
Grace,  will  find  also  the  evident  counterworkings 
of  a  wise  though  apostate  Spirit.  And  thus  it  is : 
the  principle  of  unity,  ordained  for  the  order  and 
perfection  of  the  universe,  has,  by  the  single  re- 
bellion of  the  Prince  of  this  world,  involved  his 
realm  in  ruin.  But  Grod  has  brought  deliver- 
ance. 

How  strong  and  true  a  light  revelation  throws 
over  this  whole  subject !  We  there  find  the  fact 
declared  that  such  a  Spirit  exists,  that  this  world 
is  his  dominion,  that  he  is  the  god  of  this  world, 
the  Prince  of  this  world,  the  Spirit  that  worketh 
in  the  children  of  disobedience,  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air.  We  find  him  ofiering  to  dispose 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  —  *'A11  these 
will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  acknowledge  me  as 
God,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."* 
And  this  is  a  temptation  which  we  cannot  well 
suppose  him  suggesting  to  our  Lord,  had  it  not 
possessed  some  show  of  plausibility.  We  are 
informed  that  he  has  under  him  subordinate  angels. 
We  are  warned  to  take  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
for  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  darkness  in  high  places.     We  are  told 

*  Matt.  iv.  9.     Luke  iv.  7. 
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that  he  has  been  the  deceiver  of  men  from  the 
beginning.  He  is  also  called  the  Devil,  or  Satan, 
or  the  enemy.  For  this  cause  the  Son  of  God 
was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,*  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  thedeviLf 
Christ  himself  encourages  his  disciples,  saying, 
''  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven : 
behold  I  give  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and 
scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy  ."J 
At  another  time  §  he  compares  Satan  to  a  strong 
man  armed,  keeping  his  house  and  having  his 
goods  in  safety,  till  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come, 
and  bind  him,  and  take  from  him  his  armour 
wherein  he  trusted,  and  spoil  his  goods,  *  In 
which  allusion  this  world  seems  called  the  house 
or  palace  of  Satan,  and  the  souls  of  men  his  pro- 
perty, of  which  Christ,  who  is  stronger  than  he, 
came  to  despoil  him,  first  binding  him  and  taking 
away  his  armour.  And  that  armour  seems  to 
consist  in  the  corrupt  propensities  of  human  nature, 
within  which  Satan  secures  himself,  using  them 
both  defensively  to  resist  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
offensively  to  vanquish  and  subdue  the  good.  For, 
as  human  depravity  receives  its  deadliest  power 
from  the  artful  management  of  the  god  of  this 
world,  the  Spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of 

*  1  John  iii.  8.  f  Heb.  ii.  4. 

I  Luke  X.  19.     §  Matt.  xii.  29.     Luke  xi.  21. 
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disobedience,  —  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
coruption  of  the  heart  is  subdued,  the  arms  of 
Satan  are  taken  away,  and  a  righteous  and  holy 
man  may  bid  defiance  to  his  power.  Such  Adam 
was  when  he  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  "  Suffi- 
cient to  have  stood,  though  free  to  fall."  For  as 
depravity  often  long  resists  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  so  inward  holiness  paralyses  the  power  of 
Satan  ;  for  corruption  cannot  dwell  with  incorrup- 
tion.  But  man,  once  vanquished,  is  held  in  bon- 
dage by  Satan,  with  the  fetters  of  his  naturally 
corrupt  propensities.  And  to  deliver  him  from 
this  slavery,  it  was  necessary  that  a  stronger  than 
Satan  should  enter  into  this  world,  and,  having 
spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  should  make  a 
show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them  by 
the  cross.* 

The  revolt  of  Satan  seems  prior  to  the  creation 
of  man,  judging  both  by  scripture,  and  by  those 
characters  which  are  written  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  geologist,  who  reads  the  book  of 
nature,  finds  the  marks  of  convulsion  and  death 
in  her  fossil  remains,  and  among  rocks  which, 
according  to  the  best  light  of  reason,  are  long 
prior  to  the  history  of  man.  Judicious  interpreters 
of  scripture  know,  that  the  language  employed  in 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  nowise  contra- 
dicts the   geological   conclusion,   that  both  this 

*  Col.  ii.  15. 
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world  and  the  fallen  Spirit  of  this  world,  are 
much  older  than  the  period,  when  God  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  placed  in  his  garden  of 
Delight  the  image  of  his  own  transcendent  holiness. 
It  seems  that  at  a  period  after,  and  perhaps  long 
after,  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
the  GOD  of  this  world  revolted  and  fell,  convulsion 
and  confusion  followed  through  his  once  fair  do- 
minion, and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And 
even  yet  the  everlasting  rocks  and  the  eternal 
mountains  tell  of  the  convulsions  of  that  tremen- 
dous period,  and  man  gazes  in  ignorant  astonish- 
ment on  the  stupendous  ruins  of  a  fallen  world, 
and  vainly  seeks  in  the  history  of  the  children  of 
a  day,  for  the  records  of  that  epoch,  when  God 
beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.  But 
looking  with  compassionate  love  on  the  fallen 
planet,  and  willing  to  redeem  a  blank  and  dark- 
ened spot  of  his  own  beautiful  creation,  the  Spirit 
of  God  hovered  like  a  dove  over  the  dark  and 
desolate  face  of  the  waters,  and  God  said.  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  From  thence 
the  making  of  the  world  began,  and  order,  vege- 
tation, and  life,  were  progressively  restored.  And 
last  of  all  was  man  created,  and  placed  in  the 
garden  of  Delight,  and  God  saw  every  thing  that 
he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.*  How 

*  This  excellence  is  still  apparent,  among  other  things,  in 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  man's  faculties,  and  of  his  very 
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little  can  man  tell  of  all  that  is  past !  How  small 
a  portion  can  he  know  of  the  counsels  of  the 
Eternal  I  A  cloud  of  uncertainty  hangs  over  the 
transactions  of  that  fearful  period.  But  that  the 
GOD  of  this  world  is  fallen,  we  know  too  well; 
though  when,  or  how,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say.  The  malignant  effort  of  Satan  to  regain  his 
dominion  is,  however,  recorded,  together  with  its 
success  in  the  fall  of  man  through  his  temptation; 
and  its  effects  are  always  too  plainly  visible,  to 
those  who  will  observe  the  course  of  nature  can- 
didly, and  who  are  not  too  proud  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  holy  light  of  revelation.  For  our 
own  race  was  placed  on  earth  not  in  subordina- 
tion to  that  fallen  Intelligence,  but  his  place  in 
the  series  being  left  out,  Adam,  when  made  in  the 

wants,  to  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth,  by  which  every 
former  revolution  that  the  world  has  undergone,  is  turned  to 
account  for  good  :  the  disruption  of  the  strata  affording  the 
means  of  power,  convenience,  comfort,  and  elegance,  and, 
above  all,  of  knowledge.  For  the  wants  of  man  might  have 
been  different,  and  then  all  this  knowledge  might  have  re- 
mained unexplored  :  but  God  by  making  our  wants  such,  and 
our  faculties  such,  has  prompted  us  to  read  this  book  of  nature ; 
in  which  we  may  regard  the  organic  remains  and  appearances 
of  the  strata,  as  so  many  functional  expressions,  by  integrating 
which  we  evolve  the  history  of  long  ages,  and  of  tremendous 
events.  But  when  this  history  has  been  read,  and  these  func- 
tional expressions  integrated,  it  may  be  that  God  will  wipe  the 
slate  clean,  and  commence  a  new  order  of  things,  re-melting 
and  re-modelling  the  world. 
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image  of  God,  was  put  in  a  state  of  probation 
immediately  under  the  dominion  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  series.  But  listening  to  the  wily 
tempter,  man  suffered  him  to  usurp  the  vacant 
place  in  the  series,  and  to  assume  his  old  dominion : 
by  which  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  were  cut  off 
from  their  just  relation  to  God.  Let  us  therefore 
hold  fast  the  knowledge  which  we  have,  and  wait 
under  a  humble  sense  of  our  own  ignorance  for 
that  which  may  hereafter  be  imparted. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  to  expound 
the  hieroglyphic  under  which  Satan  has  been  cus- 
tomarily represented,  and  from  not  understanding 
which,  men  have  come  to  regard  the  very  idea  of 
his  existence  with  ridicule.  False  and  fatal  ridi- 
cule !  The  origin  of  the  representation  is  plainly 
this.  The  ancient  heathens,  acknowledging  the 
Gob  of  nature  under  the  name  of  Pan,  (to  ttov, 
the  whole,  or  the  living  spirit  of  the  whole,)  repre- 
sented him,  as  to  them  seemed  most  fit,  under  a 
hieroglyphical  combination  of  different  animals, 
seeing  that  he  lives  through  all  life.  And,  having 
a  peculiar  regard  to  the  directing  intellect,  the 
plastic  power,  and  generative  energy,  they  select- 
ed the  head  and  hands  of  a  man,  and  the  lower 
extremities  of  a  goat :  the  horns  of  the  goat  being 
also  indicated  upon  the  head,  and  the  erect  posi- 
tion of  the  human  form  given  to  the  goatish  limbs, 
to  indicate  the  unity  of  the  being,  who  is  genera- 
tive throughout,  and  yet  throughout  intellectual. 
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Generally  a  small  goatish  tail  was  added  to  the 
representation.     Such  was  the  Greek  hieroglyphic 
of  the  GOD  of  nature,  that  is,  especially  of  nature 
in  this  world.     The  common  people  understood 
not  the  meaning  of  the  representation,  but  took  it 
literally  to  be  a  merry  rural  deity,  having  really 
that  form.     But  in  their  mysteries  was  preserved 
a  more  recondite  wisdom,  which  was  imparted  to 
the  initiated,  and  was  taught  by  their   philoso- 
phers.     This   has   been   abundantly   proved  by 
Cudworth  in  his  Intellectual  System,  a  work  of 
profound    learning    and    clear  judgment,    which 
stands  among  all  our  books  of  intellectual  philoso- 
phy, indubitably  the  foremost.    Now  when  I  think 
of  these  things,  and  compare  the  common  repre- 
sentation of  Satan,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that 
it  is  the  same  hieroglyphic ;  which  the  Christians, 
at  some    time    posterior  to   the  Apostolic  age, 
having  found  ready  to  their  hand,  adopted,  attach- 
ing to  it  the  very  same  meaning  of  the  god  of  this 
world.     But  holding,  as  they  did,  that  the  god 
of  this  world  is  fallen,  and  is  none  other  than 
Satan,  they  modified  the  hieroglyphic  to  indicate 
this,  and  represented  him   black,  the  colour  of 
darkness  and  sin,  adding  at  the  same  time  the 
scorpion's  sting  as  an  appendage  to  his  tail,  which 
for  this  reason  they  elongated  to  make  it  more 
conspicuous,  and,  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt 
of  his  being  a  complete  Planetary  Intelligence, 
putting  into  his  hand  the  trident  of  Neptune,  but 
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leaving  the  figure  in  every  other  respect  unal- 
tered. The  people  now  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  representation,  but  conceive  it  as  his 
real  shape;  just  as  the  ancient  heathens  under- 
stood not  the  hieroglyphic  of  their  god  Pan. 
They  have  a  heavy  responsibility  who  have  used 
this  hieroglyphic  in  such  a  manner  as  has  brought 
the  doctrine  of  Satan's  existence  and  power  into 
popular  contempt.  But  it  serves  my  argument 
now,  by  proving  evidently  that  the  well  informed 
Christians^  at  the  time  when  this  symbol  was  in- 
troduced, understood  Satan  to  be  really  such  as 
I  have  represented — the  god  of  this  world. 

By  the  fall  of  the  pervading  spirit  of  this  planet, 
the  chain  of  subordination  is  broken  :  and  by  this 
revolt  we  learn,  that  the  bond  of  obedience  among 
these  higher  orders  of  Intelligences,  is  not  a  blind 
and  irresistible  fatality,  like  the  immoveable  ne- 
cessity of  irrational  natures,  but  a  high  law  of 
moral  and  intellectual  subordination.  His  revolt 
from  the  next  superior  Intelligence  was  his  moral 
and  spiritual  death.  For  the  separation  of  the 
body,  or  part  of  the  body,  from  the  animating 
spirit,  is  its  death.  Nor  could  the  death  or  dis- 
memberment rest  with  him,  but,  once  introduced, 
corruption  must  pervade  his  dominion.  For  the 
life  of  all,  the  true  bond  of  subordination  and 
stability  through  all  the  series,  is  God  ;  and  when 
the  series  is  violated  in  a  superior  link,  the  law  of 
subordination  loses  its  eternal  sanction,  and  dis- 
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order,  death,  and  corruption,  must  follow  through 
the  whole  department  inferior  to  the  fallen  Intel- 
ligence. So  soon,  then,  as  he  was  separated  from 
that  body  of  which  he  originally  was  a  henad, 
namely,  the  body  of  the  next  higher,  which  we 
have  called  the  Sidereal  Intelligence,  he  was 
spiritually  dead,  cut  off  from  the  hand  of  God ; 
his  own  body  must,  therefore,  corrupt,  of  which 
body  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  would  be 
henads  :  and  they,  being  thus  also  separated  from 
the  spirit  of  life,  must  die,  and  their  bodies  must 
corrupt. 

Thus  we  find  death  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
series,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  law  of  subordina- 
tion. Death  spiritual  is  the  solution  of  the  rela- 
tion to  the  superior  part  of  the  series :  death 
natural  is  the  solution  of  the  relation  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  series,  and  is  the  consequence  of  the 
former.  Yet  death  spiritual  destroys  not  the 
desire  of  life  natural ;  nor  may  death  natural 
follow  immediately,  though  it  certainly  will  ulti- 
mately. Men  are  now  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death. 
But  the  regeneration  of  our  spirits,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  our  bodies,  are  in  Christ.  For  he  has 
come  into  the  world  to  redeem  us  from  the  power 
of  the  GOD  of  this  world,  and  to  unite  us  spiritually 
to  the  Eternal  Father,  and  we  shall  afterwards 
find  that  this  is  done  by  assuming  man  into  the 
relation  of  his  body. 

Yet  in  the  system  of  animals  as  at  present  con- 
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stituted,   there  appears  the   wise  design   of  the 
Creator,  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  and  ordering 
in  the  best  and  happiest  manner,  a  world  of  which 
the  pervading  Spirit  is  fallen.     For,  as  the  case 
admitted  not  of  the  perfect  and  orderly  actuation 
of  the  whole,  in  one  harmonious  union  of  love  and 
peace,  by  the  pervading  influence  of  the  Planetary 
Intelligence,  operating  sweetly  and  instinctively 
in  all  the  members  of  his  body,  —  the  balance  of 
the  whole  system  could  not  be  otherwise  main- 
tained but  by  a  compensation  of  evils,  and  the 
establishment    of    checks    and    counter- checks. 
Thus  even  death  is  made  the  minister  of  good ; 
and  by  the  mutual  warfare  of  various  tribes  of 
animals,  all  preying  upon  one  another,  and  fur- 
nished for  that  purpose  with  instruments  of  de- 
struction and  armour  of  defence,  the  balance  of 
the  animal  creation  is  preserved,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  promoted.     And  thus  the  sen- 
tence of  the   poet  holds   in  one  sense   strictly 
true,  — 

Discord  is  harmony  not  understood, 
All  partial  evil  universal  good. 

Death  seems  indeed  an  integral  part  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  organization,  and  is,  when  rightly 
viewed,  an  inseparable  attendant  of  the  genera- 
tion and  growth  of  animals  and  vegetables. 
Throughout  the  world  a  close  alliance  may  be 
observed  between  the  principles  of  corruption  and 
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of  life;  and  the  regions  in  which  life  is  most  ex- 
uberant are  precisely  those  in  which  decay  and 
putrefaction  are  most  rapid.  The  decomposition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  supplies  the 
very  food  of  vegetable  life.  Animals  live  by  the 
destruction  of  vegetables ;  and  one  class  of  ani- 
mals by  the  death  of  another. 

It  is  no  injury  to  the  organic  elements  of  vege- 
table life,  if  taken  from  a  less  perfect,  they  should 
be  incorporated  and  arranged  according  to  the 
laws  of  a  more  perfect  system.  And,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  recent  writer,  in  relation  to  the  natural 
term  of  animal  life,  ''  Benevolence  glowing  with 
a  disinterested  desire  for  the  diffusion  and  in- 
crease of  enjoyment,  utters  no  complaint  against 
death  in  old  age  as  a  transference  of  existence 
from  a  being  impaired  in  its  capacity  of  useful- 
ness and  pleasure,  to  one  fresh  and  vigorous  in  all 
its  powers.  There  is  no  infringement  of  justice 
in  calling  on  a  guest  satiated  with  enjoyment  to 
retire  from  the  banquet,  so  as  to  permit  a  stranger 
with  a  keener  and  more  youthful  appetite  to  par- 
take." Nor  is  there  any  necessary  cruelty  in 
anticipating  by  a  violent  death,  the  slow  decay  of 
age,  and  the  destitution  of  unassisted  weakness, 
among  the  inferior  animals;  so  terminating  life, 
when  the  body  is  in  the  best  state  for  administer- 
ing to  the  support  of  a  more  perfect  animal. 

But  the  sting  of  death  is  sin  :  and  throughout 
the  world  we  behold  not  only  the  organic  law  of 
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deaths  but  the  moral  manifestation  of  painful  and 
revolting  cruelty.  Nor  can  the  world,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  un- 
mingled  benevolence,  but  of  benevolence  operat- 
ing in  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  this 
planet ;  bringing  order  out  of  Chaos,  good  out  of 
evil,  and  general  happiness  out  of  partial  suffer- 
ing. For  thus  many  of  those  animals  which  are 
destroyed  for  the  food  of  the  human  race,  receive 
from  that  cause  a  great  increase  of  security,  of 
happiness,  and  of  numbers;  and  enjoy  at  once 
the  needful  protection  of  man,  and  the  plentiful 
pasturage  of  his  domains. 

Scripture  is  conformable  to  these  views.  The 
system  of  organization  is  there  represented  as  un- 
dergoing a  change  prior  to  the  future  condition 
of  man.  Flesh  and  blood  inherit  not  those  incor- 
ruptible regions.  Generation  and  animal  growth 
are  then  at  an  end,  ''  for  in  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are 
as  the  angels  of  God."  ''  This  corruptible  must 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  be 
clothed  with  immortality."  '*  It  is  sown  a  na- 
tural body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

Some  indeed  may  be  ready  to  object  that  Adam 
was  created  according  to  the  present  system  of 
organization  :  and  that  the  law  of  animal  genera- 
tion existed  with  our  first  parents  before  the  fall : 
yet  they  were  then  destined  to  everlasting  life, 
without  tasting  death,  to  which  they  were  made 
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subject  only  through  sin.  But  this  objection  is 
inconsiderately  urged.  For  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  powers  of  generation  would 
have  continued  in  them  for  ever,  or  that  their 
organization  would  not  have  undergone  an  easy 
and  happy  change  to  a  more  spiritual  state.  Dis- 
ease, death,  corruption,  and  the  long  silence  of 
the  grave  are  not  necessary  to  that  change ;  but 
the  fact  stands  recorded  of  two  who  passed  into 
eternal  glory  without  tasting  death.  Nor  are 
these  to  be  the  last  examples  of  such  translation, 
"  for  we  shall  not  all  die,  but  we  shall  all  De 
changed  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump." 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  we  have 
thus  attained  to  the  third  term  of  the  series,  and 
here  we  find  the  chain  broken.  The  establish- 
ment of  three  steps  affords,  however,  some  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  of  the  others ;  and  so  far  from 
our  farther  progress  being  hindered  by  the  chasm 
at  which  we  have  arrived,  it  is  this  break  which 
most  of  all  evinces  the  reality  of  the  progression, 
and  points  out  the  distinctions  of  those  superior 
orders  of  beings,  who  otherwise,  all  embosomed 
in  one  another,  would  have  seemed  but  one  mighty 
being,  and  received  one  legitimate  adoration.  For 
worship  could  not  have  ascended  to  the  Supreme 
God  otherwise  than  through  the  intermediate 
orders,  the  nearest  of  which,  while  the  series  was 
entire,  was  entitled  to  honour  and  worship  from 
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the  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  For  they  could  not 
look  up  to  the  Eternal  Father,  but  through  hira 
who  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  god,  and 
they  to  him  in  the  relation  of  his  body.  Nor 
could  they  discern  the  distinction  of  his  essence, 
or  the  degree  of  his  glory ;  but,  as  the  region  of 
the  fixed  stars  seems  all  at  one  common  distance 
to  the  eye,  though  there  be  unfathomable  depths 
beyond  the  nearest,  so  the  stupendous  elevation 
of  the  pervading  planetary  spirit  above  the  plane- 
tary inhabitants,  would  seem  to  their  view  to  place 
the  whole  superior  orders  on  one  common  level  of 
divinity,  of  which  each  one,  being,  as  it  were,  be- 
hind another,  would  seem  identified  with  it,  one 
in  operation,  in  majesty,  in  greatness,  and  in 
glory,  —  all  embosomed  and  united  in  the  one 
Eternal  Father.  But  when  we  contemplate  the 
GOD  of  this  world  now, — alas  !  how  fallen  !  how 
changed ! 

Let  us  now  consider  whether  there  be  not  some 
allusion  to  the  superior  part  of  the  series,  in  Eze- 
kiel's  vision  of  the  chariot  of  God,  that  is,  the 
higher  machinery  of  his  government :  when,  from 
the  midst  of  the  cloud  and  of  the  burning  and 
amber-coloured  brightness,  that  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Divine  Glory,  were  unfolded  to  the 
prophet's  view  the  Living  Creatures  and  the 
Wheels  by  which  his  providence  moves  forward. 
And  over  the  Wheels  and  over  the  Living  Crea- 
tures was  the  bright  translucent  flooring  of  his 
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chariot^ — the  firmament  of  his  power, — ^the  awful 
and  moveless  footing  of  nature's  eternal  laws: 
and,  upon  this  firmament,  the  throne  of  his  glori- 
ous majesty ;  and  upon  the  throne  the  Son  of 
God,  girt  about  his  loins  with  a  rainbow,  as  the 
recognised  symbol  of  peace  and  mercy.  In  the 
description  of  the  Living  Creatures  and  the  Wheels 
by  which  the  chariot  is  moved,  there  is  a  most 
evident  hieroglyphical  or  symbolic  character.  The 
number  of  four  Living  Creatures  answers  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  universe,  and  four  faces  in 
each  Living  Creature,  are  towards  the  four  de- 
partments of  his  own  quarter  ;  —  not  meaning 

* 

thereby  to  limit  the  number  of  such  ministers  to 
four,  but  merely  to  mark  that  they  administer  the 
providence  of  God,  in  all  quarters  of  his  universe, 
and  that  each  has  his  eyes  and  his  attention  turned 
at  once  to  all  portions  of  his  own  department, 
possessing  within  his  own  sphere  a  character  of 
omniscience,  and  being  always  ready  to  move 
straight  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  God's  pur- 
poses, without  any  turning  of  his  course,  and 
without  taking  away  his  eyes  from  the  regular 
superintendence  of  the  other  quarters  of  his  de- 
partment. Also  to  each  Living  Creature  is  given 
a  combination  of  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
various  natures ;  not  only  of  man,  but  his  with 
manifold  additions  of  that  which  is  excellent  in 
other  animals  :  —  the  superior  thought,  reflection, 
and  elevated  moral  sentiment  of  man,  with  his 
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plastic  and  operative  power,  as  symbolically  ex- 
pressed by  the  head  and  hands  of  a  man ;  and, 
along  with  these,  the  courage  and  strength  of  the 
lion,  the  swiftness  and  quick-sightedness  of  the 
eagle,  and  the  docile  subserviency  of  the  ox.  For 
though  man,  on  the  whole,  is  of  all  animals  the 
most  excellent,  and  possesses  the  greatest  variety 
and  most  admirable  combination  of  powers,  yet 
there  are  many  respects  in  which  he  is  excelled, 
in  some  by  one,  in  some  by  another,  of  the  inferior 
animals;  so  that  a  perfect  being  must  be  formed 
by  a  combination  of  those  qualities  which  are 
manifested  by  various  creatures. 

Not  less  evidently  hieroglyphical  are  the 
Wheels,  which  are  constructed  in  harmony  with 
the  Living  Creatures,  with  a  power  of  moving 
towards  any  of  the  four  quarters  without  turning 
out  of  the  line  of  their  direction.  And  to  this  end 
their  figure  was,  **  as  it  were,  a  wheel  within  a 
wheel :"  that  is,  they  were  made  by  two  circles 
of  a  sphere  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles, 
like  the  equator  and  meridian,  so  that  they  have 
one  rim  for  moving  in  one  line  to  two  opposite 
quarters,  and  another  for  the  other  two  opposite 
quarters  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
And  as  the  four  quarters,  as  formerly  stated,  are 
put  for  the  whole  departments  of  the  universe,  so 
these  two  lines  crossing  at  right  angles  must  stand 
for  all  the  variety  of  directions.  But  were  the 
wheel  accommodated  to  all  varieties  of  direction, 

G  G 
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it  would  be  a  perfect  sphere,  and  indeed  even 
now  we  discern  in  it  the  plain  rudiments  of  a 
sphere,  which  the  two  great  circles  or  rings  divide 
into  four  compartments.  **  And  the  rings  of  the 
Wheels  were  full  of  eyes  round  about:"  —  Now 
the  *'eyes"  are  to  be  interpreted  as  Intelligences. 
"  And  the  rings  of  the  wheels  were  so  high  that 
they  were  dreadful." — What  height  is  this  which 
imposes  on  the  prophet's  mind  a  solemn  feeling  of 
reverential  awe?  Seems  it  not  that  the  vision 
here  represents  the  lofty  circles  of  the  starry 
spheres,  and  that  each  star,  or  planetary  system, 
is  pointed  out  as  pervaded  and  actuated  by  an 
Intelligence  ?  For  surely  there  is  no  such  dread- 
ful and  imposing  height  in  all  the  movements  of 
human  affairs ;  nor  such  steady,  majestic,  and 
straight-forward  progression,  in  their  busy  and 
fluctuating  agitations.  But  who,  that  has  by 
night  contemplated  the  starry  spheres,  has  not 
felt  on  his  mind  the  deep  impression  of  an  un- 
speakable  and  sacred  awe,  at  their  stupendous 
height  and  grandeur ! 

Now  come  we  to  the  law  of  spiritual  subordina- 
tion. Each  Wheel  was  by  one  Living  Creature : 
"and  when  the  Living  Creatures  went,  the  Wheels 
went  by  them,  and  when  the  Living  Creatures 
were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  Wheels  were 
lifted  up ;  —  when  those  went,  these  went ;  and 
when  those  stood,  these  stood ;  and  when  those 
were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  Wheels  were 
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lifted  up  over  against  them  ;  for  the  Spirit  of 
THE  Living  Creaturk  was  in  the  Wheels."* 
Thus  we  have  each  one  of  the  Living  Creatures 
represented  as  the  pervading  Spirit  of  a  lofty 
sphere  or  group  of  Intelligences :  and,  whatever 
order  of  beings  these  Intelligences  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  law  of  subordination  at  least  is 
pointedly  recognised.  But  I  am  persuaded  that, 
after  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  passage,  the 
reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  those  mighty 
Wheels  are  none  other  than  the  starry  spheres, 
and  their  eyes  the  Sidereal  Intelligences ;  and 
that  the  Living  Creatures  are  the  Intelligences  of 
spheres  or  nebulae  of  stars,  which  are  imme- 
diately beneath  the  basis  of  the  Eternal  Throne. 
So  now  we  discern  the  propriety  of  the  hierogly- 
phic representation  of  these  beings.  For  their 
bodies  could  not  be  likened  to  one  only  form  of 
animal  life :  but,  as  the  Planetary  Intelligence 
pervades,  not  merely  one  species  of  animals,  but 
all,  so  to  him  must  be  ascribed  the  aggregate 
result  of  the  powers  of  all ;  for  he  is  not  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  mankind,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
And  thus  through  each  step  of  the  series  up  to 

*  It  will  not  affect  this  argument  to  take  the  other  rendering, 
which  the  LXX  have  adopted,  —  '*  The  spirit  of  life  was  in 
the  wheels,** — for,  as  this  is  assigned  as  the  reason  of  the  simul- 
taneousness  of  the  movements,  the  meaning  still  evidently  is, 
that  the  spirit  of  life  which  was  in  the  living  creature  pervaded 
the  wheels. 

G  G  2 
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the  Intelligences  of  the  nebulae,  the  same  raani- 
fold  variety  of  capacities  and  powers  must  be 
ascribed  in  an  increasing  degree;  and  that  uni- 
versal combination,  which  in  one  animal  frame 
would  be  impossible,  and,  if  it  were  possible, 
most  inconvenient,  is  in  the  highest  degree  fitting 
and  necessary  to  be  attributed  to  those  pervading 
Intelligences,  which  employ  the  organs,  and  ac- 
tuate the  energies,  of  innumerable  animals.  And 
to  indicate  the  higher  and  quicker  nature  of  these 
Intelligences,  they  are  described  as  bright  and 
burning  coals,  ever  flaming  lamps,  or  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flash  of  lightning.  By  the  two  first 
of  these  comparisons,  are  probably  meant  —  the 
fire  of  devotional  Love,  and  the  light  of  Know- 
ledge, ever  burning  amid  these  glorious  beings. 
The  former,  like  live  coals  of  the  golden  altar, 
causes  the  incense  of  continual  adoration  to  as- 
cend to  the  throne  of  God ;  *  or,  being  showered 
in  mercies  on  the  earth,  deepens  the  guilt  of 
human  ingratitude,  and  is  like  "  coals  of  fire 
upon  their  heads,"  t  —  a  consuming  and  destroy- 
ing fire  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  accompanied 
with  lightnings  of  wrath,  and  heavy  hail  of  judg- 
ment.* And  the  second  is  like  the  flaming  eyes 
of  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  Daniel,^  bright, 
quick,  and  penetrating,  as  is  most  truly  descrip- 


•  Compare  Rev.  viii.  3,  5.     Ezek.  x.  2.     Psalm  xviii.  9, 
t  Prov.  XXV.  22.         Rom.  xii.  20.  t  Dan.  x.  6. 
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tive  of  the  nature  of  those  pervading  intelligences. 
Such  is  the  glorious  chariot  in  which  it  befits  the 
Supreme  God  to  sit  enthroned,  while  the  wheels 
of  eternity  roll  on  ;  and  his  one  pervading  Spirit 
presides  over  and  actuates  the  spirits  of  the 
nebulae,  for  '*  whither  the  spirit  was  to  go  they 
went,  and  they  turned  not  when  they  went." 

Farther  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  wheels 
reach  to  the  earth,  and  yet  are  sometimes  lifted 
up  from  it.  Thus  the  separation  between  the 
higher  orders  of  Intelligences  and  the  Mundane 
Spirit  is  expressed  ;  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
denoted  that  the  sphere  of  the  Sidereal  Intelli- 
gences extends  even  to  this  world,  and  that  the 
influences  or  movements  of  the  hisfher  orders  of 
the  series  may  be  observed  on  earth,  though  not 
uniformly. 

In  this  explanation  of  EzekieFs  vision  the  reader 
may  have  remarked  that,  according  to  our  former 
scale,  one  gradation  of  Intelligences  seems  to  be 
omitted,  namely,  the  Arch-Sidereal  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Sidereal  and  the  Intelli- 
gences of  the  nebulae.  But  not  so  in  reality  :  for 
the  Living  Creature  with  four  faces  is  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  both  these  orders.  I  have  hitherto, 
indeed,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  interpreted  it 
as  all  referring  to  one  order ;  and  most  certainly 
that  combination  of  qualities,  which  is  signified 
by  the  different  forms  of  the  faces,  is  referable  to 
one  being.     But  the  faces,  numerically  taken,  re- 
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present  a  subordinate  rank  of  Inteiligences,  which 
are  united  in  the  body  of  the  Intelligence  of  each 
nebula.  In  short  the  four  faces  mark  out  the 
order  of  the  Arch-Sidereal  Intelligences ;  while 
the  different  forms  of  the  faces  mark  only,  as 
formerly  explained,  the  general  character  of  the 
Living  Creature, — a  character  which  is  also  to  be 
ascribed  to  each  of  the  subordinate  or  Arch  Side- 
real Intelligences :  For  the  hieroglyphical  combi- 
nation must  be  kept  entire,  and  interpreted  of  the 
whole  Living  Creature. 

This  proposed  reference  of  the  Living  Creatures 
of  Ezekiel's  vision  to  two  orders  of  beings,  may 
seem  to  want  corroboration ;  and  such  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  give  the  reader  from  the  authority 
of  another  inspired  writer. 

When  the  beloved  Apostle  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  in  banishment  for  the  word  of  God,  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  the  time  of  trial  was 
blessed  to  him  as  the  season  of  peculiar  and  most 
favoured  revelations  ;  and  his  vision  of  the  glorious 
Economy  of  Heaven,  is  in  some  respects  illustra- 
tive of  that  which  we  have  been  considering. 
There  he  beheld  the  Throne  of  God,  not  now 
placed  on  his  moving  chariot,  but  set  in  heaven, 
and  circled  by  the  glorious  company  of  the  elders, 
clothed  with  pure  and  white  robes,  and  with 
crowns  of  gold  upon  their  heads.  And  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  (that  is  within  the  circle  of 
the  elders,)  and  round  about  the  throne  were  four 
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Living  Creatures  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind. 
The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  was  like 
a  calf,  and  the  third  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the 
fourth  was  like  a  flying  eagle.  And  they  had  each 
one  of  them  six  wings  about  him ;  and  they  were 
full  of  eyes  within  :  and  they  rest  not  day  and 
night,  saying.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty, which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  four  Living 
Creatures  correspond  to  the  four  facta  of  the 
Living  Creatures  mentioned  by  Ezekiel.  For 
those  Living  Creatures  had  each  the  face  of  a 
man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side,  and  also  the 
face  of  an  eagle.  Each  one  of  those  faces  is  thus 
in  this  farther  revelation  expanded  into  a  separate 
Living  Creature :  and  the  reason  why  they  are 
represented  as  of  those  four  different  forms  is 
simply,  that  we  may  thereby  identify  the  one 
description  with  the  other.  In  other  respects  they 
are  all  alike.  And  they  are  each  furnished  with 
slv  wings,  —  not  four,  as  the  Living  Creatures  in 
Ezekiel's  vision  have,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  scheme  of  that  vision,  which  proceeds 
uniformly  by  fours.  This  departure  from  the  plan  of 
Ezekiel  requires  to  be  accounted  for,  and  admits 
of  this  only  explanation,  That  six  wings  are  as- 
scribed  to  each,  in  order  that  these  Living  Crea- 
tures maybe  identified  with  the  Seraphim,  ip  the 
vision  which  was  afforded  to  Isaiah,  of  the  same 
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Eternal  throne^  and  of  its  spiritual  attendants^ 
which  that  prophet  thus  relates. 

'*  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,  I  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  and 
his  train  filled  the  Temple.  Above  it  stood  the 
Seraphims :  each  one  had  six  wings  :  with  twain 
he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered 
his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.  And  one  cried 
to  another,  and  said.  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
Glory."  It  is  observable  that  the  Apostle  has  put 
nearly  the  same  words  of  praise  into  the  mouth 
of  the  four  Living  Creatures,  which  are  here 
given  by  Isaiah  as  the  continual  exercise  of  the 
Seraphim;  and  that  part  which  seems  most  a 
variation,  namely,  the  expression  "  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come"  is 
only  the  literal  rendering  of  that  ineffable  name 
—  **  Jehovah  of  Hosts." 

These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  identify 
the  four  Living  Creatures  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  with  the  Seraphim  of  Isaiah,  and  with 
the  four  faces  of  the  Living  Creatures  seen  by 
Ezekiel.  Now  the  Living  Creatures  in  Ezekiel 
are  expressly  said  to  be  the  Cherubim;  — "And 
I  knew,"  says  the  prophet,  *'  that  they  were  the 
Cherubim."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  direct 
authority  of  scripture  for  considering  the  Living 
Creatures  of  Ezekiel  as  embracing  two  orders  of 
Intelligences,  the  one  subordinate  to  the  other. 
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and  comprehended  under  it ;  a  plurality  of  Sera- 
phim being  united  in  the  body  of  one  Cherub. 

There  are  still  some  remaining  circumstances  of 
the  two  visions  of  Ezekiel^  as  compared  with  that 
of  St.  John,  which  merit  our  attention.  In  the 
first  vision  of  Ezekiel^  the  eyes  are  all  in  the 
wheels  and  not  in  the  Living  Creatures.  In  the 
Apocalypse  they  are  all  in  the  four  Living  Crea- 
tures, and  constitute  their  body  :  for  "  they  were 
full  of  eyes  before  and  behind,"  and  ''they  were 
full  of  eyes  within.'*  This  is  because  the  Order 
of  Intelligences  marked  by  the  eyes,  are  to  the 
Seraphim,  in  the  ratio  of  a  body  to  its  soul ;  but 
they  do  not  constitute  the  thorough  or  intimate 
body  of  the  Cherubim,  from  which  they  are  at  a 
farther  remove.  The  Seraphim  however  stand  to 
the  Cherubim,  in  the  true  ratio  of  the  body  to  the 
soul ;  and  therefore  the  Seraphim  are  rightly 
represented  by  Ezekiel  as  united  in  the  body  of 
the  Cherub,  being,  as  it  were,  but  the  four  faces 
of  one  head  and  of  one  bodv.  The  second  time 
that  the  vision  is  presented  to  Ezekiel  we  find  it, 
as  it  were,  in  the  state  of  transition.  The  eyes 
are  not  only  in  the  wheels  but  also  assumed  into 
the  wings  and  hands ;  and  indeed  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  Living  Creatures  is  full  of  eyes.  But 
it  is  not  said  as  in  the  Apocalypse  that  they  were 
full  of  eyes  within.  And  here  again  we  see  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  image.  For,  though  the 
Intelligences  denoted  by  the  eyes   are   not   the 
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intimate  and  thorough  body  of  the  Cherubim,  yet, 
as  our  body  includes  not  only  the  sentient  par- 
ticles, but  also  whatever  is  external  or  subordinate 
to  them,  so  the  body  of  the  Cherub  includes  not 
only  the  Seraphim,  but  also  what  is  subordinate 
or  external  to  them.  Therefore  the  eyes  are  with 
much  propriety  placed  in  the  surface  and  in  the 
external  organs  of  the  Cherubim :  while  in  St. 
John's  vision,  they  are  with  equal  propriety  re- 
presented as  filling  up,  or  constituting,  the  body 
of  the  Seraphim  through  and  through.  For  those 
eyes  are  truly  the  intimate  and  thorough  body  of 
the  Seraphim,  but  only  the  superficial  body  of  that 
higher  Order  of  Intelligences,  whose  more  inti- 
mate body  is  constituted  of  the  Seraphim  them- 
selves. 

But  there  is  a  question  which  may  readily  pre- 
sent itself,  and  to  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
attended.  If  the  meaning  be  as  we  have  repre- 
sented, why  are  there  only  four  Living  Creatures 
in  the  Apocalypse,  instead  of  four  times  four? 
and  why  no  direct  mention  of  the  higher  Order  of 
the  Cherubim  ?  To  these  questions  we  return 
this  answer  —  There  is  only  one  Cherub  interme- 
diate between  man  and  the  throne  of  God,  and 
these  four  Living  Creatures  are  but  the  four  faces 
of  that  Cherub :  they  are  one  body.  The  per- 
vading spirit  could  not  be  represented ;  but  we 
are  left  to  understand  the  full  meaning,  by  apply- 
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ing  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  hierogly- 
phic of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel. 

As  I  am  most  anxious  in  the  interpretation  of 
scripture  to  avoid  every  thing  which  is  merely 
fanciful^  and  therefore  always  careful  to  point  out 
to  the  reader  what  is  certain,  and  what  is  hypothe- 
tical, I  request  his  attention  now,  while  we  remove 
from  this  exposition  every  thing  which  can  be 
construed  as  hypothetical,  and  ascertain  how  much 
of  our  conclusion  may  be  set  down  as  the  plain 
and  unvarnished  doctrine  of  scripture.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  for  the  illustration  of  our  series 
or  scale  of  beings,  we  first  made  use  of  a  series  of 
numbers  :  that  was  merely  hypothetical.  In  the 
next  place  we  made  use  of  an  astronomical  scale 
possessing  in  itself  many  advantages ;  but  that 
also  was,  in  the  first  instance,  hypothetical ;  and 
therefore  the  names  of  Planetary,  Sidereal,  Arch- 
sidereal  Intelligences,  and  Intelligences  of  the 
Nebulae,  which  we  gave  to  the  different  steps  in 
the  series,  were  also  hypothetical.  These  things 
we  used  as  helps,  and  we  will  not  now  suffer  them 
to  appear  as  hindrances  by  communicating  a 
seemingly  fanciful  character  to  the  series  of  Intel- 
ligences. For  we  have  now  found  from  scripture 
that  the  scale  of  beings  itself  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered hypothetical ;  but  that  the  law  of  subor- 
dination, such  as  we  have  represented,  actually 
exists,  and  that  the  ratio  by  which  the  series  pro- 
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ceeds  is  that  which  we  assumed,  namely  the  ratio 
of  the  body  to  the  soul.  These  things,  I  say,  are 
not  now  hypothetical,  since  they  are  supported  by 
the  direct  testimony  of  the  spirit  of  God  speaking 
by  his  holy  prophets.  Now  these  points  being 
ascertained,  there  seems  to  me  much  probability 
m  favour  of  the  astronomical  scale ;  and,  as  has 
been  shown  above,  both  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel's 
vision,  and  the  visible  disposition  of  the  starry 
heavens,  have  a  wonderful  accordance  with  it. 

We  have,  then,  first,  the  certainty  of  the  geo- 
metrical series  of  Beings,  and,  secondly,  the  pro- 
bability of  the  astronomical  scale.  These  two 
points,  however,  ought  to  be  kept  distinct ;  for  by 
confounding  them  together,  a  degree  of  doubt  may 
be  thrown  over  both,  which  properly  belongs  to 
only  one  of  them. 

Having  thus  secured  the  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  series,  and  separated  that  which  is  certain, 
from  that  which,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone, 
is  only  hypothetical  and  probable,  I  now  proceed, 
if  the  reader  will  have  patience  yet  a  little  longer, 
to  show  what  seems  to  amount  to  a  certainty  on 
behalf  of  the  astronomical  scale  ;  removing  it  from 
its  hypothetical  foundation,  and  resting  it  on  the 
firm  basis  of  scripture.  **  As  for  the  wheels," 
says  the  prophet,*  **  they  were  called  in  my 
hearing  h^lSl  (hagalgal)  the  wheel,''  or  simply 

*  Ezek.  X.  13. 
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*'the  revolving.''  Now  this  name,  as  we  find  by  ano- 
ther passage  of  scripture,  (Psalm  Ixxvii.  18.)  was 
applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  the  ever  revolv- 
ing heavens  ; —  ^aVl^  TO^ '^^^^  (kol  raamka 
bagalgal),  which  our  translators  have  justly 
rendered,  "  The  voice  of  thy  thunder  is  in  the 
HEAVENS."  Gesenius,  indeed,  in  both  these 
places  would  translate  it  "  whirlwind,"  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  is  applied  to  a 
vortex  of  stubble  or  dust  before  the  wind,  or  to  a 
common  wheel,  to  any  thing  in  short  which  re- 
volves. But  the  whirlwind  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  that  it  should  be 
spoken  of  as  the  bearer  of  it  ;  whereas  on  the 
other  hand  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  seems  to 
echo  with  the  sound :  —  we  can  easily  understand 
the  one  expression,  scarcely  the  other.  Nor  let 
it  be  objected  that  the  thunder  is  not  in  the  region 
of  the  stars,  but  only  of  the  clouds ;  for  the 
Psalmist  speaks  poetically,  and  according  to  the 
appearance.  The  whole  firmament  seems  to  re- 
sound in  a  great  thunderstorm  :  —  Intonuere  poll, 
as  the  poet  has  it :  —  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
in  passing,  that  the  Latin  polus,  plural  poli,  here 
as  in  many  places  applied  to  the  heavens,  as  well 
as  the  Greek  ttoXoi  used  in  the  same  manner,  is 
derived  from  ttoXcw  to  turn,  and  they  both  signify 
radically  the  same  thing  with  the  Hebrew  word 
under  our  consideration,  namely,  the  revolv- 
ing.    Nor  is  there  any  more  ambiguity  in  the 
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word  when  used  thus  by  eminence  for  the 
heavens,  than  there  is  in  the  English  word  sphere, 
which  though  applicable  to  any  globular  body,  is 
yet  used  by  eminence  for  the  heavens  :  surely  no 
one  would  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  poet  who 
should  say,  "  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  is  in  the 
sphere."  The  translation  proposed  by  Gesenius 
is,  therefore,  manifestly  unnatural  and  improper 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  psalm ;  and  in  the  passage 
of  Ezekiel  it  is  totally  inadmissible.  For  the 
*' whirlwind,"  or  "rushing  mighty  wind,"  is  de- 
scribed by  the  prophet  besides  the  wheels,  and, 
therefore,  the  wheels  cannot  be  the  whirlwind. 
"  I  looked,"  says  he  in  the  opening  of  his  vision, 
"  and  behold  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  a 
great  cloud  and  a  fire  infolding  itself,  and  a  bright- 
ness was  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as 
the  colour  of  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire." 
—  And  then  follows  the  description  of  the  Living 
Creatures  and  the  Wheels  appearing  out  of  the 
midst.  Moreover,  I  should  wish  to  know  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  eyes  of  the  whirl- 
wind. But,  indeed,  the  notion  is  manifestly  a 
hasty  thought  of  Gesenius,  and  I  should  not  have 
considered  it  much  worthy  of  notice,  but  that  his 
Lexicon  is  one  of  great  excellence  and  authority, 
and  might  be  apt  to  prejudice  the  student.  No 
other  meaning  can  be  put  upon  the  word  either 
here  or  in  the  verse  of  the  psalm,  than  that  which 
the  translators  of  our  Bible  have  judiciously  given 
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in  the  latter  passage.  And  if  we  picture  to  our- 
selves the  Hebrew  shepherd  in  his  nightly  vigils, 
beneath  the  clear  canopy  of  his  eastern  sky,  — 
gazing  on  its  pure  and  silent  beauty, — watching 
star  after  star  ascending  from  the  east,  and  carried 
steadily  and  majestically  round  in  the  calm  vortex 
of  that  mighty  wheel,  till  at  length  the  sun  came 
forth  to  run  the  same  glorious  course,  —  what  so 
natural  as  that  he  should  thus  designate  the 
heavens  emphatically  the  revolving? 

Consider  next  the  appearance  of  the  Wheels, 
whose  work  was  clear  and  diaphanous  as  crystal, 
like  the  colour  of  a  beryl,  or  a  chrysolite,*  (it  is  of 
no  importance  which  we  make  it,)  for  such  are  the 
changes  of  the  sky,  from  the  grey  clearness  of  the 
dawn,  to  the  golden  lustre  of  sunset.  Nor  did 
they  present  any  obstruction  to  the  sight  through- 
out their  transparent  forms,  save  in  the  bright 
burning  of  those  glorious  eyes  that  studded  their 
lofty  rims.  Nor  is  the  view  here  bounded  :  —  all 
is  pellucid  still :  through  the  *'  shining  crystal "  of 
the  firmament,  which  was  over  the  heads  of  the 
Living  Creatures,  even  to  the  heaven  of  heavens 
which  is  the  Throne  of  God  ;  whose  pure 
bright  blue  transparency  is  well  imaged  by  the 
appearance  of  a  sapphire,!  seen  through  the  fir- 
mament above  the  stars.     Nor  is  there  any  im- 


*  So  rendered  by  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint. 
t  Ezek.  X.  1. 
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propriety  in  representing  a  plurality  of  these 
spheres  :  for  the  revolving  concave  of  the  heavens 
must  vary,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  parti-^ 
cular  world  from  which  it  is  beheld,  and  by  whose 
diurnal  motion  their  apparent  revolution  is  pro- 
duced. The  inhabitant  of  a  star  of  some  remote 
nebula  will  look  upon  a  far  different  sphere  marked 
with  other  constellations  than  those  which  we 
behold. 

Reflect,  moreover,  on  the  ancient  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  FIRST,  SECOND,  and  third  heavens. 
The  FIRST  was  the  region  of  the  clouds,  winds, 
and  meteors  :  the  second  was  the  region  of  the 
stars:  in  the  third  was  the  throne  of  God.  If 
now,  I  furnish  my  reader  with  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these,  can  he  tell  me  what  is  in  the  middle  ? 
Behold  here,  then,  we  havejirst  the  cloud  and  the 
rushing  mighty  wind,  in  which  the  others  were 
some- while  involved  and  hidden,  —  we  have  to^ 
the  throne  of  God  ;  —  and  what  is  there  interme- 
diate but  the  region  of  the  stars,  here  represented 
in  the  Wheels  and  Living  Creatures  ?  These, 
therefore,  are  now  plainly  restricted  to  that  scale 
which  we  formerly  used,  namely  the  three  orders 
of  Sidereal,  Arch-Sidereal  Intelligences,  and  Intel- 
ligences of  the  Nebulae.  Such,  O  Israel,  is  the 
chariot  of  the  Lord,  **  who  rideth  upon  the 
HEAVENS  to  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on 
the  skies."* — "Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel:  who 

*  Or  "clouds.'' 
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is  like  unto  thee,  O  people  saved  by  the  Lord, 
the  shield  of  thy  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of 
thine  excellency!  And  thine  enemies  shall  be 
found  liars  unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  tread  upon 
their  high  places."* 

My  God !  it  is  enough  :  it  is  even  so.  These 
are  not  the  fictions  of  my  brain,  nor  dependent 
on  the  ingenuity  of  my  argument  :  —  they  are 
thine  own  eternal  and  unalterable  truth ;  and  I 
adore  thee,  that  thou  hast  thus  made  me,  equally 
with  my  reader,  a  passive  and  humble  witness  of 
thy  glory,  in  which  by  thy  grace  we  may  partici- 
pate, but  to  which  we  cannot  add,  and  from  which 
we  cannot  take  away.  Behold,  blessed  is  he  who 
makes  thy  word  his  meditation  day  and  night. 
And  now  as  Thou  wast  wont  of  old  to  make  thy 
visits  to  thy  people,  and  to  manifest  thy  glory  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  temple,  —  bow  thy  heavens 
and  come  down,  and  let  the  Church  be  filled  with 
thy  presence,  and  let  thy  tabernacle  be  with  men ! 
Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted 
up  ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in.  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ?  The 
Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in 
battle.  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  even 
lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ;  and  the  King 
of  glory  shall  come  in.  Who  is  this  King  of 
glory  ?  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  he  is  the  King  of  glory. 

*  Deut.  xxxiii.  26.  29. 
H  H 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CONTIKUATIOK  OF  THE  MYSTERIES. — OF  THE  FATHER,  SON  AND 
HOLY  GHOST,  AS  DECLARED  IN  SCRIPTURE. OF  THE  INCAR- 
NATION.  OF   THE   BODY    OF   CHRIST. UNION    OP   BELIEVERS 

IN   CHRIST. 

The  human  mind  cannot  long  sustain  the  contem- 
plation of  these  stupendous  mysteries  of  truth, 
"without  experiencing  that  they  are  too  lofty  to  be 
adapted  for  its  ordinary  exercise.  We  return 
with  delight  to  the  humble  level  of  human  feelings 
and  sympathies,  and  turn  our  thoughts  with  satis* 
faction  to  our  own  practical  relations  to  God,  and 
to  one  another.  Yet  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
we  have  in  vain  directed  our  attention  to  those 
higher  subjects,  or  that  we  have  presumptuously 
ventured  to  explore  what  was  not  designed  for 
the  knowledge  of  man.  There  is  far  more  pride 
in  slighting  or  setting  aside  one  passage  of  that 
book  which  contains  the  wisdom  of  God,  than  in 
diligently  employing  every  means,  which  may  aid 
us  in  ascertaining  its  meaning.    Whatever  the  Holy 
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Spirit  has  dictated  to  be  written,  is  written  for 
our  edification ;  and  a  man  cannot,  without  pre- 
sumption, pronounce  that  any  portion  of  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  read  and  understood.  It  is 
well  for  us  if  we  can  rise  from  such  studies  with 
increased  humility ;  and  surely  they  ought  not  to 
foster  any  feeling  of  pride,  while  they  communi- 
cate most  of  all  the  knowledge  of  our  own  little- 
ness. The  object,  however,  for  which  I  have 
mainly  pursued  the  subject,  is  to  show  that  spiri- 
tual influences  are  not  to  be  objected  against  as 
anything  out  of  nature,  or  contrary  to  it,  or  as  in- 
sulated facts  unconnected  with  any  general  or  de- 
finite principle,  but  that  they  are  truly  an  impor- 
tant part  of  nature's  eternal  institutions,  proceed- 
ing on  the  universal  yet  definite  law  of  Spiritual 
Subordination. 

There  is  a  farther  use  which  may  be  made  of 
the  speculations  in  which  we  have  been  en- 
gaged, for  the  illustration  of  the  Godhead  itself. 
On  this  solemn  subject  let  us  not  enter  without 
deep  and  reverential  awe,  as  in  the  presence  of 
that  Great  Being  of  whom  we  speak,  and  who  is, 
even  now,  the  witness  of  our  most  secret  thoughts. 
Surely  no  self-confident  spirit,  no  petulant  argu- 
mentation, no  bitter  and  passionate  invective,  is 
fitting  here  ;  but  rather  lowly  self-abasement, 
deep  and  solemn  thinking,  cautious  and  difiident 
expression.  How  has  the  Supreme  Majesty  of 
Heaven  been  affronted,  by  the  tone  and  spirit  in 

H  H  2 
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which  this  subject  has  too  often  been  discussed 
by  angry  and  clamorous  disputants.  On  so  lofty 
a  theme,  surely  modesty  might  forbid  any  proud 
pretensions  to  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge. 
Can  man  comprehend  God  ?  —  a  creature  his 
Creator  ?  How  much  then  is  reverence  to  be  ex- 
pected in  our  language,  and  charity  in  our  mutual 
opinions.  Alas !  I  know  not  whether  more  to 
regret  the  presumption  of  those  who  have  dared 
to  deny  all  mystery  here,  or  the  indecent  violence, 
and  opinionative  arrogance,  with  which  some  have 
maintained  a  more  orthodox  doctrine.  Can  a 
form  of  words,  confessedly  not  understood,  be 
supposed  any  great  accession  to  our  knowledge  ? 
Should  then  the  Trinitarian  find  in  his  doctrine  of 
**  Three  in  One,  and  One  in  Three,"  any  ground 
for  the  indulgence  of  partial  and  intolerant  pride? 
Rather  does  not  that  man  know  most,  who  knows 
that  God  is  incomprehensible,  that  human  intel- 
lect is  weak,  that  here  man  must  bow,  and  ac- 
knowledge himself  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  God's 
existence  ? 

Words  are  of  no  use  where  no  ideas  are  con- 
veyed by  them,  unless  they  be  used,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  to  veil  truth,  of  which  an  explana- 
tion is  designed  to  be  afforded  afterwards.  We 
deceive  ourselves  if  we  suppose  that  the  bare  af- 
firmation of  Three  in  One,  and  One  in  Three, 
makes  any  addition  to  our  knowledge,  unless  we 
attach  some  meaning  to  these  words.     To  main- 
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tain  unqualifiedly  that  Three  are  One,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time.  Three,  —  that  the  Second  is  be- 
gotten eternally  from  the  First,  and  the  Third  pro- 
ceeds eternally  from  the  First  and  Second,  thus 
implying  dependence,  —  and  yet  that  they  are 
all  Three  on  an  eternal  footing  of  absolute  equality, 
and  are,  indeed,  only  one,  —  is  merely  to  trifle 
with  expressions,  apparently  absurd^  conveying 
no  intelligible  meaning,  and  which  certainly  do 
not  tend  much  to  edification.  To  heap  together 
contradictory  statements  is  always  unwise.  Nor 
will  the  matter  be  much  helped  by  the  use  of 
scholastic  distinctions  between  person  and  sub- 
stance, and  the  consequent  introduction  of  a  new 
and  subtle  phraseology  unknown  to  scripture. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  invention 
of  new  terms  with  arbitrary  distinctions,  and  the 
attainment  or  communication  of  real  knowledge, 
and,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  things,  it  is  vain  to 
have  recourse  to  the  coining  of  phrases,  which 
can  but  express  or  cloak  our  ignorance. 

But,  reverting  to  the  series  which  we  explained 
in  the  last  chapter,  I  would  here  humbly  and  diffi- 
dently suggest,  that  the  nature  of  the  union  of 
those  Intelligences  so  embosomed  in  one  another, 
may  help  us  to  see,  that  the  hypostatical  union  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  is  not,  as  some 
have  rashly  supposed,  impossible.  For  to  that 
mutual  penetration,  and  embosoming  of  one  In- 
telligence in  another,  which  we  have  shown  ac- 
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tually  to  exist,  the  idea  of  any  particular  ratio  of 
progression  is  not  essential.  But  we  may  retain 
some  notion  how  Intelligences  may  pervade  one 
another,  in  full,  perfect,  and  eternal  union,  even 
if  the  ratio  should  be  made  that  of  absolute 
equality.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  pretend  to  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  mode  of  Grod's  existence, 
or  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  his  eternal  substance. 
How  shall  a  weak  and  sinful  creature  comprehend 
the  Eternal  and  Infinite  Creator  ?  More  or  less 
I  cannot  affirm  than  Grod  himself  has  graciously 
revealed.  I,  therefore,  humbly  adore  God  the 
Eternal  Father,  Supreme,  Original,  self-existent: 
I  adore  the  Eternal  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father :  I  adore  the  Eternal  Spirit,  proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  God  working  in  us 
for  our  sactification.  I  adore  them  as  One,  Holy, 
Inseparable,  Infinite,  Unchangeable,  Almighty. 
Yet,  though  to  us  thus  equal,  embosomed  in  one 
another,  co-operative,  indistinguishable  in  their 
working,  and  worthy  of  our  equal  homage,  as 
being  all  Divine,  Scripture  does  not  represent 
them  as  perfectly  equal  in  themselves.  The  name 
of  Father  is  higher  than  that  of  Son;  and  the 
Father  sends  the  Son,  the  Son  sends  the  Spirit, — 
the  sender  is  greater  than  the  sent.  There  must 
surely  be  in  such  a  union  some  subordination  or 
dependence.  The  name  of  Father  is  relative  to 
that  of  Son,  but  implies  no  dependence;  the 
name  of  Son,  on  the  other  band,  implies  an  origi* 
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nal,  and  therefore  in  this  case,  an  eternal,  depen- 
dence on  the  Father.  Thus  we  discern,  even 
here,  some  ratio  of  subordination. 

I  believe  the  Grodhead  of  the  Son  to  be  distinct 
from  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  for  these  reasons. 
First,  because  a  peculiar  name  is  applied  to  it. 
For  John  begins  his  Gospel  by  setting  forth  that 
'^  In  the  beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos 
was  with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not 
any  thing  made,  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life, 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. — And  the  Logos 
was  made  incarnate  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  But, 
after  the  incarnation,  the  name  of  Logos  is  no 
longer  applied,  for  that  expresses  only  the  Divine 
nature.  In  his  united  person  he  is  called  Jesus, 
The  Christ,  The  Son  of  God,  and  The  Son  of 
Man :  being,  as  St.  Paul  explains  it,  "  made  of 
the  seed  of  David,  in  respect  of  his  human  na- 
ture ;  but  clearly  defined  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  in  respect  of  the  Spirit  of  Holiness, 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead."*  Here  we 
discern  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  of  Jesus 
Christ.  David  was  the  ancestor  of  the  one :  God 
alone  was  the  Father  of  the  other.     In  respect  of 

*  Rom.  i.  3,  4.    See  also  Acts  ii.  30. 
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the  one  he  is  The  Son  of  Man,  in  respect  of  the 
other  he  is  The  Son  of  God.  Now  in  our  pre- 
sent observations,  we  have  to  do  chiefly,  not  with 
the  human  nature  of  Christ,  but  with  the  Divine 
Son,  "  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men/'*  **  God,"  says  the  Apostle  to  the  He- 
brews, "who,  at  sundry  times,  and  in  diverse 
manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath,  in  these  last  days,  spoken 
unto  us  by  the  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir 
of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made  the  cycles  of 
the  world  ;  who  being"  (as  beheld  in  Jesus)  "  an 
eff*ulgent  emanation  of  his  glory,  and  the  visible 
expression  of  his  invisible  substance,t"  (for  Jesus 
says,  '  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father,')  "  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
on  high."  —  "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  first  born  of  every  creature  ;  for  in  and 
through  him  J  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in 
heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble, whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or 
principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  made 
through  him  and  for  him.     And  he  is  before  all 

*  Philip  ii.  6,  7,        f  \apaKrrip  virooTa^cdis.        X  ev  avry. 
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things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist."*  "  For 
this  person  was  counted  worthy  of  more  honour 
than  Moses,  in  as  much  as  he  who  hath  builded 
the  house  hath  more  honour  than  the  house.  For 
every  house  is  builded  by  some  man ;  but  he  that 
built  all  things  is  God.  For  Moses,  verily,  was 
faithful  in  all  his  house,  for  a  testimony  of  those 
things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after ;  but  Christ 
as  a  Son  over  his  own  house;  whose  house  are 
we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence,  and  the  re- 
joicing of  the  hope,  firm  unto  the  end/'f  "  For 
to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom 
are  all  things,  and  we  for  him;  and  one  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  are  all  things  and  we 
through  him.":{; 

All  these  passages  evidently  point  out  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  from  the 
Godhead  of  the  Logos  or  Son.  And  they  equally 
imply  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
which  indeed  is  so  plainly  declared  by  Jesus,  that 
no  man  who  respects  His  word  can  well  deny  it. 
**My  Father,"  says  he,  "is  greater  than  L"  Now 
the  union  of  human  nature  with  the  Godhead  in 
Christ,  cannot  either  increase  or  diminish  his  glory 
as  the  eternal  Logos.  Therefore  when  it  is  said, 
"  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  the  meaning  can- 
not be,  that  the  Logos,  originally  equal  with  the 
Father,  was  really  degraded  by  this  union  with 

*  Col.  i.  15.        t  Heb.  iii.  3.         J  1  Cor.  viii.  6. 
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man.     Nor  can  we  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  to 
assert  such  a  self-evident  and  nugatory  proposi- 
tion, a^  that  God  the  Father  is  greater  than  his 
human  nature.     Nor  does  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  give  rise  to  any  third  nature  in- 
termediate in  glory  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  as  some  men,  by  a  strange  confounding  of 
things  essentially  distinct,  would  apparently  have 
us  to  suppose.     Nor  are  the  words  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mere  qffice  of  a  servant,  which,  though 
equal,  he  had  assumed.     For  he  is  speaking  in 
relation  to  his  glorification,  not  his  humiliation.  — 
*'  If  ye  loved  me  ye  would  rejoice  because  I  said, 
I  go  unto  the  Father,  for  my  Father  is  greater 
than  I."*     Here  is  no  restriction  of  the  terms  to 
his  temporary  humiliation.     But  had  it  been  de- 
signed that  we  should  hold   him  as  absolutely 
equal  with  the  Father,  He  would  have  expressed 
himself  rather  in  such  words  as  these,  "If  ye 
loved  me  ye  would  rejoice^  because  I  said,  I  go 
unto  the  Father,  for  I  shall  then  be  equal  with  the 
Father,  as  I  was  before."     But  now  he  makes  it 
matter  of  rejoicing,  not  that  he  shall  be  equal 
with  the  Father,  but  that  he  goes  to  sit  on  the 
right  hand  of  one  who  is  greater  than  he.     It 
follows,  therefore,  from  all  these  reasons,  that  the 
Logos  is  originally  and  eternally  subordinate  to 
the  Father.    But  if  this  passage  be  still  cavilled 

*  John  xiv.  28. 
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at»  as  indeed  it  is  truly  surprising  with  what  pre* 
sumption  men  wrest  and  explain  away  scripture 
to  suit  their  own  purposes,  I  produce  another  de- 
claration of  our  Lord,  which  is  equally  pointed. — 
''  As  the  Living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live 
by  the  Father:  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  me."*  Now  "  it  is  the  spirit  that 
quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that,  as  our  spiritual  life  is  not  by  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus,  but  by  the  living  and 
quickening  Spirit,  the  Divine  and  eternal  Logos, 
he  who  speaks  in  this  passage,  speaks  not  as  a 
mere  man,  but  as  the  everlasting  Son  of  Grod ; 
and  so  we  learn  that  the  life  of  the  Logos  is  by 
the  Father,  and  is  dependent  on  the  Father,  as 
we  on  him.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  an  eternal 
unchangeable  self-existence  belongs  to  the  Father, 
—  an  eternal  dependent  co-existence  to  the  Son. 

A  candid  attention  to  the  meaning  of  scripture 
equally  leads  me  to  believe,  without  any  doubt, 
the  distinction  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  that  of  the  Son  and  that  of  the  Father,  whose 
names  are  jointly  pronounced  in  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  Baptism.  And  there  is  also  equal  evi- 
dence for  the  subordination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  Divine  Logos,  the  only  and  well  beloved  Son. 
There  is  no  part  of  scripture  which  affirms  the 
absolute  equality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 

*  John  vi.  57. 
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Ghost  in  themselves.  All  that  is  affirmed  is  that 
they  are  worthy  of  our  equal  adoration,  as  being* 
God.  For  we  cannot  comprehend  their  intrinsic 
nature  and  mutual  relations,  but  we  know  that  to 
us  they  stand  in  one  common  and  indissoluble 
relation  of  God,  the  Eternal  and  Only  Creator 
and  Governor.  Nor  are  they  separated  in  the 
union  of  the  Divine  Logos  with  the  man  Jesus, 
but  ''In  him  ALL  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head dwelt  bodily."*  "Without  controversy," 
then,  *'  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness :  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit, 
seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  be- 
lived  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory."! 

We  come  now  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Divine  Logos,  and  I  am  not  without 
hope,  that  the  train  of  thought  which  has  been 
pursued  through  the  present  volume,  may  be  use- 
ful for  the  elucidation  of  this  subject.  We  have 
seen  that  for  the  perfection  of  the  universe  it  was 
necessary  that  such  a  law  of  subordination  should 
be  established,  as  may,  through  more  or  fewer 
gradations,  place  man  and  all  other  animals  in  the 
same  relation  to  God,  as  the  human  soul  is  in  to 
the  human  body,  that  God  may  pervade  and  ac- 
tuate the  whole  in  a  perfectly  happy  and  orderly 
manner.  We  have  proved  that  a  scale  or  series 
of  intelligences  does  actually  exist ;  but  we  have 

•  Col.  ii.  9.  t  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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found  the  series  broken  by  the  apostacy  of  the 
pervading  Spirit  of  this  world,  and  by  the  weak- 
ness and  sin  of  man,  who,  yielding  to  his  tempta- 
tion, suffered  him  to  usurp  his  old  dominion,  and 
subjected  himself  to  his  power.  For  man,  as 
scripture  informs  us,  (and  scripture  alone  can  af- 
ford any  information  as  to  the  fact,)  was  not  origi- 
nally placed  under  the  dominion  of  Satan,  but 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  These  things, 
however,  we  have  already  treated  more  specially. 

Now,  by  the  breaking  of  the  series,  man  was 
taken  away  from  his  natural  union  as  a  member  of 
the  body  of  the  higher  Intelligences,  and  from 
that  relation  to  God  which  he  had  originally  held, 
—  which  relation  we  have  illustrated  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  involution  of  the  ratio  of  the 
human  body  to  the  human  soul,  that  being  not 
improperly  stated  as  the  radical  relation.  Hence, 
when  man  was  to  be  restored  to  his  due  subordi- 
nation and  union  to  God,  it  was  necessary  that 
God  should  assume  man  into  the  relation  of  his 
body,  for  that  is  the  true  and  original  law  of  sub- 
ordination ;  so  that  there  is  not  so  much  a  new 
relation  here  introduced,  as  an  old  one  restored, 
which  had  been  unhappily  departed  from.  Never- 
theless it  is  restored  under  new  circumstances,  and 
not  without  the  special  interposition  of  God  him- 
self. 

Astonishingcondescension !  Most  wonderful  com- 
passion to  fallen  man !   What  inexhaustible  depths 
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of  the  divine  love  and  mercy  do  we  here  behold ! 
"  For,  verily,  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  ci 
angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham," — 
took  part  of  our  flesh,  of  our  blood,  and  of  our  bones, 
—  that  through  death,  he  might  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil.  For 
this  cause  the  Divine  Logos  came  into  this  world, 
and  despised  not  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  and 
having  made  the  man  Jesus  his  presence  chamber, 
dwelt  upon  earth ;  and  having  broken  the  king- 
dom of  Satan,  and  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumph- 
ing over  them  by  the  cross.  Thus  Jesus,  being 
assumed  into  vital  union  with  him,  became  in  a 
true  sense  the  head  of  the  body,  in  whom,  as  in 
the  immediate  presence  chamber,  dwelt  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead.  For  the  man  Jesus,  in  a 
true  and  mystical  sense,  is  not  the  whole  body  of 
Christ,  but  only  the  head  of  the  body,  which*  is 
the  Church.  Yet,  in  a  popular  sense,  he  is  the 
whole  body  ;  that  is,  as  the  visible  monogram  of 
those  high  and  spiritual  doctrines  which  are  at  the 
foundation  of  Christianity.  But  the  vital  union 
with  God,  into  which  the  man  Jesus  was  assumed, 
was  not  peculiar  to  him,  except  as  the  head  of  the 
body,  and  is  extended  to  us  also  as  the  members. 
Even  as  the  same  soul,  which  dwells  in  the  human 
head  as  its  more  immediate  and  most  honoured 
presence  chamber,  yet  pervades  and  actuates  the 
body. 
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Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  apostles  and 
of  the  primitive  church ;  and  such,  indeed,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  at  this  day,  though,  I  fear> 
it  is  in  some  measure  neglected  in  the  public  in- 
struction of  the  people.  The  proof  from  Scrip- 
ture is  clear.  The  Christian  Church  is  there 
spoken  of  as  one  body,  consisting,  indeed,  of 
many  members,  but  those  all  pervaded  and  actu- 
ated by  ONE  LIVING  SOUL.  "  If  any  man,"  says 
Paul,  *'  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none 
of  his ;  and  if  Christ  be  in  you  the  body  is  dead 
because  of  sin,  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness."*  **  For  as  v/e  have  many  mem- 
bers in  one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the 
same  office,  so  we  being  many  are  one  body  in 
Christ/'^  And  again  writing  to  the  Corin- 
thians, '*  Know  ye  not,"  says  he,  "  that  your 
bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ  ?  —  He  that  is 
joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit."^  Here  it  is 
clearly  indicated  that  the  union  of  the  body  arises 
not  from  its  outward  form  or  temporal  government 
but  from  its  being  the  habitation  of  One  Living 
Spirit,  the  same  which  dwelt  in  Jesus  as  the  head. 
And  this  mystery  is  also  taught  by  the  holy  sa- 
crament of  the  Eucharist,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  same  Epistle  ; — "  For  we  being  many  are  one 
bread  and  one  body ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of 

♦  Rom.  viii.  9.  t  Rom.  xii.  4,  5. 
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that  one  bread."*  Again  and  again  we  find  the 
same  Apostle  reverting  to  the  subject,  even  in  the 
same  Epistle.  "  There  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit ;  and  there  are  differences  of 
administrations,  but  the  same  Lord ;  and  there  are 
diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God 
that  worketh  all  in  all. — All  these  (gifts)  worketh 
that  One  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every 
man  severally  as  he  will.  For  as  the  body  is  one, 
and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of 
that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so 
ALSO  IS  Christ.  For  by  one  Spirit  are  we 
all  baptised  into  one  body,  whether  we  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free ; 
and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit. 
For  the  body  is  not  one  member  but  many.  Now 
are  ye  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in 
particular ."t  The  same  meaning  is  conveyed  by 
representing  the  Church  as  an  edifice,  of  which 
Jesus  is  the  head  corner  stone,  and  the  apostles 
and  prophets  the  foundation,  but  in  which  we 
also,  as  living  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house.  *'  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of 
God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? 
If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall 
God  destroy;  for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy, 
which  temple  are  ye.";}:    For  in  like  manner,  also, 

•  1  Cor.  X.  17. 

t  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  5,6;  11,  12,  13,  14;  27. 
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we  speak  of  the  human  body  as  the  temple  or 
tabernacle  of  the  soul,  so  that  when  this  greater 
body  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  the  temple  of  God 
or  of  Christ,  the  idea  of  its  being  one  living  body 
is  not  taken  away,  but  rather  illustrated.  "  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ,"  writes  the  Apostle  to  the 
Galatians,  "  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life  which  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God."*  —  For  faith  is  that  through  which  the 
Spirit  is  received,  and  our  vital  union  with  Christ 
preserved.  **  My  little  children,"  says  he,  "  of 
whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Christ  be 
FORMED  IN  you."t  It  was  the  Apostle's  un- 
ceasing prayer  for  the  Ephesians,  **  That  the  God 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  may  give  unto  you  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge 
of  him :  The  eyes  of  your  understanding  being 
enlightened ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope 
of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  aud  what  is  the  ex- 
ceeding greatness  of  his  power  to  us  ward  who  be- 
lieve, according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ  when  he 
raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above 
all  principality  and  power,  and  might,  and  do- 
minion, and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only 

*  Gal.  ii.  20.  f  Gal.  iv.  19. 
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in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come ; 
and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave 
him  to  be  head  of  all  things  to  the  Church, 

WHICH  IS   HIS  BODY,  THE  FULNESS    OF   HIM  WHO 

FiLLETH  ALL  IN  ALL."*  **  Now,  therefore,  ye  are 
no  more  strangers  and  pilgrims,  but  fellow  citizens 
with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God,  and 
are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner  stone;  in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly 
framed  together,  groweth  into  an  holy  temple  in 
the  Lord ;  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together 

FOR    AN     HABITATION     OF    GoD    THROUGH    THE 

Spirit.":}:  "  For  there  is  one  body  and  one 
Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your 
calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  you  all. "J  **  And  he  gave  some  apostles; 
and  some  prophets ;  and  some  evangelists ;  and 
some  pastors,  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,   for  the 

BUILDING    UP    OF    THE   BODY    OF    ChRIST  ;     Till 

we  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
(one  complete,  mature,  and  stately  body,)  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ; 
that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children  tossed  to 
and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 

•  Eph.  i.  17.  t  Eph.  ii.  19.  22.  J  Eph.  iv.  4. 
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doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning 
craftiness  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive; 
but  speaking  the  truth  in  love  may  grow  up  into 
him  in  all  things  who  is  the  Head  even  Christ, 
from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  sup- 
plieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
body,  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in  love."* 
Again,  with  the  same  design  of  illustrating  the 
union  of  the  different  members  of  Christ  in  one 
body,  he  compares  it  with  the  mystery  of  mar- 
riage, by  which  "  two  are  made  one  flesh  ;"  and 
'*  no  man,"  says  he,  '*  ever  yet  hated  his  own 
flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  even  as 
the  Lord  the  Church:  For  we  are  members 

OF     HIS     BODY,     OF     HIS      FLESH,      AND      OF     HIS 

BONES." — "  This  is  a  great  mystery ;  but  I  speak 
concerning  Christ  and  the  Church. "f  And  when 
he  says,  "  This  is  a  great  mystery,"  he  makes  it 
manifest  that  his  expression  is  not  merely  figura- 
tive, as  some  suppose,  but  that  the  church  is 
really  and  vitally  united  to  God,  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  Jesus  himself  being  the  head.  Nor  do  we 
here  speak  of  the  church,  as  different  sects  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  use  the  term,  for  that  which  is 
externally  visible  in  the  world,  and  which  both 
contains  many  profane  and  wicked  men,  and  may 

*  Eph.  iv.  11— 16.  i  Eph.y.29. 
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exclude   many  devout   and    humble    Christians; 
but  we  mean  the  whole  assemblage  of  sincere  and 
spiritual  believers,  however  scattered,  and  where- 
ever  found.     For  there  is  not  one,  the  poorest  and 
the  least  of  all,  that  is  not  beheld,  and  watched 
over,  and  loved  by  God.     He  seeth  alike  every 
where,    in  the  darkness  and  in  the  light;    and 
the  remotest  corner  of   the   world    escapes  not 
his  searching  eye.     Through  the  flimsy  barriers 
which  sectarian  pride  and  intolerant  bigotry  have 
erected,  his  glance  can  penetrate,  and  his  power 
can  reach ;  to  distinguish,  and  to  save  those,  who, 
in  every  place,  worship  him  in  humility  and  in 
truth.     These  are  his  sheep,  he  loves  them,  and 
none   is   able  to  pluck  them    out  of   his   hand. 
Though  few  and  scattered,  they  are  united  in  one 
BODY  by  the    one   eternal   Spirit  dwelling  in 
them,  Christ  in  them,  the  bond  of  love,  the  hope 
of  glory.     Not  but  that  we  look  for  a  time  when 
the  fair  proportions  of  this  godlike  structure  shall 
be  externally  manifest  in  the  visible  church,  for 
not  till  then  can  the  full  glory  of  the  Kingdom 
come,  but  even  now  there  is  a  body,  though  we 
have  not  yet  attained  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ.     And  throughout  this 
great  body  there  is  a  communion  of  feeling  and  of 
sympathy,  so  that  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with   it.     The  sufferings  of  the 
members   are   part   of  the  sufferings  of   Christ. 
Thus  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Colossians  concern- 
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ing  Jesus  Christ,  uses  these  words,  '*  And  he  is 
the  head  of  the  body  the  Church;  who  is  the 
beginning,  the  first  bom  from  the  dead,  that  in  all 
things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it 
pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell,  and  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
himself  (having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his 
cross) ;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in 
earth  or  things  in  heaven. — Of  which  faith  I  Paul 
am  made  a  minister,  who  now  rejoice  in  my  suf- 
ferings for  you,  AND  FILL  UP  THAT  WHICH  IS 
BEHIND  OF  THE  AFFLICTIONS  OF  ChRIST  IN  MY 
FLESH,    FOR    HIS     BODY's     SAKE     WHICH     IS    THE 

Church."*     "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through   philosophy  and  vain  deceit,   after  the 
tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
and  not  after  Christ.     For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.     And  ye  are  com- 
plete (or  filled  up)  in  him,  which  is  the  head  of  all 
principality  and  power."!     *'  Let  no  man  beguile 
you  of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility  and 
worshipping    of    angels,    intruding     into    those 
things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up 
in  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not  holding  the  Head 
from  whom  all  the  body  by  joints  and  ligaments, 
having  nourishment  ministered,  and  knit  together, 
increaseth  with  the    increase  of  God. "J     **  And 
above  all  things  put  on  love,  which  is  the  bond 

*  Col.  i.  18-24.       f  Col.  ii.  8-10.       t  Col.  ii.  18,  19. 
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of  perfectness,  and  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in 
your  hearts,  to  which  also  ye  are  called  in  on£ 
BODY ;  and  be  ye  thankful."*  "  Know  ye  not 
how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  be 
reprobates/'t  And,  when  it  is  said  not  only  that 
ChrUtf  but  that  Jesus  Christ,  is  in  us  except  we 
be  reprobates,  the  meaning  is,  that  there  is  in  us, 
not  only  the  same  Grodhead  which  dwelt  in  Jesus 
as  the  head,  but  the  same  sanctified  human  na- 
ture. For  verily  he  took  part,  not  of  another 
nature  than  ours,  but  of  our  very  nature,  our  very 
flesh,  and  our  very  bones.  And  we  in  him  are 
raised,  not  only  to  a  participation  of  the  same 
Divine  Spirit,  the  same  eternal  Son,  and  the  same 
everlasting  Father,  but  likewise  of  the  same  sanc- 
tified humanity.  Not  that  that  particular  portion 
of  humanity  which  was  bom  of  the  Virgin,  of  the 
seed  of  David,  is  in  us,  and  omnipresent  through- 
out the  body,  —  for  that  is  impossible,  —  but  that 
the  same  sanctified  human  substance  which  was 
in  him,  is  also  in  us,  except  we  be  reprobates. 
For  while  we  contemplate  him  in  his  spiritual 
office,  and  adore  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  him 
and  united  with  him;  we  yet  forget  not  that 
he  is  also,  in  one  sense,  our  fellow  man,  our  bro- 
ther; and  that,  in  another,  we  are  members  to* 
gether  with  him  of  the  same  body,  pervaded  and 
actuated  by  the  same  Godhead.     He  was  in  a 

*  Col.  iii.  15.  t  2.  Cor.  xiii-  5. 
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special  sepse  The  Anointed,  but  we  also  have  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One  :*  He  was  Xpicrroc,  we 
too  have  a  Xpca/m :  But  he  was  Xpiarog,  anointed 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows,  and 
God  hath  given  him  to  be  head  over  all  things  to 
the  Church.  **  Let  that  therefore  abide  in  you 
which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning.  If  that 
which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning  shall  re- 
main in  you,  ye  also  shall  continue  in  the  Son  and 
in  the  Father.  And  this  is  the  promise  that  he 
hath  promised  us,  even  eternal  life.  These  things 
have  I  written  unto  you  concerning  them  that  se- 
duce you.  But  the  anointing,  (to  ^pt^^/^O  which 
ye  have  received  of  him,  abideth  in  you,  and  ye 
need  not  that  any  man  teach  you.  But  as  the 
same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and  is 
truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you, 
ye  shall  abide  in  him."t  "  Behold  what  manner 
of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God !"  Heirs  of  God, 
and  joint-heirs  with  Christ  Jesus ! 

How  close,  how  true,  and  lovely  a  union,  have 
we  here  subsisting  among  the  sincere  followers  of 
the  Lamb !  And  in  what  beautiful  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  unfolded  in  this  chapter  is  the  last 
earnest  and  solemn  prayer  of  our  Lord  himself  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  **  Holy  Father,  keep 
through  thy  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast 

*  1  John  ii.  20.         f  1  John  ii.  27. 
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given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  arel 
—  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them 
also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through  their 
word ;  That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou.  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us  :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me !  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me, 
I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we 
are  one :  I  in  them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them,  as 
thou  hast  loved  me/'*  How  close  must  that  union 
be  which  is  thus  illustrated  by  the  eternal  union 
subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
also  by  the  union  between  body  and  soul.  Now 
if  any  one  was  before  disposed  to  condemn  my 
*mode  of  illustrating  the  union  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  let  him  at  length  be  silent,  when 
he  beholds  the  same  method  applied  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself.  Is  there  not  here  an  evident  ap- 
plication of  the  very  series  which  we  have  so  often 
employed.  As  the  body  is  united  to  the  spirit, 
so  Christians  are  united  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  so 
also  the  Son  is  united  to  the  Father.  As  the 
Father  is  in  the  Son,  so  the  Son  is  in  his  faithful 
followers,  in  like  manner  as  the  soul  is  in  the 
body.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  subordinate  to  the  Son. 
The  Father  works  in  us  through  the  Son,  and 

John  xvii.  1   ,  20—23. 
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through  the  Spirit ;  the  Son  works  in  us  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  approach  to  the  Son,  and 
our  communion  with  him,  are  in  and  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  he  has  given  us :  our  approach 
to  the  Father  is  through  the  Son,  and  in  and 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Son  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father :  we  are  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Son.  What,  therefore,  as  my  own  specula- 
tion, I  have  suggested  with  much  diffidence,  1  now 
with  more  boldness  affirm  as  the  truth  of  Christ. 
Who  shall  condemn,  where  he  hath  justified  ? 
We  have  found  the  Son  of  God  represented  by 
Ezekiel  on  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up  above  the 
seraphim  and  cherubim.  We  know  that  through 
him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven, 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers.  Let  us,  therefore,  humbly  worship 
and  adore  him.  Yet  all  these  things  hinder  not 
the  application  of  the  series  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Godhead,  under  the  cautious  restrictions 
which  we  have  formerly  laid  down. 

**  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knee  unto  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  named,  that  he 
would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  his  Spirit 
in  the  inner  man ;  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith :  that  ye  being  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints 
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what  is  the  breadth  and  lengthy  and  depth  and 
height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God."*  May  God  now  graciously 
hear  and  answer  this  prayer  of  Paul,  and  give  us 
gprace,  that,  with  all  fervency  of  spirit,  we  may 
repeat  it  from  generation  to  generation . 

♦  Eph.  ill.  14. 
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OPINION  OF  DR.  ISAAC  WATTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  PROSPECT 
OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THEOLOGY. — TESTIMONY  OF  ST.  JOHN — 
WARNING  OF  PROPHECY. — ACTUAL  STATE  OF  THE  PROFESSING 
CHURCHES   OF   CHRIST. PRACTICAL   CONCLUSION. 

The  magnitude  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we 
have  been  led  by  following  out  those  simple  prin- 
ciples with  which  we  began,  has  made  me  often 
distrustful  of  my  reasoning ;  and  not  without 
much  jealous  circumspection  have  I  advanced 
through  subjects  so  lofty,  and  of  such  momentous 
importance.  The  consciousness,  however,  of 
having  proceeded  thus  cautiously,  only  gives  me 
now  more  confidence  in  the  result  which  I  have 
obtained.  No  vain  or  idle  curiosity  has  prompted 
my  inquiry,  no  arrogant  self-confidence  has  di- 
rected it.  But  now  as  always,  having  been  much 
chastened  and  afflicted  of  God,  and  taught  ex- 
perimentally both  the  power  of  his  rod,  and  the 
riches  of  his  free  goodness,  I  am  ready  to  bow 
myself  to   the   dust,    saying  with  the  Psalmist, 
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"Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor  mine  eyes  lofty  : 
neither  do  I  exercise  myself  in  great  matters,  or 
in  things  too  high  for  me.  Surely  I  have  behaved 
and  quieted  myself  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  of 
his  mother :  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child." 
But  humility  could  not  direct  the  suppression  of 
that  truth,  to  which  God  has  affixed  his  sign  and 
seal  by  revelation;  and  however  men  may  mis- 
represent or  calumniate,  no  fear  of  human  opinion 
ought  to  deter  from  public  avowal  of  the  truth  the 
man  who  has  within  him  the  testimony  of  an  up- 
right heart,  and,  as  he  may  humbly  trust,  the  con- 
currence of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  perhaps  I  too 
much  anticipate  controversial  opposition  and  ca- 
lumnious representation.  It  is  at  least  comfort- 
able to  find,  that  some  wise  good  and  evangelical 
writers  have  confidently  looked  forward  to  some 
such  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  as 
this  book  affords.  The  reader  will  peruse  with- 
out prejudice  the  words  of  the  justly  celebrated 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 

**  Nor  should  a  student  in  Divinity,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  imagine  that  our  age  is  arrived  at  a  full 
understanding  of  every  thing  that  can  be  known 
by  the  scriptures.  Every  age  since  the  reforma- 
tion hath  thrown  some  further  light  on  difficult 
texts  and  paragraphs  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been 
long  obscured  by  the  early  rise  of  Antichrist :  and 
since  there  are  at  present  many  difficulties  and 
darknesses  hanging  aJoout  certain  truths  of  the 
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Christian  religion,  and  since  several  of  these  re- 
late to  important  doctrines,  such  as  the  origin  of 
sin,  and  fall  of  Adan),  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
blessed  Trinity,  and  the  decrees  of  God,  &c. 
which  do  still  embarrass  the  minds  of  honest  and 
inquiring  readers,  and  which  make  work  for  noisy 
controversy ;  it  is  certain  that  there  are  several 
things  in  the  Bible  yet  unknown,  and  not  sufficiently 
explained,  and  it  is  certain  there  is  some  way  to 
solve  these  difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  these 
seeming  contradictions.  And  why  may  not  a 
sincere  searcher  of  truth  in  the  present  age,  by 
labour,  diligence,  study,  and  prayer,  with  the  best 
use  of  his  reasoning  powers,  find  out  the  proper 
solution  of  those  knots  and  perplexities,  which 
have  hitherto  been  unsolved,  and  which  have 
afforded  matter  for  angry  quarrelling  ? — Happy  is 
every  man  who  shall  be  favoured  of  Heaven  to 
give  a  helping  hand  towards  that  introduction  of 
the  blessed  age  of  light  and  love."* 

But  there  is  a  higher  testimony  than  that  of 
Dr.  Watts,  even  that  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  the 
Apostle  John,  who  thus  writes :  —  **  And  the  An- 
gel which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the 
earth  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by 
him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  —  that  the  time 
should  be  not  yet,  but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of 
the  seventh  Angel  when  he  shall  begin  to  sounds 

*  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  ch.  i.  sect.  7. 
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and  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  have  been 
finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the 
prophets."*  That  is.  The  time  of  the  end,  and 
of  the  seven  last  thunders  which  had  uttered  their 
voices,  t  shall  not  be  till  after  the  finishing  of  the 
Mystery  of  God.  Here  then  is  a  time  spoken  of 
when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished,  that 
is,  when  the  truth  of  God  shall  be  made  open ;  for 
a  mystery  is  truth  veiled  and  closed,  and  to  make 
an  end  of  the  mystery,  is  therefore  to  present  truth 
unveiled  and  open.  Hence  the  finishing  of  the 
mystery  is  synonymous  with  the  opening  of  the 
temple  in  heaven ;  J  and  the  period  of  it  is  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  seven  thunders,  which  are 
thus  identified  with  the  seven  vials  of  the  seven 
last  plagues.^ 

It  is  not  for  me  to  open  these  coming  troubles, 
especially  to  a  people  who  put  away  from  them 
the  word  of  the  prophecy  as  a  sealed  and  useless 
book.  They  who  are  wise  have  a  sufficient  clue 
to  make  them  watchful.  *'  O  my  people,  enter  into 
thy  chambers  and  shut  thy  doors  till  these  cala- 
mities be  oveiTpast."  Put  away  evil  from  amongst 
you :  awake  to  righteousness  and  sin  not :  prepare 

*  Rev.  X.  5 — 7.  So  the  passage  ought  to  be  translated  ;  the 
words  are  these, — Kat  wfiotrev — otl  ')(^povos  ovk  itrrai  ere,  aXKa  iv 
rats  iffjepais  r?ys  (Jxayris  rov  kfi^Ofxov  ayyeXov,  bray  /xeXXp  caXirt- 
fctr,  Kai  reXetrdti  to  fivtrrripiov  rov  0eov. 

t  Rev.  X.  3,  4.  t  Rev.  xi.  19.  and  xv.  5.    See  p.  403. 

§  Rev.  xv.  6.  and  xvi. 
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to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel !  for  he  will  sift  thee 
as  wheat,  and  try  thee  as  silver  is  tried.  And  thou, 
Britain !  highly  favoured  of  God  !  who  hath  given 
commerce  to  thy  shores,  victory  to  thy  fleets,  and 
strength  to  thine  arms  !  —  art  thou  too  lifted  up 
with  pride  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anoint- 
ed, saying.  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder  and 
cast  away  their  cords  from  us?  Ungrateful!  I 
charge  thee  that  thou  cast  not  off  the  Lord  from 
thy  counsels,  and  abandon  not  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple testimony  which  God  hath  given  thee,  and 
cease  not  to  give  glory  to  Him  by  whom  alone 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  righteousness,  who 
is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  Behold  in 
the  day  that  thou  shalt  do  these  things,  thy  glory 
is  departed :  for  when  thou  shalt  disown  God, 
God  will  forsake  thee.  Therefore  lean  not  upon 
man,  but  lean  upon  the  Lord  of  hosts,  for  his  arm 
hath  never  failed  thee.  Embrace  the  Son,  lest  he 
be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his 
wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they 
that  put  their  trust  in  him ! 

In  our  general  survey  of  the  more  obvious  and 
popular  doctrines  of  Christianity  we  beheld  Christ 
indeed  as  the  Wisdom  of  God,  but  now  we  behold 
him  both  as  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  the  Power 
of  God  for  our  salvation.*  The  doctrine  of  the 
blessed  union  of  believers  in  the  body  and  person 

•  1  Cor.  i.  24. 
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of  Christ  would  open  up  to  us  a  delightful  field  of 
contemplation ;  and  we  would  willingly  enlarge 
on  the  certainty  of  the  Christian's  hope  through 
his  indissoluble  union  to  the  Son  of  God,  —  the 
sweet  communion  of  the  whole  church  in  one 
spirit,  —  and  the  comfortable  rest  of  believers  in 
Christ.  For  this  is  not  a  union  which  time  can 
alter,  or  death  dissever.  But  the  whole  Church 
of  God,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  visible  or 
invisible,  militant  or  glorified,  is  united  for  ever  in 
one  imperishable  bond.  Such  lengthened  illus- 
tration, however,  is  less  the  province  of  philosophy, 
than  the  clear  and  simple  statement  of  truth. 
And  the  reader  is  rather  referred  to  a  little  trea- 
tise by  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  en- 
titled "  Christ  Mystical,"  which  he  may  find  use- 
ful for  assisting  him  in  devout  meditation. 

And  now  let  us  contemplate  the  actual  state  of 
the  professing  Churches  of  Christ, — Torn  by  fac- 
tions,—  divided  against  one  another  and  within 
themselves,  —  bitter  in  their  mutual  invectives, 
and,  under  the  cloak  of  zeal,  discovering  the  fierce- 
ness of  animosity,  or  the  calm  malignity  of  hatred, 
—  leaguing  with  infidels,  with  the  profane,  with 
men  of  the  world,  men  of  any  religion,  or  of  no 
religion,  rather  than  with  one  another,  and  even 
sometimes  plotting  the  deliberate  overthrow  of 
churches  holding  the  same  faith,  and  entertaining 
the  same  hope !  The  spirit  of  prayer  is  neglected, 
humility  is  despised,  love  is  outraged,  brotherhood 
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is  forgotten,  and  the  close  union  of  all  believers 
as  the  one  body  of  Christ  is  scarcely  even  thought 
of.  Surely  this  is  a  scene  over  winch  angels  rnay 
shed  teais.  Where  now  is  the  precept  "  Let  all 
bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all 
malice:  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender 
hearted,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for 
Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you  :  —  Be  ye,  there- 
fore, followers  of  God,  as  dear  child-en,  and  walk 
in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath 
given  himself  tor  us  ?"  Where  is  the  divine  test 
— '*  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest 
which  are  these.  Adultery,  fornication,  unclean- 
ness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred, 
variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions, 
heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  and 
such  like  :  —  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance?"  Wliere  is  the  evidence  of 
faith —  "  By  this  shall  all  men  kno\v  that  ye  are 
my  disciples  if  ye  love  one  another,"  for  '*  faith 
worketh  by  love  ?"  Where  is  the  warning  — 
"  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take 
heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another?" 
Where  is  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  ? 
Blessed  be  God!  amid  all  this  distracted  state 
of  things,  there  is  still  a  people  of  God,  children 
of  peace,  the  brotherhood  of  love,  though  few 
and  scattered  far  through  the  various  churches,  — 
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men  of  humble  and  contrite  spirits,  meek  and 
gentle  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  — 
men  who  slander  not  with  their  tongues,  nor  do 
evil  to  their  neighbours,  nor  take  up  a  reproach 
against  their  neighbours, — who  cherish  that  charity 
which  draweth  a  veil  over  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
who  do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  severe 
office  of  judge  upon  their  brethren,  —  who  look 
within  their  own  hearts,  and  examine  themselves 
by  the  pure  law  of  God,  and  cultivate  inward 
holiness,  and  observe  justice,  truth,  and  love 
towards  all  men.  Few,  too  few,  alas!  they  are; 
but  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  will  count 
them  for  his  in  that  day  when  he  maketh  up  his 
jewels. 

To  you,  my  beloved  brethren,  I  address  one 
word.  The  time  is  at  hand.  Fear  not  the  malice 
of  the  enemy,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom.  Be  constant.  Above 
all  things,  be  instant  in  prayer :  "  The  eflfectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much." 
O  that  among  all  Christians  every  heart  and  every 
tongue  would  unite  in  one  earnest  and  importu- 
nate prayer,  day  and  night  beseeching  our  Hea- 
venly Father,  that  he  would  even  now  grant  unto 
us  the  fulfilment  of  that  prayer  of  Jesus  whom  he 
heareth  always,  that  last  prayer  which  he  offered 
for  his  followers,  —  *'  That  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  believe 
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that  thou  hast  sent  me."  What  mean  these  divi- 
sions, envyings,  jealousies,  strifes  ?  Can  we  ex- 
pect the  world  to  believe  while  these  remain? 
No:  never.  For  that  by  which  the  world  is  to 
believe  that  God  hath  sent  Christ,  is  the  unity  of 
Christians  in  one  heart,  and  in  one  mind,  and  in 
one  love,  —  a  union  parallel  to  that  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  progress  of 
the  truth  is  slow  in  the  world,  while  it  remains  a 
dead  letter  even  to  those  who  profess  it  ?  No :  it 
is  by  the  living  exemplification  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity  in  the  words,  actions,  and  demea- 
nour of  professing  believers,  that  gainsayers  will 
be  silenced,  convinced,  converted :  —  when  the 
Divine  Spirit,  entering  into  the  now  languishing 
members  of  the  Christian  Body,  shall  inspire  new 
and  living  manifestation  of  the  Divine  graces  of 
the  Christian  character.  But  how  can  that  spirit 
be  obtained  ?  —  By  the  earnest,  and  united,  and 
persevering  prayers  of  believers.  Therefore  let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they,  seeing 
good  works,  may  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

O  my  Gracious  Redeemer !  Look  down  now 
upon  the  multitudes  of  thy  people,  weary  and 
fainting,  and  scattered  abroad,  as  sheep  having 
no  shepherd,  and  let  thy  bowels  of  compassion 
be  moved  towards  them.  Gather  us  at  length  all 
together  into  thy  own  safe  and  peaceful  fold. 
Lead  us  by  the  still  waters,  and  make  us  to  lie 
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down  by  the  green  pastures,  and  may  thy  peace 
and  love  dwell  with  us.  O  Lord  !  Look  upon  the 
distractions  of  thy  Church.  We  beseech  thee 
mercifully  to  forgive,  and  to  heal  our  backslidings. 
Remember  not  against  thy  people  these  bitter 
strifes,  these  painful  divisions,  and  unseemly  dis- 
sensions, by  which  thou  art  now  grieved  and  dis- 
honoured ;  but  as  a  thick  cloud  blot  out  our  ini- 
quities ;  re-unite  us  in  one  faith  and  in  one  love, 
and  give  us  thy  promise  of  peace.  Weary  of 
contentions  and  debate  and  strife,  heavy  laden 
with  guilt  and  iniquities,  we  come  at  length 
unto  thee,  imploring  that  thou  wouldst  grant  us 
thy  forgiveness  and  give  us  rest.  Thou  Holy  and 
Blessed  Spirit  of  all  grace  and  truth !  come  live 
and  reign  within  us,  and  may  we  have  in  our 
bosoms,  sanctified  and  cleansed  by  thee,  the  gen- 
tleness and  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  O  Thou 
Everlasting  Father !  may  we,  thy  humble  chil- 
dren, learn  of  thee,  and  as  thou  causest  thy  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendest 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  so  may  we 
manifest  unto  all  men,  even  unto  our  enemies,  a 
spirit  of  meekness  and  of  love. 

Thou  One  Eternal  and  Unchangeable  Jehovah ! 
Source  and  Guardian  of  truth  !  I  humbly  lay 
before  the  footstool  of  thy  throne  this  little  book, 
the  fruit  of  my  humble  labours  in  the  light  and 
liberty  of  thy  grace,  and  earnestly  implore  thy 
blessing.     Unworthy,  most  unworthy  1,  to  appear 
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before  thee,  but  thou  despisest  not  the  meanest  of 
thy  creatures  that  presents  himself  in  the  attitude 
of  fervent  supplication.  Do  thou  confirm  and 
ratify  thy  truth,  and  purge  it  from  every  root  of 
error  which  an  enemy  hath  sown.  I  commit  my 
way  unto  thee  ;  I  submit  with  lowly  reverence  to 
thy  dec^ion,  and  earnestly  entreat  that  thou 
wouldst  answer  by  thy  Spirit  from  on  high. 

Come,  Blessed  Lord,  take  up  thy  power  and 
reign.  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  King  of  Saints.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee, 
O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  Thou  only 
art  holy  :  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship 
before  thee ;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  mani- 
fest. Amen.  Even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly ! 


THE  MESSIAH'S  COMING 


A    DIVINE    ODE. 
I. 

He  comes,  —  he  comes,  — 

On  the  whirlwind  borne, 
The  beams  of  its  light 

From  the  sun  he  hath  shorn. 
And  girt  himself  bright 

With  the  radiance  of  morn  ; 
The  heav*n  he  hath  shaken, 

Its  glory  put  down, 
And  the  stars  he  hath  taken 

To  spangle  his  crown. 
And  he  comes  in  the  clouds 

With  the  hosts  of  the  sky,  — 
Tremble,  ye  crowds, 

For  his  wrath  is  nigh  ! 

II. 

O  Earth  !  —  O  Earth  ! 

Thy  wealth,  thy  power, 
Thy  pride,  thy  worth,  — 

They  are  fled  in  an  hour,  — 
They  are  fled,  —  they  are  fled  — 
Like  the  breath  from  the  dead  ! 
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Where  are  thy  garlaDds,  —  thy  festivals  where  ? 
The  pomp  of  the  proud,  and  the  smiles  of  the  fair  ? 
—  But  haste  thee,  prepare  !  for  thy  God  is  at  hand  ; 
He  comes  with  his  saints,  with  a  glorified  band, 
Cherub  and  seraphim  crowd  in  his  train, 
And  angels,  like  stars  that  encircle  the  main. 

O  Earth  !  —  O  Earth  ! 

O  Earth  !  —  O  Earth  ! 
Pale  is  thy  aspect,  and  still  is  thy  mirth  : 
Dark  is  this  hour,  for  obscured  is  thy  sun. 
Thy  sky  —  it  is  sackcloth,  thy  years  —  they  are  run. 
In  drinking  and  lewdness  thy  lights  have  grown  dim, 
And  the  cup  of  thy  crimes  is  full  to  the  brim. 
The  light  of  his  coming  is  darkness  to  thee ; 
*Tis  the  lightning  of  wrath  :  Then  haste  thee  to  flee  ! 
Flee,  if  thou  canst,  from  the  face  of  thy  God  ! 
Hide  from  his  coming  !  escape  from  his  rod ! 

HI. 

With  trump,  with  shout,  and  angel's  song, 
The  Lord  of  glory  comes  along. 
Wake  ye  saints,  and  join  his  praises  ! 
Blest  the  eye  on  him  that  gazes  ! 
Rise  ye  dead,  no  more  to  die. 
And  let  your  songs  of  triumph  fly 
Through  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  and  sky, — 

Glory  —  glory  — 

Glory  —  glory  — 
Glory  to  God  on  high  ! 
Wake  my  heart  and  let  each  string 
Vibrate  to  the  strains  they  sing  : 
Let  rapture  thrill  thro'  every  vein. 
Thy  own  Redeemer  comes  to  reign  ! 
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IV. 

And  ye,  my  cherished  friends  of  youth, 

Knit  with  every  tender  thought. 
With  childhood's  love  and  artless  truth, 

With  bosoms  free  and  hearts  unbought  1 
Ye,  o'er  whose  cold  and  lifeless  clay, 

So  late  the  tears  of  fondness  flowed, 
As  pale  and  still  tho6e  features  lay 

That  once  with  r:  utuai  kindness  glowed  ! 
And  ye,  wLose  cge  with  guardian  care 

My  youthful  st«^ps  preserved  and  trained. 
And  fondly  called  mi  still  to  share 

The  boons  of  heav'n  which  you  had  gained  ! 
Live  we  thus,  and  meet  for  ever  ? 
Shall  we  part  ?  —  O  never,  never. 
Come,  Messiah,  —  quickly  come ! 
Be  still  my  heart,  —  be  dumb,  be  dumb. 


GLORY    BE    TO    GOD. 


GENERAL  APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

SENSATION. 


Although  I  have  on  valid  grounds  excused  my- 
self from  giving  any  answer  to  the  questions, 
why,  when  a  nerve  is  cut,  the  member  which  it 
supplies  loses  the  power  of  sensation — and  why, 
at  death,  sensation  appears  totally  to  cease  ;  stat- 
ing that  it  is  not  my  province  to  make  hypo- 
theses, like  those  who  have  invented  the  common 
solution,  which  assigns,  as  a  reason  for  these  facts, 
the  interruption  of  the  fanciful  conveyance  of  the 
entire  impression  to  the  brain,  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  any  sensation  whatever  in  the  part 
immediately  affected;  yet,  lest  old  prejudices 
should  weigh  too  much  against  me,  I  will  here 
indicate  what  to  me  appears  to  be  the  true  expla- 
nation of  these  facts. 

First,  then,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  sight  is 
not  the  object  itself,  but  the  reflected  rays  of  light 
entering  the  eye, — and  of  sound,  not  the  bell,  or 
ether  instrument,  but  the  vibrations  of  the  air, — 
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and  of  smell,  not  the  rose,  but  the  odorous  effluvia 
inhaled, — so  of  touchy  I  apprehend  the  immediate 
cause  is  not  the  contact  of  bodies,  but  the  action 
of  the  electrical  or  galvanic  fluid  on  the  sentient 
particles,  which  is  stimulated  by  the  contact ;  and, 
generally,  in  all  sensation,  I  apprehend  the  imme- 
diate agent  is  the  electric  fluids  stimulated  to  a 
certain  action  on  the  sentient  particles. 

Second  :  All  living  animals  are  possessed  of 
electricity,  but  dead  bodies  are  void  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, at  death,  sensation  ceases,  because  the 
agent  by  which  sensation  is  produced  in  the  fine 
sentient  particles  is  absent,  or  no  longer  performs 
this  function ;  and  we  may  as  little  expect  the 
sentient  particles  to  have  sensation  in  such  a  case, 
as  we  expect  our  eyes  to  see  in  total  darkness : 
nor  do  we  suppose  that  the  sentient  particles  have 
lost  their  natural  power  in  the  one  case,  any  more 
than  we  suppose  that  our  eyes  have  lost  their 
power  of  seeing  in  the  other,  but  only  that  the 
light  is  withdrawn,  or  that  the  electrical  agency 
has  ceased. 

Third :  The  nerves,  undeniably,  are  the  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  or  galvanism,  in  the  animal 
fVame.  Therefore,  by  cutting  or  destroying  a  nerve, 
the  member  which  it  supplied  is  deprived  of  that 
electrical  state  necessary  for  sensation.  Or,  if 
the  nerve  which  supplies  a  muscle  be  cut,  then  the 
lower  part  of  that  nerve,  together  with  the  muscle. 
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is  deprived  of  that  electrical  state  which  is  neces- 
sary for  nervous  energy  and  muscular  action. 


No.  II. 

NOTICE   OF    DR.  JAMES    BUTTON. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  work,  which  I  rather 
think  is  little  read  by  students  of  mental  philo- 
sophy,  and  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  noticed  in  any  work  on  that  subject,  except 
in  a  short  and  very  indefinite  allusion  by  Dugald 
Stewart.     The  book   I   allude   to  is  Dr.   James 
Hutton's  *'  Investigation  of  the  Principles  of  Know- 
ledge, and  the  Progress  of  Reason  from  Sense  to 
Science  and  Philosophy."     It  was  not  ray  fortune 
to  meet  with  it  till  I  had  fully  written  the  present 
work,  and  in  consequence  of  the  perusal  I  added 
nothing,  except  the  two  last  paragraphs  of  the 
tenth  chapter.     The  work  of  Dr.  Hutton  is  evi- 
dently  the  production  of  a  gigantic  mind,  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  very  profound  and  solid 
thought.     The  author,  however,  has  been  led  into 
some  confusion  concerning  magnitude  and  figure ; 
for,  denying  these  to  be  elementary  qualities  of 
matter,  on  physical  principles  very  like  those  of 
Boscovich,  he  has  sometimes  inadvertently  gone 
into  the  error  of  denying  them  also  in  masses  of 
matter.     On  the  subject  of  perception,  also,  he 
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has  got  into  confusion,  both  from  the  cause 
already  nameu,  and  from  the  want  of  that  analysis 
of  sensation,  which  has  now  been  given  ;  and  the 
future  reader  of  Hutton  will,  I  believe,  understand 
him  much  belter  by  first  making  himself  master 
of  ihe  principles  of  the  present  work.  His  theory 
of  perception  is  indeed  quite  unsatisfactory :  the 
whole  work,  moreover,  is  much  in  want  of  con- 
densation, but  the  reader  will  perhaps  not  expe- 
rience this  till  he  has  read  with  attention  three- 
fourths  of  the  first  volume.  There  is  much  more 
original  thought  in  Hutton  than  in  Stewart.  The 
latter,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  eminent 
and  extensive  philosophical  reviewer,  and  is  at  all 
times  more  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his 
style  and  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  than  for  the 
profoundness  of  his  views,  or  the  acuteness  of  his 
analysis.  The  characteristic  of  Hutton  is  rather 
comprehensiveness  and  solidity  of  thought,  than 
acuteness  or  elegance.  You  may  expect  from 
him  many  profound  and  valuable  observations, 
but  you  must  use  your  own  acuteness  to  discern, 
where,  from  x-  ant  of  sufficient  analysis,  or  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  there  is  a  blending  of  truth  and 
error.  He  gives  you  a  strong  body  of  original 
thought,  but  you  have  need  of  a  clear  head  to 
understand  and  improve  it.  His  work  never  will 
be  popular,  but  a  man  who  has  been  exercised  in 
such  studies  will  read  it  with  profit. 
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No.  III. 

OF  THE   A  PRIORI  PROOF    OF    THE  EXISTENCE    OF 

GOD. 

As  the  nature  of  the  ^  priori  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God  has  been  very  much  misappre- 
hended, I  think  it  proper  here  to  give  a  brief  view 
of  it,  and  to  make  one  or  two  ve«y  short  remarks. 

In  Chap.  XIIL,  being  unwilling  to  stop  the 
train  of  my  own  discourse,  I  have  simply  referred 
to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  expressed  my  own  in  hesitating 
opinion  that  the  argument  is  conclusive.  Not 
but  that  Dr.  C.  has,  in  his  illustrations,  mixed  up 
with  it  some  things  which  are  both  inconclusive 
and  erroneous;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  the  ar- 
gument, when  separated  from  those  things  which 
are  not  essential  to  it,  is  perfectly  valid.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  1  shall  present  the  train  of  pro- 
positions as  given  by  Wollaston,  in  his  "  Religion 
of  Nature  Delineated,"  published  prior  to  Clarke's 
Demonstration. 

Prop.  I.  Where  there  is  a  subordination  of 
causes  and  effects,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
cause  in  nature  prior  to  the  rest,  uncaused :  or 
thus,  Where  there  is  a  series  in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  one  thing  depends  upon  another,  the  ex- 
istence of  this  again  upon  some  other,  and  so  up- 
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wards,  as  the  case  shall  be,  there  raust  be  some 
independent  being  upon  whom  it  doth  originally 
depend. 

II.  A  cause,  or  being,  that  has  in  nature  no 
superior  cause,  and,  therefore,  (by  the  terms)  is 
also  unproduced  and  independent,  must  be  self- 
existent,  i.  e.  existence  must  be  essential  to  him  : 
or  such  is  his  nature  that  he  cannot  but  be. 

III.  There  must  be  such  a  being,  for  if  there 
were  not  at  least  one  such  being,  nothing  could  be 
at  all. 

IV.  Such  a  being  as  is  before  described,  must 
not  only  be  eternal,  but  infinite.  Eternal  he  must 
be,  because  there  is  no  way  by  which  such  a 
being  can  either  begin  or  cease  to  be,  existence 
being  of  his  essence,  (or  his  nature  being  such 
that  he  cannot  but  be ;)  and  infinite  he  must  be, 
because  he  can  be  limited  by  no  other  as  to  his 
existence.  For  if  there  were  any  other  being  able 
to  limit  him,  he  must  be  inferior  to  that  being. 
He  must  also  in  that  case  be  dependent,  because 
he  must  be  beholden  to  that  being,  for  his  being 
what  he  is,  and  that  he  is  not  confined  within 
narrower  limits.  Besides,  if  his  presence,  (what- 
ever the  manner  of  it  is,)  was  anywhere  excluded, 
he  would  not  be  there,  and  if  not  there,  he  might 
be  supposed  to  be   not  elsewhere,  and  thus  he 
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might  be  supposed  not  to  be  all.  But  such  a 
being  as  is  described  in  the  second  proposition 
cannot  so  much  as  be  supposed  not  to  be. 

V.  Such  a  being  is  above  all  things  that  fall 
under  our  cognizance,  and  therefore  his  manner 
of  existence  is  above  all  our  conceptions. 

VI.  He  exists  in  a  manner  which  is  perfect ;  for 
he  who  exists  of  himself,  who  depends  in  no 
regard  upon  any  other,  and  is  the  fountain  of  ex- 
istence to  other  beings,  must  exist  in  the  upper- 
most and  best  manner  of  existing,  and  not  only 
so,  but  ififinitelyy  seeing  he  is  infinite.  Now,  to 
exist  in  a  manner  ir^nitely  good  is  to  be  perfect. 
Furthermore,  his  existence  has  that  quality  of 
perfection  of  being  complete  within  itself. 

VII.  There  can  be  but  one  such  being.  For  if 
there  could  be  two  beings,  each  by  himself  abso- 
lutely perfect,  they  must  either  be  of  the  same^  or 
oi  different  natures.  Of  the  same  they  cannot  be  ; 
because  thus,  both  being  infinite,  their  existences 
would  be  coincident,  that  is,  they  would  be  but 
the  same  or  one.  Nor  can  they  be  of  different  na- 
tures ;  because,  if  their  natures  were  opposite,  or 
contrary y  the  one  to  the  other,  being  equal,  (infinite 
both,  and  every  where  meeting  the  one  with  the 
other,)  the  one  would  just  destroy,  or  be  the  ne- 
gation of  the  other :  and  if  they  are  supposed  to 
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be  only  different,  not  opposite,  then  if  they  differ 
as  disparates,  there  must  be  some  genus  above 
them,  which  cannot  be ;  and  however  they  differ, 
they  can  only  be  said  to  be  beings  perfect  in  their 
respective  kinds,  but  not  absolutely  perfect,  nor 
absolutely  illimited. 

[This  proposition,  be  it  observed,  is  nothing 
against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead, 
in  the  eternal  and  infinite,  yet  dependent,  co-exist- 
ence of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and  the  eternal 
and  infinite  progiession  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son.] 

VIII.  All  other  beings  depend  for  their  exist- 
ence upon  that  being,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
propositions.  For  since  there  is  but  one  perfect 
and  independent  being,  the  rest  must  be  imper- 
fect and  dependent:  and  since  there  is  nothing 
else  upon  which  they  can  ultimately  depend  be- 
sides him,  upon  him  they  must  and  do  depend. 

IX.  He  therefore  is  the  Author  of  nature:  nor 
can  any  thing  be,  or  be  done,  but  what  he  either 
causes  (immediately  or  mediately),  or  permits. 

X.  The  One  supreme  and  perfect  Being,  upon 
whom  the  existence  of  all  other  beings  and  their 
powers  originally  depend,  is  that  Being  whom  I 
mean  by  the  word  God. 
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XI.  God  cannot  be  corporeal :  for  he  cannot 
consist  of  parts,  but  is  One. 

XII.  Neither  infinite  space,  nor  infinite  dura- 
tion, nor  matter  infinitely  extended,  or  eternally 
existing,  can  be  God. 

For  space  is  but  a  vacuum,  and  to  say  that  in- 
finite space  is  God,  would  be  to  say  that  God  is 
an  infinite  vacuum,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  or  blasphemous. 

Eternity  is  nothing  actually  existing  by  itself; 
it  is  the  duration  of  a  being,  not  a  being. 

Infinite  space  and  infinite  duration  taken  toge- 
ther cannot  be  God :  for  these  could  at  most  be 
only  an  eternal  vacuum. 

Matter  infinitely  extended  and  eternally  en- 
during cannot  be  God,  for  God  is  incorporeal  and 
one. 

XIII.  God  is  such  a  being,  that  without  him 
there  could  be  neither  matter  nor  motion. 

This  must  be  true  of  matter:  because  it  has 
been  proved  that  there  can  be  but  one  inde- 
pendent being,  and  that  he  is  incorporeal^  and 
that  the  existence  of  all  other  beings  must  depend 
upon  him. 

As  for  motion;  without  a  first  cause,  such  as 
has  been  described,  there  could  be  none:  and 
much  less  such  motions  as  we  see  in  the  world. 
For  since  matter  exists  not  of  itself,  it  is  certain 

L  L 
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that  motion,  which  is  an  affection  of  matter,  could 
never  be  without  such  a  cause. 

XIV.  The  frame  and  constitution  of  the  world, 
the  astonishing  magnificence  of  it,  the  various 
phenomena  and  kinds  of  beings,  the  uniformity 
observed  in  the  productions  of  things,  the  uses 
and  ends  for  which  they  serve,  &c.  do  all  show 
that  there  is  some  Almighty  designer,  an  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  at  the  top  of  all  these  things : 
such  marks  there  are  of  both. 

XV.  Life,  sense,  cogitation,  and  the  faculties  of 
our  own  minds,  show  the  existence  of  some  supe- 
rior Being,  from  whom  they  are  derived. 

XVI.  Though  His  essence  and  manner  of  being 
is  to  us  altogether  incomprehensible,  yet  we  may 
say  with  assurance  that  he  is  free  from  all  de- 
fects. 

In  several  succeeding  propositions,  Mr.  Wol- 
laston  proceeds  to  consider  the  providence  of  God, 
but  enough  has  been  given  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. 

Dr.  Clarke  had  Wollaston's  argument  before  him, 
when  he  wrote  his  Demonstration,  in  which,  in- 
deed, he  refers  to  it ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  own 
argument  is  not  materially  different,  though  the 
form  of  it  is.     It  consists  of  twelve  propositions, 
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proceeding  from  these  two  postulates. — I.  Some- 
thing now  exists. — 11.  There  is  some  intelligence 
in  the  world.  The  second  of  these  is  not  assumed 
till  the  eighth  proposition.  The  series  of  proposi- 
tions is  briefly  as  follows : — 

Prop.  I.  Something  must  have  existed  from  all 
eternity.  For  since  something  now  is,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  something  always  was  :  otherwise  the 
things  that  now  are  must  have  been  produced 
without  a  cause.  But  whatever  exists  must  have 
a  cause,  a  reason,  a  ground  of  its  existence; 
either  in  the  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  and  then 
it  must  have  been  itself  eternal  :<dr  in  the  will  of 
some  other  being ;  and  then  that  other  being  must, 
at  least  in  the  order  of  nature  and  causality,  have 
existed  before  it. 

II.  There  has  existed  from  eternity  some  one  un^ 
changeable  and  independent  bei?ig.  For  to  suppose 
an  infinite  succession  of  changeable  and  dependent 
beings  produced  one  from  another  in  an  endless 
progression,  without  any  original  cause  at  all ;  is 
only  a  driving  back  from  one  step  to  another,  and 
(as  it  were)  removing  out  of  sight,  the  question 
concerning  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  existence 
of  things.  'Tis,  in  reality,  and  in  point  of  argu- 
ment, the  very  same  supposition  as  it  would  be  to 
suppose  ane  continued  being  of  beginningless  and 
endless  duration,  neither  self-existent  and  neces- 

L  L  2 
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sary  by  itself,  nor  having  its  existence  founded  in 
any  self-existent  cause  :  which  is  absurd. 

III.  That  unchangeable  and  independent  Being 
which  has  existed  from  all  eternity  without  any  ex- 
ternal  cause  of  its  existence,  must  be  self -existent , 
that  is,  necessarily  existing.  For  whatever  exists, 
raust  either  have  come  into  being  out  of  nothing, 
absolutely  without  a  cause ;  or  it  must  have  been 
produced  by  some  external  cause  ;  or  it  must  be 
self-existent.  Now,  to  arise  out  of  nothing  abso- 
lutely without  cause,  is  impossible.  To  have 
been  produced  by  some  external  cause,  cannot 
possibly  be  true  of  every  thing ;  but,  as  has  been 
shown,  something  must  have  existed  eternally  and 
independently.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  that 
being  which  has  existed  independently  from  eter- 
nity, must  of  necessity  be  self-existent.  Now,  to 
be  self-existent,  is  not  to  be  produced  by  itself, 
(for  that  is  an  express  contradiction),  but  it  is  to 
exist  by  an  absolute  necessity  originally  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself 

IV.  What  the  s^ubstance  or  essence  of  that  Being, 
which  is  self  existent  or  necessarily  existing  is,  we 
have  no  idea,  neither  is  it  at  all  possible  for  us  to  com- 
prehend  it. 

V.  Though  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  self- 
existent  Being  is  in  itself  absolutely  incomprehen- 
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sible ;  yet  many  of  the  essential  attributes  of  his 
nature,  are  strictly  demonstrable,  as  well  as  his 
existence.  Thus,  in  the  first  place.  The  self -existent 
Being  must  be  eternal. 

The  ideas  of  eternity  and  self-existence  are  so 
closely  connected,  that  because  something  must  of 
necessity  be  eternal,  independently  and  without 
any  outward  cause  of  its  being,  therefore  it  must 
necessarily  be  self-existent ;  and  because  it  is  im- 
possible but  something  must  be  self-existent,  there- 
fore it  is  necessary  that  it  must  likewise  be  eter- 
nal. To  be  self-existent  is  (as  has  been  shown) 
to  exist  by  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself.  Now  this  necessity  being  abso- 
lute, and  not  depending  upon  any  thing  external, 
must  be  always  unalterably  the  same. 

VI.  The  self -existent  being  must  of  necessity  be 
infinite  and  omnipresent.  For,  to  be  self-existent, 
is  (as  has  been  shown)  to  exist  by  absolute  neces- 
sity in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  Now  the 
necessity  being  absolute  in  itself,  must  be  every- 
where the  same. 

Furthermore,  the  infinity  of  the  self-existent 
Being,  must  be  an  infinity  of  fullness  as  well  as  of 
immensity :  that  is,  it  must  be  not  only  without 
limits,  but  without  diversity,  defect,  or  interrup- 
tion. Whatever  is  self-existent  must  of  necessity 
exist  in  every  place  alike,  and  be  equally  present 
everywhere,  and  consequently,  must  have  a  true 
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and  absolute  infinity  both  of  immensity  and 
fulness. 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  self-existent 
Being  must  be  a  most  simple,  unchangeable,  in- 
corruptible being>  without  parts,  figure,  motion, 
divisibility,  or  any  other  such  affections  as  we  find 
in  matter. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  self-existent 
Being  must  be  infinite  in  the  strictest  and  most 
absolute  sense ;  but  this  manner  of  perfect  infinity 
it  is  impossible  for  our  finite  understandings  to 
comprehend  or  explain.  Yet  that  the  thing  is 
true  that  he  actually  must  be  omnipresent  we  evi- 
dently see. 

VII.  The  self -existent  Being  must  of  necessity  be 
one.  For  necessity  absolute  in  itself  is  simple, 
uniform,  universal. 

[This  proposition  answering  to  the  seventh  of 
Wollaston,  the  farther  illustration  is  similar.] 

VIII.  The  self -existent  and  original  catise  of  alt 
things  must  be  an  Intelligent  Being :  for — 

1st.  'Tis  impossible  that  any  effect  should  have 
any  perfection  which  was  not  in  the  cause,  for  if  it 
had,  then  that  perfection  would  be  caused  by  no- 
thing, which  is  a  plain  contradiction.  Now  an 
unintelligent  being  cannot  be  endued  with  all  the 
perfections  of  all  things  in  the  world,  because  in- 
telligence is  one  of  those  perfections.     All  things. 
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therefore,  cannot  arise  from  an  unintelligent  ori- 
ginal :  and  consequently,  the  self-existent  being 
must' of  necessity  be  Intelligent. 

2nd.  Intelligence  is  a  distinct  perfection,  and 
cannot  arise  from  any  combination  of  unintelligent 
figure  and  motion.  Either,  therefore,  there  must 
have  been  an  infinite  succession  of  men,  of  whom 
yet  no  one  has  a  necessary,  but  every  one  a  de- 
pendent existence;  or  else  those  intelligent  be- 
ings must  at  some  time  have  arisen  out  of  that 
which  had  no  such  quality  as  sense  or  conscious- 
ness or  intelligence  ;  or  else  they  must  have  been 
produced  by  some  intelligent  superior  Being.  But 
as  the  two  first  of  these  suppositions  are  impossi- 
ble, the  last  alone  remains  for  us. 

3d.  (Leaving  for  a  moment  the  direct  line  of  our 
demonstration,  and  turning  our  attention  to  the 
visible  world,)  That  the  self-existent  and  original 
cause  of  all  things  is  an  Intelligent  Being,  appears 
abundantly  from  the  excellent  variety,  order, 
beauty,  and  wonderful  contrivance,  and  fitness  of 
all  things  in  the  world  to  their  proper  and  respec- 
tive ends. 

IX.  That  the  self- existent  and  original  cause  of 
all  things^  is  a  Being  possessing  freedom  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  intelligent  choice,  not  bound  down 
by  the  blind  necessity  of  irrational  natures,  nor 
yet  by  the  dependent  laws  of  creature  agency,  but 
in  his  unchangeable  and  intelligent  perfection  un- 
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limited^  doing  all  things  according  to  the  immu- 
table intelligence  of  his  own  self-existent  nature, 
in  counsel  and  in  purpose  from  eternity  fo  eternity 
the  same. 

[I  have  somewhat  modified  the  statement  of 
this  proposition,  retaining  all  that  is  essential,  but 
avoiding  all  allusion  to  some  irrelevant  questions, 
which  Clarke  has  very  improperly  introduced, 
and  erroneously  handled,  in  the  illustration  of  this 
and  the  following  proposition.] 

X.  The  self -existent  Being y  the  supreme  cause  of 
ally  must  of  necessity  have  infinite  power:  for  all 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  him,  and  the  powers  of  all  things, 
being  derived  from  him,  are  all  to  him  subor- 
dinate. 

XL  The  Supreme  Cause  of  all  things  must  of 
necessity  be  infinitely  wise.  This  projposition  is  evi- 
dently consequent  upon  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded. 

XII.  The  Supreme  Cause  and  Author  of  all 
things  must  of  necessity  be  a  Being  of  infinite  good- 
ness,  Justice,  truth,  and  all  other  moral  perfections ; 
such  as  become  the  supreme  Governor  and  Judge  of 
the  world.  This  proposition  is  deduced  from  his 
wisdom   and  intellectual  nature,  discerning  and 
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approving  the  fitness  of  things  in  the  great  univer- 
sal  system  of  his  own  appointment. 

On  comparing  these  two  series  of  propositions 
it  will  appear,  that  Clarke  had  improved  on  the 
argument  of  Wollaston,  and  the  reasoning  of  the 
latter  is  useful  to  illustrate  the  demonstration  of 
the  former.  There  cannot  rest  on  my  mind  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  argument  is  conclusive. 
I  see  the  whole  steps  as  clearly  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Euclid.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  man  who  does  not  apprehend  it  in  the  simple 
form  in  which  it  is  here  presented,  will  be  much 
aided  by  learned  illustrations ;  the  best  thing  for  him 
will  be  to  discipline  his  understanding  by  judicious 
exercise ;  and  if  after  all  he  cannot  see  it,  why 
then  I  cannot  help  it,  I  cannot  give  sight  to  the 
blind.  Probably,  however,  he  may  see  and  appre- 
hend the  form  in  which  the  argument  is  placed  in 
my  thirteenth  chapter. 

After  attending  to  the  brief  view  which  has  been 
given  nearly  in  Clarke's  own  words,  the  reader 
will  be  somewhat  astonished  at  the  following  sen- 
tence of  Stewart.  "  The  substance  of  Clarke's 
argument,"  says  he,  "  amounts  to  the  following 
proposition,  that  space  and  time  are  only  abstract 
conceptions  of  an  immensity  and  eternity  which 
force  themselves  on  our  belief:  and,  as  immensity 
and  eternity  are  not  substances,  they  must  be  the 
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attributes  of  a  Beings  who  is  necessarily  Immense 
and  Eternal."  *  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  singular 
mistake,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  been  learnedly 
followed  by  Lord  Brougham. f  It  is  true  that,  in 
illustrating  his  third  proposition,  Clarke  has  in- 
dulged himself  in  some  speculations  of  this  kind, 
being  seduced  by  the  example  of  Cudworth  and  of 
Butler.  But  these  are  not  essential  to  his  demon- 
stration, which  is  formed  more  after  the  fashion  of 
Wollaston  than  of  these  authors.  So  far  is  Mr. 
Stewart's  statement  from  being  true,  that  Mr. 
William  Gillespie,  author  of  a  recent  attempt  to 
establish  a  demonstration  on  that  idea  of  Cud- 
worth  and  Butler,  has  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
fute Clarke,  as  he  thinks  he  has  done.  But  the 
result  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  work,  which  I  have  at- 
tentively studied,  is  to  show  the  inconclusiveness 
of  reasoning  founded  on  the  pi'inciple  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  above  sentence  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
to  exhibit  the  real  source  of  the  objection  to 
Clarke's  argument,  which  arises  only  from  the 
false  principles  of  Hume,  regarding  causation. 
What  fools  Mr.  Hume  has  made  of  them  all  by 
his  ingenious  sophistry ! 

In  the  plenitude  of  his  Arminian  zeal,  however, 
Dr.  Clarke  has  brought  a  charge  of  atheism 
against  Mr.  Hobbes,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I 


*  Stewart's  Philos.  Act.  and  Mor.  Powers,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 
t  Discourse  of  Natural  Theology. 
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can  see,  than  that  Hobbes  asserted  the  physical 
laws  of  human  agency.  For  this  and  other  errors 
I  forgive  Clarke,  because  he  was  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Doddridge :  but,  as  I  have  already  in  a 
note  vindicated  Hobbes  from  this  charge,  so  now 
I  may  be  allowed  to  produce  his  own  words  in 
testimony  of  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 
*'  This  perpetual  fear,"  says  he,  "  always  accom- 
panying mankind  in  the  ignorance  of  causes,  as  it 
were,  in  the  dark,  must  needs  have  for  object 
something.  And,  therefore,  when  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  seen,  there  is  nothing  to  accuse,  either 
of  their  good  or  evil  fortune,  but  some  power  or 
agent  invisible:  in  which  sense  perhaps  it  was 
that  some  of  the  old  poets  said  that  the  ,gods 
were  at  first  created  by  human  fear :  which 
spoken  of  the  gods,  (that  is  to  say,  the  many  gods 
of  the  Gentiles,)  is  very  true.  But  the  acknow- 
ledging of  one  God,  Eternal,  Infinite,  and  Omni- 
present, may  more  easily  be  derived  from  the  de- 
sire men  have  to  know  the  causes  of  natural 
bodies,  and  their  several  virtues  and  operations  ; 
than  from  the  fear  of  what  was  to  befall  them  in 
time  to  come.  For  he  that  from  any  effect  he 
seeth  come  to  pass,  should  reason  to  the  next  and 
immediate  cause  thereof,  and  from  thence  to  the 
cause  of  that  cause,  and  plunge  himself  pro- 
foundly in  the  pursuit  of  causes ;  shall  at  last 
come  to  this,  that  there  must  be  (as  even  the  hea- 
then philosophers  confessed,)  one  First  Mover; 
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that  is,  a  First,  and  an  Eternal  Cause  of  all  things, 
which  is  that  which  men  mean  by  the  name  of 
God/'  ♦  Here  is  an  express  acknowledgment  of 
the  validity  of  the  principle  of  Clarke  and  Wollas- 
ton's  demonstration.  And  again  he  says,  "  Whe- 
ther men  will  or  not,  they  must  be  subject  always 
to  the  Divine  power.  By  denying  the  existence 
or  providence  of  God,  they  may  shake  off  their 
fear,  but  not  their  yoke."  f 


No.  IV. 

OF    MAXDEVILLB,    SMITH,    MALTHUS,     AND    THE 

PROSPECTS    OF    BRITAIN. 

In  speaking  of  Mandeville's  philosophy,  I  have 
given  one  of  his  illustrations  of  the  wise  system 
of  Providence  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  on 
which  I  beg  to  make  one  or  two  observations. 
These  being  of  a  political  nature,  could  not  so 
well  be  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  illustration  which  I  allude  to  is  regarding  the 
opposition  of  parties  in  the  state,  which,  says 
M andeville,  is  plainly  founded  on  selfish  interest, 
selfish  ambition,  or  selfish  vanity,  and  yet  has  the 
effect  of  preventing  waste  of  the  public  funds,  or 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  national  business; 

*  Leviathan,  ch.  xii.  t  Leviathan,  ch.  xxxi. 
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SO  that  what  is  only  the  barefaced  mockery  of 
patriotism^  produces  much  the  same  effect,  which 
that  rare  virtue  would  aim  at  accomplishing.* 
This  principle,  so  far  as  here  stated,  is  strictly 
true;  but  from  these  selfish  principles  we  look 
for  nothing  more  than  negative  good:  that  is, 
they  will  check  waste,  and  prevent  mismanage- 
ment. But  true  patriotism  alone  will  achieve 
that  which  is  of  great,  solid,  lasting,  and  positive 
good  to  any  country.  Nevertheless  much  is  ac- 
complished if  waste  and  mismanagement  be  pre- 
vented  ;  for,  under  such  a  government,  a  virtuous 
and  contented  people  may  live  in  peace  and  se- 
curity. But  when  those  selfish  principles  ac- 
quire, by  the  prevalence  of  one  party,  so  complete 
an  ascendency  as  no  longer  to  operate  as  a  check, 
but  to  have  the  entire  sway,  then,  of  course,  we 
no  longer  look  for  the  benefit  of  the  principle,  be- 
cause the  principle  itself  is  subverted. 

It  is  probably  known  to  my  reader  that  Man- 
deville  has  been  treated  with  much  severity,  and 
that  Dr.  Adam  Smith  is  among  those  who  have 
most  strongly  reprobated  him.  Therefore  a  word 
concerning  Dr.  Smith.  I  have  called  him  an 
amiable  and  illustrious  philosopher.  He  is  ami- 
able, as  the  word  is  commonly  used,  as  having 
written  a  beautiful  theory  of  moral  sentiments ;  of 
which  the  merits  and  defects  and  proper  place  in 

•  See  p.  362. 
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philosophy  have  already  been  told.*  He  is  illus- 
trious chiefly  as  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," a  work  of  wonderful  talent  and  information, 
the  principles  of  which  have  both  raised  this  coun- 
try to  an  unparalleled  height  of  worldly  wealth  and 
greatness,  and  prepared  its  certain  downfall  by 
sapping  the  foundations  of  British  society.  For 
there  he  unguardedly  teaches  that  all  labour  is 
unproductive  except  that  which  is  employed  in 
the  production  of  wealth ;  and  it  is  proposed  as 
the  great,  the  only,  end  of  a  nation  to  amass 
wealth.  He  has  indeed  most  truly  shown  that 
the  wealth  of  a  country  consists  not  merely  in 
money,  but  in  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour:  and  even  as  the  measure  of  value  he 
adopts  not  money  but  the  labour  of  the  poor,  — 
a  principle  which  he  might  take  from  Mandeville, 
who  very  plainly  states  it  in  these  words,  "  There 
is  no  intrinsic  worth  in  money  but  what  is  alter- 
able with  the  times,  and,  whether  a  guinea  goes 
for  £20,  or  for  a  shilling,  it  is  as  I  have  hinted  be- 
fore, the  labour  of  the  poor,  and  not  the  high  or 
low  value  that  is  set  on  gold  or  silver,  which  all 
the  comforts  of  life  must  flow  from."  f  This 
principle,  indeed,  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aristotle; 
I  have,  however,  a  reason  for  thinking  that  Smith 
got  it  from  Mandeville,  who  probably  saw  it  by 

•  See  p.  354. 

t  Fable  of  the  Bees,  vol.  i.  p.  344 — 5. 
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his  own  original  reflection.  But  the  author  of  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees  does  not  consider  it  as  the 
whole  business  of  a  nation  to  employ  the  labours 
of  the  poor,  and  strain  them  to  the  uttermost  for 
the  mere  amassing  of  wealth,  —  to  regard  men,  in 
short,  as  mere  tools  to  be  used,  through  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  for  enriching  the  manufacturer 
and  merchant,  and  to  be  regarded  by  their  rulers, 
by  their  masters,  by  their  very  parents,  in  no 
other  light.  On  the  contrary,  he  saw  that  this 
had  its  limits,  and  prefers  a  poor  and  virtuous 
nation  to  that  height  of  worldly  wealth  and  glory, 
which  it  is  the  great  object  of  Smith  to  recom- 
mend. That  author  states  no  limits  to  his  system 
of  production  and  increase  of  commerce  and 
manufactures;  and  accordingly  the  system  is 
working  on  without  any  apparent  limits,  and  men 
are  employed  as  mere  tools  for  making  money. 
And  as  the  masters  consider  this  to  be  all,  so  do 
the  workmen.  The  whole  race  is  for  gain,  selfish 
gain.  Their  very  children  are  regarded,  not  with 
the  fondness  of  parental  affection,  but  as  mere 
tools  for  more  gain,  shut  up  from  morning  to  night 
in  manufactories,  and  growing  up  in  the  ignorance 
of  all  duty,  and  of  all  religion !  So  much  so  that, 
between  the  selfishness  of  the  masters  and  the 
selfishness  of  the  parents,  the  state  has  to  inter- 
fere with  enactments  for  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  yet  so  tremendous  is  the  impetus  of  the 
principle,  that  these  very  enactments  are  resisted 
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and  cried  out  against !  Never  mind  health,  mo- 
rals, religion  !  —  Down  with  the  Church,  we  can 
buy  religion  cheaper !  —  the  value  of  every  thing 
is  what  it  will  bring  in  the  market !  The  clergy 
are  unproductive  labourers,  or  at  the  best  they 
may  be  ranked  as  tradesmen,  who  work  only  for 
money,  and  therefore  had  best  be  paid  by  the  job ! 
Yes,  every  thing  is  becoming  sordid  and  mer- 
cenary. Money  !  money  is  every  thing !  Never 
mind  though  the  morals  or  the  religious  principles 
of  your  children  should  be  endangered,  but  place 
them  where  they  will  get  most  money  !  It  is  of 
little  use  to  teach  your  son  the  solid  wisdom  of 
sound  morals,  true  religion,  and  practical  virtue ; 
he  will  pick  up  enough  of  these  by  the  bye :  teach 
him  to  make  money  !  —  Take  little  pains  to  teach 
your  daughters  the  quiet  and  unostentatious  vir- 
tues of  domestic  life,  but  let  them  acquire  those 
things  which  make  a  show  in  the  world,  and  which 
are  far  more  marketable ! 

It  is  true  that  Dr,  Smith  did  not  contemplate 
these  consequences ;  but  nevertheless  they  are 
the  consequences  of  that  system  of  feeling  and 
thinking,  of  which  his  book  is  the  truest  ex- 
position. Let  wealth  be  the  great,  the  only,  aim 
of  nations,  of  societies,  of  manufacturers,  of  fa- 
thers, and  of  children  :  all  labour  which  does  not 
tend  to  that  is  unproductive : — let  men  be  viewed  in 
this  light,  and  selfishness  becomes  all  in  all,  and 
the  whole  bonds  of  society  are  resolved  into  the 
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accurate  balancing  of  profit  and  loss,  and  the  very 
entertainments  of  hospitality  are  given  and  re- 
ceived according  to  accurately  kept  accounts  of 
this  kind,  and  even  friendship  atself  is  amenable 
to  no  other  rule ! 

How  far  these  principles  are  working  in  society 
let  the  present  aspect  of  the  times  witness.  I  do 
not  charge  all  the  evil  resulting  from  them  upon 
Dr.  Smith,  for  the  seeds  of  it  are  in  human  nature, 
and  even  in  the  Apostle's  day  ''the  love  of  money 
was  the  root  of  all  evil."  But  I  affirm  that  Smith's 
book  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  connection 
with  the  modern  mechanical  improvements,  has 
given  a  systematic  form,  a  regular  organization, 
and  prodigious  impetus  to  the  evil,  such  as  has 
never  been  known  in  any  former  age  of  the  world. 
So  much  so  that  the  money  market  is  felt  to  be  the 
very  pulse  of  society. 

But  that  system  of  seemingly  infinite  produc- 
tion has  its  limits,  and  there  are  other  things  also 
to  be  observed  for  the  welfare  of  a  nation.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Malthus  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  increase 
and  maintenance  of  population,  a  most  important 
subject,  which  Smith  has  neglected  in  his  exclu- 
sive zeal  for  the  production  of  wealth.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Malthus  are  partly  to  be  found  in  some 
previous  writers ;  but  he  has  given  them  greater 
precision,  greater  certainty,  greater  prominence, 
and  greater  copiousness  of  illustration ;  and  his 
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work  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  and  truly 
useful  which  has  been  written  in  the  range  of 
Political  Science. 

And  now  the  tables  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages have  become  another  sort  of  pulse  of 
society,  and  with  a  great  many  people  nothing 
will  go  down  but  statistics ;  for  men  are  deter- 
mined to  look  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  the 
moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  people,  though 
these  are  the  very  happiness,  the  very  hope,  the 
very  light,  the  very  strength,  the  very  nourish- 
ment, the  very  breath,  the  very  life  of  society, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  them,  as  demonstrated  in 
a  late  awful  example,  is  the  reign  of  misery  and 
terror,  the  power  of  darkness,  the  paroxysm  of 
feverish  delirium,  the  hour  of  social  dissolution  and 
internal  convulsion.  But  Mandeville,  yes,  even 
the  much  abused  Mandeville,  knew  and  taught 
the  importance  of  true  moral  and  religious  prmci- 
ciples,  and  insisted  both  on  the  necessity  of  in- 
stilling them  into  the  people,  and  on  the  useless* 
ness,  nay,  positive  injury,  of  all  other  kinds  of 
knowledge  apart  from  this,  as  tending  only  to 
make  the  people  discontented,  and  to  give  them 
the  power  of  doing  evil  :  for,  as  knowledge  is 
power,  knowledge  existing  in  a  bad  man  makes 
him  doubly  dangerous.  ''It  is  the  sabbath,"  says 
he,  ''  the  most  useful  day  in  seven,  that  is  set 
apart  for  Divine  service  and  religious  exercise,  as 
well  as  resting  from  bodily  labour :  and  it  is  a 
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duty  incumbent  on  all  magistrates,  to  take  par- 
ticular care  of  that  day.  The  poor  more  especi- 
ally, and  their  children  should  be  made  to  go  to 
church  on  it,  both  in  the  fore  and  afternoon,  be- 
cause they  have  no  time  on  any  other.  By  pre- 
cept and  example  they  ought  to  be  encouraged 
and  used  to  it  from  their  very  infancy  ;  the  wilful 
neglect  of  it  ought  to  be  counted  scandalous  ;  and 
if  downright  compulsion  might  seem  too  harsh, 
and  perhaps  impracticable,  all  diversions  at  least 
ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  poor  hin- 
dered from  every  amusement  abroad,  that  might 
allure  or  draw  them  from  it."*  But  now  the  re- 
ligious instructors  of  the  people  are  made  their 
jest  and  abhorrence,  through  this  sordid  mercan- 
tile principle,  which  has  even  invaded  the  vener- 
able fabric  of  the  church,  and  numbers  among 
its  votaries  some  of  the  clergy  themselves. 

But  what  need  of  prosecuting  this  melancholy 
subject?  Verily  this  is  a  generation  wiser  than 
their  fathers, — a  generation  too  wise  to  be  taught, 
and  too  secure  to  be  warned.  I  know  that 
what  I  say  will  pass  unheeded  like  the  idle 
wind.  I  know  that  no  human  wisdom  can  pre- 
vent the  multitude  from  blindly  following  the 
course  they  have  chosen,  but  the  whole  infatuated 
herd  are  running  violently  down  a  steep  place, 
and  will  soon  be  ingulfed  in  the  waters  of  per- 
dition.    Nevertheless  I  will  wash  my  own  hand« 

*  Fable  of  the  Bees,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

M  M  2 
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in  innocence  of  these  coming  woes  by  giving  my 
solemn  warning.  He  that  heareth  let  him  hear : 
and  he  that  forbeareth  let  him  forbear. 

Think  then  of  the  foundations  of  British  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  society.  Stand  they 
not  all  upon  credit?  —  Stands  not  this  nation  by 
public  faith  and  public  credit  ?  —  Is  not  the  whole 
framework  of  society  in  the  highest  degree  arti- 
ficial ?  Let  credit  be  shaken  and  the  whole  fabric 
comes  to  the  ground.  Say,  was  the  system  of 
French  society  as  artificial  as  ours  when  their 
revolution  broke  out  ?  Did  the  bread  of  as  many 
millions  depend  on  such  a  closely  and  delicately 
interwoven  system  of  credit  ?  On  what  principle 
then  do  you  expect  that  a  revolution  here  can  be 
less  awful  than  there  ?  Do  you  trust  to  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  people,  —  those 
very  principles  which  you  are  successfully  teach- 
ing them  to  despise,  telling  them,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  "fhat  man  is  not  responsible  for  his 
belief?  Never,  never  was  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciple at  a  lower  ebb  among  the  people  than  now ; 
and  when  the  experiment  is  made,  it  will  be  seen 
whether  their  principles  will  abide  the  test  of 
being  thrown  out  of  work  and  out  of  bread. 

But  why  talk  to  us  of  revolution  ?  We  do  not 
mean  revolution,  but  only  to  reform  abuses.  No 
verily,  ye  do  not  mean  revolution.  But  where  is 
the  current  of  innovation  to  stop  ?  Think  you  that 
the  House  of  Lords  can  be  overthrown,  (foi:  it 
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cannot  be  invaded  otherwise)  —  think  you  that 
House  can  be  overthrown  without  shaking  credit 
throughout  the  nation,  —  without  breaking  up  that 
fabric  of  society  which  is  based  on  credit, — with- 
out stopping  the  wheels  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facture, —  without  suspending  the  employment 
of  many,  many  thousands  of  operatives, — without 
a  clamour  for  bread,  —  without  the  blame  of  their 
miseries  being  thrown  upon  their  rulers, — without 
their  idleness  being  employed  in  organizing  a 
total  revolution  ?  Do  not  these  things  all  follow  in 
their  natural  order  ?  Or  think  you  that  the  church 
can  be  overthrown  without  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Throne  following  ?  Or  can  the  Church  of 
Ireland  be  overthrown  without  that  of  England 
following  ?  Or  will  universal  suffrage  mend  the 
matter?  Or  think  you  that  Ireland  can  renounce 
her  allegiance  after  the  example  of  Belgium,  as 
was  lately  put  into  their  heads  by  their  great 
leader,  without  shaking  credit  "throughout  this 
nation  ?  Can  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill  be  with- 
held without  endangering  a  rebellion  there,  —  or 
can  it  be  granted  without  giving  a  great  accession 
of  power  to  the  revolutionary  party  ?  Is  there 
nothing  treasonable  in  telling  the  Irish  and  the 
whole  public  that  it  might  be  wrong  to  behead 
our  most  honoured  sovereign,  but  that  a  better 
way  would  be  to  send  him,  with  his  royal  family, 
a  wanderer,  a  fugitive,  and  vagabond,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth?  O  my  honoured  King,  may  God, 
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may  God  preserve  thee!  May  He  deliver  thee 
from  such  counsellors  as  those  who  take  part  and 
keep  counsel  veith  this  bold  and  desperate  traitor ! 
For  had  thy  government  one  particle  of  vigour, 
Ireland  would  be  put  under  martial  law,  and  that 
man  brought  to  trial  and  punishment.  But  now 
thy  arm  is  powerless,  and  woe  to  them  by  whom 
the  first  blood  is  shed,  for  the  flood-gates  of  wrath 
are  open,  and  no  mortal  hand  can  shut  them. 
For  thy  ministers  have  bowed  down  their  neck  to 
worship  that  many-headed  god  the  People,  and 
have  offered  up  the  incense  of  their  adulation  to 
this  idol,  and  have  told  them  that  thei/  are  the 
sources  of  all  legitimate  power,  and  have  denied 
him  who  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  by 
whom  alone  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  righte- 
ousness. This,  this  is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
and  all,  all  are  consenting  to  it,  —  whig,  tory, 
radical,  even  the  very  ministers  of  the  church. 
Therefore  behold  the  foot  of  the  people  whom 
they  worship  is  already  on  their  neck.  But  thou, 
my  honoured  Sovereign,  give  God  the  glory,  and 
worship  thou  Him,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  law- 
ful authority.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God : 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  For 
promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from 
the  west,  nor  from  the  south,  but  God  is  the  Lord, 
He  is  judge ;  He  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up 
another. 

But  many  put  their  trust  in  conservatism^  aoyd 
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boast  loudly  of  a  re-action  going  on.  Thus  it 
^ver  is :  men  look  always  to  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, rarely  to  both.  I  know  that  there  is  a  re- 
action, a  strong  and  powerful  re-action  in  this 
country,  though  not  in  Ireland.  But  is  there  not 
also  a  proportional  rising  of  the  demands  of  the 
other  party?  The  principles  of  innovation  and 
conservatism  have  not  yet  been  equal  .^  The 
greater  part,  nay,  we  may  almost  say  the  whole, 
of  the  nation  acknowledged  that  reform  was  ne- 
cessary :  so  far  all  was  well,  all  went  quietly  and 
smoothly,  because  the  overwhelming  majority 
were  of  one  mind.  But  the  current  of  innovation 
is  still  flowing,  leaving  behind  it  in  its  course  one 
after  another  of  the  reformers,  who  are  becoming 
settled,  thinking  that  they  have  gone  far  enough. 
This  is  the  growing  principle  of  conservatism, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  equal  to  the  spirit 
and  principle  of  innovation.  Now,  however,  it  is 
nearly  equal  in  strength  and  power,  and  they 
fondly  expect  that,  whenever  it  is  so,  it  will  then 
put  a  stop  to  the  advancing  revolutionary  spirit. 
But,  unless  some  greater  power  than  conservatism 
be  brought  into  the  field,  I  fear  their  hopes  are 
vain  :  the  hour  which  they  fondly  look  to  as  that 
of  triumph  and  deliverance  is  that  of  the  greatest 
danger.  So  the  impetuous  torrent  which  at  firsft 
bears  all  along  with  it,  trees,  stones,  and  debrit, 
flows  rapidly  but  peacefully,  depositing  at  sonre 
bank  or  bridge,  the  wood  and  other  solid  materials 
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which  it  carries :  and  still  all  is  peaceful  while  it 
has  liberty  to  pass  on,  till  the  growing  embank- 
ment is  complete,  and  farther  passage  obstructed 
by  the  accumulation  of  an  equal  resistance.  Is 
all  peaceful  then  ?  —  Is  the  torrent  stayed  ?  —  Is 
the  fountain  of  its  waters  dried  ?  Does  it  not  gather 
its  power,  while  the  impediment  also  continues  to 
gather  ?  Does  it  not  roar,  and  foam,  and  eddy  in  a 
deep  and  growing  whirlpool,  till  bank,  and  bridge, 
and  all,  are  swept  away,  and  the  accumulated 
waters  are  discharged  in  the  fulness  of  their  im- 
petuosity ?  Such  is  conservatism ;  such  its  origin, 
growth,  and  operation.  There  is  nothing  in  it 
which  can  dry  up  the  fountain  of  these  waters; 
there  is  nothing  which  can  put  down  the  power  of 
the  opposite  principle.  No :  I  repeat  my  warning, 
the  flood-gates  of  wrath  are  wide  open,  and  no 
mortal  hand  can  close  them.  Therefore  let  us 
bow  down  our  hearts  to  God,  and  humble  our- 
selves to  the  very  dust  before  Him,  for  we  have 
all  sinned  both  we  and  our  fathers,  and  let  us  cry 
unto  him  for  help,  for  he,  he  alone,  can  save  us. 

But  what  need  of  words  ?  I  know  that  they  will 
be  unheeded  and  unheard.  The  mustering  of 
opposite  principles  is  going  on ;  all  are  trusting 
in  man,  none  are  trusting  in  God.  But  woe  to 
this  nation  when  these  opposite  principles  are 
mustered  in  their  full  pride  and  power  of  equality, 
for  credit  will  quiver  from  the  shock  of  their  meet- 
ing.   There  will  be  the  stoppage  of  the  circulating 
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wheels  of  trade,  the  ruin  of  manufacturers,  the 
idleness  and  starvation  of  workmen.  Next  comes 
the  stagnation  and  corruption  of  society,  the  cold- 
ness of  the  stopped  current  of  social  life  and  feel- 
ing, accompanied  probably  by  some  horrid  and 
revolting  manifestations  of  demoralization,  particu- 
larly in  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  they  whose  safety 
it  concerns  ought  to  remember,  that  there  are  per- 
haps as  many  cut-throats  in  that  land  now,  as  at  the 
period  of  the  massacre,  and  that  every  Irishman 
knows  one  very  plain  sense  of  the  lines  so  often 
repeated  as  their  watch  word  — 

Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow  •  - 

truly  an  Irishman  knows  what  striking  a  blow  is. 
''  Therefore  come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins  and  of  her  plagues." 

"  The  Irish,"  says  the  historian  of  England, 
"  remarked  all  the  false  steps  of  the  English,  and 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Though 
their  animosity  against  that  nation,  for  want  of  an 
occasion  to  exert  itself,  seemed  to  be  extin- 
guished, it  was  only  composed  into  a  temporary 
and  deceitful  tranquillity.  Their  interests,  both 
with  regard  to  property  and  religion,  stimulated 
them  to  a  revolt.  — An  indulgence,  amounting  al^ 
most  to  a  toleration,  [and  now  to  much  more  than  a 
toleration,]  had  been  given  to  the  catholic  religion : 
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bot  SO  loi^  M  the  churches  and  the  ecclesiastical 
fevenues  were  kept  from  the  priests,  and  they 
irere  obliged  to  endare  the  neighbourhood  of 
pwhne  heretics,  being  themselves  discontented, 
they  continually  endeavoured  to  retard  any  cor- 
dial reconciliation  between  the  English  and  the 
Irish  nations. 

*'  There  was  a  gentleman  called  Roger  More, 
who,  though  of  a  narrow  fortune,  Mras  descended 
from  an  ancient  Irish  £amiily,  and  was  much  cele- 
brated among  his  countrymen  for  valour  and  ca- 
pacity. This  man  first  formed  the  project  of  ex- 
pelling the  English,  and  asserting  the  indepen- 
dency of  his  native  country.  —  By  conversation, 
by  letters,  by  his  emissaries,  he  represented  to 
his  countrymen  the  motives  of  a  revolt,  [not  pos- 
sessing those  more  powerful  instruments  of  open 
harangues  and  popular  '  agitation'].  He  ob- 
served to  them  that,  by  the  factions  of  the  En- 
glish, the  king's  authority  in  Britain  was  re- 
duced to  so  low  a  condition,  that  he  never  could 
exert  himself  with  any  vigour,  in  maintaining  the 
English  dominion  in  Ireland ;  that  the  catholics, 
assisted  by  the  protestants,  had  so  much  dimin^ 
ished  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  [that  is,  his  power  of  putting  the 
law^  in  ejpecution,  though  they  sufficiently  cajole 
and  flatter  his  person,]  as  would  much  facilitate 
the  conducting  to  its  desired  effect  any  conspiracy 
or  combination  which  might  be  formed, 
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*'  Such  were  the  barbarities  by  which  the  Irish 
signalized  their  rebellion  :  an  event  worthy  to  be 
held  in  perpetual  detestation  and  abhorrence. 
The  generous  nature  of  More  was  shocked  at  the 
recital  of  such  cruelties,  but  he  found,  that  his 
authority,  which  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  Irish 
to  an  insurrection,  was  too  feeble  to  restrain  their 
inhumanity."  * 

O  NAVis  !  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus  ?  O  !  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Porturn.     Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus, 
Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo, 
Antennceque  gemant,  ac,  sin^  funibus^ 
Vix  durare  carinee 
Possint  imperiosius 

Aequor  ?         *         * 

*  »  »  « 

Tuy  nisi  yentis 

Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 

I  do  not  mean  to  prophecy :  there  is  much  un* 
certainty  in  all  human  anticipations  of  the  future : 
yet  this  may  not  hinder  me  from  giving  warning 
of  evils  which,  after  my  judgment,  are  greatly  to 
be  feared.  And  I  do  mean  to  denounce  the 
growing  covetousness  of  Britain,  as  that  which^ 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  the  ruin  of  her  present 
establishment,  and  of  her  present  happiness.    My 

*  Hume's  History  of  England.  Anno  1641.  vol,  vi.  432—439. 
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orpinioD  as  to  this  stands  not  alone.  Several  au- 
thors have  indicated  the  danger,  among  whom 
perhaps  the  most  express  is  Mr.  Combe  ;*  but  I 
may  name  also  Malthus  himself;  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  following  admirable 
passage  from  Dr.  Gillies's  Introduction  to  his 
translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics;  *' For  many 
years  back,"  says  he,  "  political  writers  have  ac- 
knowledged, with  our  author  (Aristotle),  that  the 
real  wealth  of  nations  consists  in  the  productive 
powers  of  their  land  and  labour.  They  acknow- 
ledge also,  with  him,  that  the  precious  metals,  in 
contradistinction  to  other  useful  commodities, 
have  only  the  peculiar  advantage  of  serving  as 
the  fittest  instruments  of  exchange,  and  the  most 
accurate  measures  of  value;  but  that  the  quantity 
and  number  in  which  they  ought  to  be  desired  or 
accumulated  is,  like  the  quantity  and  number  of  all 
other  measures  or  instruments,  naturally  limited 
and  fixed  by  the  ends  and  operations  which  they 
are  employed  to  answer  or  effect.  Yet  while  they 
reason  thus  justly  respecting  gold  and  silver,  the 
tBine  writers  have  not  sufficient  enlargement  of 
mind  to  generalize  the  theorem,  and  to  perceive 
with  our  author,  that  pr6perty  itself  is  as  much  an 
instrument  as  money,  though  serving  for  a  far 
more  complicated  purpose ;  and  therefore,  if  it 
be  collected  in  greater  quantities  than  the  purpose 

*  Const,  of  Man,  Section  iii. 
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requires,  the  surplus  will  be  at  best  useless,  most 
commonly  pernicious  :  will  inflame  desire,  foment 
luxury,  provoke  rapacity,  and  produce  that  long 
train  of  disorders,  which  made  our  author  declare 
'*  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
unless  their  virtue  kept  pace  with  their  external 
prosperity,  must  inevitably  become  the  most 
miserable  of  all  mankind."  In  the  fashionable 
systems  of  modern  politicians,  national  wealth  is 
considered  as  synonymous  with  national  pros- 
perity. To  the  increase  of  productive  industry 
and  the  augmentation  of  public  revenue,  health, 
education,  and  morals,  are  sacrificed  without 
apology  and  without  remorse  :  since  that  trade  is 
universally  held  to  be  the  best,  which  produces 
most  money  with  the  least  labour.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  it  is  not  the  quantity  or  the  value 
of  the  work  produced,  that  ought  to  be  the  main 
object  of  the  statesman's  care,  but  the  effect  which 
the  producing  of  that  work  naturally  operates  on 
the  mind  and  body  of  the  workmen." 

Ah!  few  will  hear,  fewer  will  believe.  For 
Britain  is  lifted  up  with  pride  :  she  saith,  *'  I  sit 
as  a  queen,  I  shall  see  no  sorrow."  Behold,  what 
is  mercantile  Britain  more  than  Tyre,  that  lady  of 
kingdoms  whose  fleets  swept  the  Mediterranean, 
circumnavigated  Africa,  and  sailed  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean?  Has  Britain  laboured 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  ? — 
Tyre  also  afforded  wood  and  workmen  for  the 
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boildiDg  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  But  where 
U  Tjrre?  Is  not  her  desolate  isle  a  rock  for  the 
spreading  of  fishermen's  nets?  Therefore  be 
warned,  O  Britain !  ''  for  God  hath  purposed  to 
stain  the  pride  of  all  worldly  glory,"  and  *'  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  the  nation  and  kingdom 
that  will  not  serve  him  shall  perish."  And  if  the 
example  of  Tyre  suflSce  not,  thou  shalt  have  one 
on  a  grander  and  more  awful  scale,  which  will 
teach  the  world,  that  God  needs  not  the  armies  of 
an  Alexander  to  humble  the  haughtiness  of  human 
pride.  Repent,  then,  and  give  God  the  glwy, 
lest  he  blot  out  thy  name  too  from  the  number  of 
the  nations. 

But  I  know  that  thou  wilt  not  repent,  therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord,  ''  Son  of  man,  take  up  a  la* 
mentation  upon  the  king  of  Tyrus,  and  say  unto 
him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Thou  sealest  up 
the  sum,  (thou  art  the  stamp  of  the  resemblance,)* 
full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty.  Thou  hast 
been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God :  every  precious 
stone  was  thy  covering,  the  sardius,  topaz,  and 
the  diamond,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  and  the  jasper, 
the  sapphire,  the  emerald,  and  the  carbuncle,  and 
gold :  the  workmanship  of  thy  tabrets  and  of  thy 
pipes,  was  prepared  (pre-ordained)  in  thee  in  the 
day  that  thou  wast  created.      Thou  art  the 

ANOINTED  CHERUB  THAT  COVERETH ;  AND  I 
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HAVE  SET  TH££  SO  :  [shadowlng  with  thy  wings 
the  natercy  seat  of  God,  spreading  the  shelter  of 
thine  arms  over  the  faithful  worshippers :]  thou 
wast  upon  the  holy  mountain  of  God :  thoa  haat 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones 
of  fire.  Thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from  the 
day  that  thou  wast  created,  till  iniquity  was  found 
in  thee.  By  the  multitude  of  thy  merchandise 
they  have  filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence, 
and  thou  hast  sinned ;  therefore  I  will  cast  thee 
as  profane  out  of  the  mountain  of  God,  and  I  will 
destroy  thee,  O  covering  Cherub,  from  the  midst 
of  the  stones  of  fire.  Thine  heart  was  lifted  up 
because  of  thy  beauty  ;  thou  hast  corrupted  thy 
wisdom  by  reason  of  thy  brightness  :  I  will  cast 
thee  to  the  ground,  I  will  lay  thee  before  kings 
that  they  may  behold  thee.  Thou  hast  defded 
thy  sanctuaries  by  the  multitude  of  thine  iDiqui«» 
ties,  by  the  iniquity  of  thy  traffic:  THEaEFORE 

WILL    I    BRING  FORTH  A  FIRE    FROM    THE  MID37 
QF    THEE,    IT    SHALL    DEVOUR    THEE;    and  I  will 

bring  thee  to  ashes  upon  the  earth,  in  the  sight  of 
all  them  that  behold  thee.  All  they  that  know 
thee  among  the  people  shall  be  astonished  at  thee ; 
thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt  thou  be 
any  more."*  Know  thou  of  a  surety,  O  Britain,^ 
that  these  words  are  written  of  thee.  Thou  art 
the  sealing  up  of  the  sum,  the  sealed  nation  ;  thy 

*  Ezelcxxviii.  11 — 19. 
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government  is  the  stamp  of  the  resemblance,  the 
finished  model,  full  of  wisdom,  perfect  in  beauty ; 
thou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth,  ''  the 
land  shadowing  with  wings.'* 


No.  V, 


''  MO&*OGRAM*'  D£FIN£D. 


In  Chapter  XXV.  I  have  used  the  word  monograjn 
applied  to  Christ.  In  case  any  one  of  my  readers 
should  be  ignorant  of  its  import,  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  mention  that  it  signifies  properly  one  written 
character  combining  many  letters.  Monograms 
were  common  on  ancient  seals.  Thus  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  name  Ptolemy  might  be  wrought  into 
one  single  character,  which,  viewed  in  different 
positions,  may  present  the  whole.  Examples 
will  be  found  in  **  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,"  and  else- 
where. 
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